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PREFACE > , 



It is* rare thaVthe international conimuniiy ,has an opportu- 
nity to participate in one of.hi,story\s turnin|? points. The SeV^nth 
Special ^Session of ihe General Assembly devoted W development 
and international economic cooperation may have been such m 
opportunity. It did not create "instant l/topia," but if the general 
goals agreed on there serve to stimulate genurrre reforhi in the 
months ahead, it will be ,seen as jjj-ogress toward a n.orr equitable. 
w6rld economic^order. ^ts principal effect was the spjrit cf co-oper-'^ 
atibn that it has i*eleased— the ''dramatic turnaround . fmm in- 
cendiary rhetoric and confrontation to reality and gen»jme negoti* 
ation." Its fourteen ^ays of hard "bargaining through negotiating 
groups resulted in an unanimously adopted resolution, thai; adres.s- 
es some of the major issues confronting the world. As Minister 
Prpnk of the Netherlands said at {he conclusion of the negotia- 
tion: ^ 

' . ..we have spoken with each other rather than to^each other. 
During the last two weeks a genuine dialogue between developed 
and developing countries took pl^ce. A spirit of conciliation has 
pervaded the discussions and negotiations . . .'Governments, -both 
from developing and developed counties, have sho\vn their pre- 
paredness to stSrt anew and have come forward with new rfnd 
imaginative proposals for th(> improvement of the economic or- 
der. . .Thus the, process of establishing, a new international 
economic order moves forward riot in a spirit of confrontation but 
ii> a spirit of awareness of a cdmnion interest in cooperation. This 
is the message which this Special Session will pass on to the fu- 
ture.** 



The rcHoloiions of the General A.-isembly are advjsor>- and nofr 
/ brndioK on ^ovtrnmenls. An etisenlial corolbrv, of special rele- 
vance to the i^^ues agreed at' the Seventh S|>ecml Sess^ion, i,s tlwt 
ftiich element ;ofthe-ReHolutu>n that was pa^t^ed. to become a bind- 

^ in« commitment, miiist be' acted upon either in other malijhiieral 
Mies or within each j^over^nment. and generally at both levels 

• ^t^^^"*"^* 'nor^over. affect most t^ectur:? of the economie-s of 

J membiT state^i and involve many departments and mun:Ttrie!^ of 
their governments, h is therefore, a formid<ib!e task to mobilize 
. ^?.MPPi>rl—piibh^^ opXiion or uovernmenjar agreement— to 
achieve the "|>oliiital will' nttressary to tak<^'aci>5>fi on the rec- 

^ ommendalions of the S<*venth Spt-cial ik*sMon, This is axhalleng- 
ing opportunity for non-govcmmental organi^t^ons concerned 
® with the issues. 

President Botiteftika of the Assembjy pomted iftt in his clos^ 
mg remarfcs ax the Special Session that the intluence of the 
United Nations is^'dependent "on the support of our pt*oplesaYid their 
faith in Its mission/* And in his- first statement to the Second 
Committee of^he 3dth^deneral Assembly Under Secrelary- 
General Van Laethem. reiterated the netid^ of the United Naliefns 
to gam public support; "It wil! not be irf>le to content itself with 
5eeking the consensus of governmenti^. As you' knfjvv. Article 71. of 
the Charter l>rought this oa^ clearly." ^Article 71 allows the 
Economic and Socuil Council to make nrrangement* Tor ccitisulta* 
lion with international and jrj.ttional non-jt^overnmentul organizii"- 
tions which are concerned with matters within ii-s compet**nce ^ 



The Confeienfe of Non-Governmental Organiz^tions^Mn Con- 
suliative Status \ikh the Economa- and Social Council pursuant 
to Arlirb/ 7] of the Charter, omanized the Forum on World 
Economic Ordi^r as -a\step in this process of gaming public aware^ 
ne.-^s of thy issues debated at the Seventh Special Session. U 
sought to draw those members of the NGO community that have 
been active in other issues into tiie field of development and 
ecoTfiomic co-ojKTation, as weil as to appeaJ to those NGOs con- 
cerned with economic issues that have not generally, been in- 
yolved uitIV U,N. matters. Yhe Forum pas<^ed no resoluti<>ns— 
'indeed, the Forum reflected the pluralistic world of the non- 
^ governmental orgam/jitions where the only true consens^us is that 
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, the tssues ^ttr e( cruciM import*;rici* the wotld unci ihiU they 
*~""??toold b<* comidi'ti^ by the (k»nen»l A*iiH»mbly:. 

yVhi* Forum was on;*,inr/xHj by ih^* NGO communiiy ThV col« 
" iiJbtjrluion of rheXJN prwuk^ primarHy lhroui»h the Office b( 
Public Inform^iUon, e^pH'tujlly the Center for Kconomic and S^Kial 
Information ^CESh. the L'NDRiind the Und»?r-SiH:reiar>''General 
for Cicm^rul A;-^n?bly Affiiir?? iTht* principal M)b^iiini)vt» contribu- 
lion of the' t*N sysif^m vas briefing hour t^ach /iiorn)n^» or- 
j^aniziHi by CESl in coliahoratiJ^n wah the NfiO Commur&e> These 
^mornfrk^; ivt^titmu^^f, m addiiiuf^ t^'brtefing. Forum, parficipant^i oil 
• ttv* at^iv>f^>s^>f ihc-* Sj^'Cia! i^»f^^^n and lUiy rek'Vant nclivslies of 
iHt* conc^^ireni IMF World Bank mi*etinji»^* m Wjish^ngton/ in- 
cluded diH?injiUJ>hed speaKi?rj> ^vho provided background- on 
spiKifk rbS>ii*s thai thji> afk-rnoun Forum nK«t>ijns:' i»iai>orale<i or 
• who pitovi^od jt^ecific vi^;nvpomt> of the groups r>.^pr^»sifntingjKilh • 
dcveloped/ahd dt»vt*hjpinj* countrKvs ^ " 

^Th< vNGO C<«nmitt<^i» had hofwi xo encoiftrage other NGO^niW 
^ tiaiKes,. inchidmu^pubSiVhint; a da.ily i^ijvvspnpyr' alotti* the lintY 
. oftho^^e iVsued by ^G(h af the World Population Conferme, the 
Wofld F«K>d Conferena* an<J the World Cohiert-nco of Inu/rnattonal 
Women'^ Y^ar U ^.vat. uiAible to make provii^ioni^ for this, but ap- 
preciated^ I hv ;reven insue.^ <if UNGASS. t}^* VwuAy co7?ime'htalry on 
the UN (ient-ral Asticmbly Spi'cuil Se^j^jjion edited by Andrw* Hut- 
ion and published under other auspicet^^ .* ' , 



Whilrthe general issues tu he taken up at the Seventh Spe- 
cial Si\sf»ion eV.*ere, vvidely knawn> there was no detailtnl agenda jn 
advance of the Seitsion available to as-sist in planning the Forum. 
Moreover".' the mtl'igovernmenliil planners of the Special Sciision 
were tNspcernod \v(th narrowing its agenda to areas where agree- 
ments oT governmentfi might be reached, while thiTpl^*'^"*'*'^* of the 
Forum were und^ no ^uch con^trainli?. Thfe unique excbunge of 
' views and ideas> among individuals from all over the world, there- 
forev ha^ a brauder agenda. It included concern for tlie poorest 
sectbrii of the developing world, and indigenouj* developmoni 
strategies tci achieve ^»quity. It included the claims of future gen* 
erations in considering the problems of population and environ- 
ment. The Foriim eejwiont? on Human Valuers in the Economic Or* 
der. Interna! Development Strategies, and Shaping the Future 



^ problem, not .rH^iMfkaliy r.-r«r*si to in ih,.- HvM.I:uuxqZv-,3 hv 

- The con. of ihis r*^|Mrrt i,. I'mr xmiquv ..•xfh.jn^M- ..r opinions on 

next hrvs >;ei.r> The cminbvtwu^ k ihc .pc.;ik<^r;Vr d 
'Jf ' ^'adtrs may not i;*.!, tffe full t,^^^^ tht> i-..;.,.r,..n«. 

udLn, .ir.n ,?:' TTT^' Prov.d,n cunyH^nd.«r« of ,d..W and 
jcmaiiopa! co-opt-fation thai ^,11 l«?.uw.ful t*i ^ludniK. imd pny;./ 

It should }H-,.mphas.2«J thai tath of th. 'panel.stai expfe';>,«J 
Which or s^hcMH • . 

The hope!* of th^ pboner^ of the Foium t« niima ih- widest 
pfwsibJe participHtMm and r,o provide tr,tvi=l trranls to t-muti^ cres 
ter K.pre*enl«li«n of NGO» from dcvelopm^ cpyntrk-i, cWOld not 
realized with the li»nr» and funSii im»3labJ<> NtwrtheltRs. mor* 
^ than aOO registered parHcipanls rt^pn^m^n^ m S^O^ provided 
- an active nnd .iii«ntive;jwdicnce, Mo/,?t)ver. it is hop^ ihat thf. 
• usefulness of the Fmum caii be wUkW est«?ad«>4ttirfluirh the pub- 
. ication ofih,« rvmi^h «pablo Fdpir?ipwt.eipaot* and- 

their colleafjiHs m NCO3 aU ovor the aorld t^^^lork lo'vard** the 
•^plemenlalioo of the a«r«'menL'* .reachtld at the Soecial SaiMon ' 
. action to taken by gfAt-rnnifems and hy intcfKovej'nmenU.1 - 
bodies .will depend m large nceasurf^r upon s reaJj?nlti^>t! by 
opinion-ry^pldtrs and decisionirtiakors of tho wid^i interest of W'<>v>tt ' 
m these issues. - ^ v v |; . 

, It is for this piirpoji^?, rath<?rthan Himpiv rwdrdmi '^^ .'j,;. , 
terestmg and historic event, that fhw.repo'rl |^*-btt:?/prepared; . * 



The<e pages noi oniy summarizt* iho cNpenonces and wi.sdom af 
the many runnble ,speakcM's and. panelisi?^ who gave ih\* Forum 
breadth and depth, but also include.s notes on the backprour.d of 
each issue, the action taken by the Seventh Special^Se^sion 'and 
.information on where rhe issue> will be next debated. The cul- 
miOa^in^ Resolution of the Special Session \s:i\$ prinV'irily an ag- 
reement' to .seek agreement and has set m motion a proccj^s of 
study and negotiation tn (aher places a"tid at oiher times. 

It :s hoped that this account of the Forum, review of the 
Seventh Special Scsf iun, and gu>d*^ to further consideration of the ' 
issues will be useful to those conctrnei NGOs that wish to help 
fi.ir:ber the cause of world developTneni, 



' vTiie NGO Forum on the Special Session was made po^^sibie by 
the vxv]u»tary work of many people*and by grant,*? from govern- 
menis. .non gov'ernmennii organi2:;»5ion!^ and indrviduals. 

*None of the many speakers who were the basus of the i^uCcess 
of the^ meetings were paid for their contribution: the NGO Com- . 
mittee on the Special Session ji^ratefully ;isC«ow ledges its debt to 
these special contributors In addition, nniay volunteers helped t'o^ 
do much of the necessary staff work, especially PJjyllis Collins' 
who organized the registration and Katherine Nhvnjarrez who 
produced the prei;s releases; on the sessiooii. Additional volun- 
teers, other than the Committee itself, included Grace Holmes 
Barbey. Wiiham Carter. Jennifer Collins. Hansi De. Gordon 
&vans, Dorothy Gray. David Hxinter. Violet IfilK Hazel Johns. 
Phihp Johason. Helene Kadane. Louise Mumm. Nova Neslrick, 

- Helen Plaint, LHlian Robbins^ .\ugu.^la Roberts, Eleanor Roberts^. 
William Siiarplcssy Eleanor Schnurr and Sarah Soji, 

The non-goverjvmental on^anizations wh^^Jijcontributed i?er 
vueH to the Forum include the Carnegie Endowment for Interna-; 
tional' Peace wh:ch» i*mOng other serviccii^^jnn ided the sp<Vce for - 
the Forum offices, the Society for lnternation5t^^)<iV:elopment and 
the United Nations .Vssociation of the USA ' . ^--^^ 

The major financial contcibutjon was from the GovernmenTljf- 
the Netherlands which, in addition to funds, gave, real encour- 
agement 'to this'.N.GO activity., The Government of Sweden and 
tlfe Ch<ifU?f F, Kettering Found^on contributed generously to 
the P^orum -Contributions were also made by United Church 
Board for World ^Ilinistei'ie' : United Presbyterian Church in the . 
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HS-'^',J'"*^'f ''""-'^ AnH'iica. Prc^bneriairChurch in the 
L^: C^iitholic tonlerence: Fioaid of Globitl Mmistenc;? of ih^ 
Inued Mt-lhodisi Church: Mr. Edward Liimb": iipd other, norr- 
governmc;ntal organizjUu)n> and individual-; ^ 

Finiilly. the ComnvitteeV ntaff. ostfibU-shed for tl^e Foru-- 
vvorked Ions days under dilT^cult ciirutnstance.* to put toyether 
the progrmnme. The knowledge and drive of ' ,>ordinator Willem 
t^. .J Bjichei vva-s a principal key to The !^uccr.-> th»> Forum. The 
Commitlee at.so' acknow ledges its debj to L- noM J^^pielman and 
Anne Boltjuan for their magnifiien^ contribuC, o ihe-smoolh 
funciKm.ng of the Forum sepions. The* procc. : were made 
[W.ssibtt by the dilligent work of the Rapport-i'ur?. Lawrence Asel- 
rod. James Berson. Phyllis Craig, Robert MncMiilan and Robert 
Vainbery and the editorial assistance of Angus AivKer Wo also 
wish to acknowledge the' excellent typfiig help^f Melba Warbasse 
Margaret Stark and David Rambo, . ' 

The 'Committee is grateful to all-of thes, ; ntribulor^ to thi> 
unique project ol the NGO community at the . mted Nations 

The Committe*^ on the Spfciai ^^^ession of 
theXonTerence ^( N'GOs rn Consultative 
"Status with the UN ECOSC)C 

> , ^"hurjljuldschinidt. Chairman 

' z ' ' : , '. • ; ^ 

• Rotieri ITrown. Richard Fagley. 

' ^ / Ro>';>lfnd Har'ris. Biwrel Holiister. 

■ •'^''idred Jort&s. DoiKiId Kevj^ -> 
U^on Marion. Charfes W. Ma|;io^ . 



INTRODUCTION i ^ 
The Role 6'f >JGOs 

■ ' ' ■ 

Ever since the Stockholm Conference on! the Eftvlfonment 
(1971) there has not been a "special event" of;the United Nations 
in the economic or social sphere without a majos- and significant 
parallel activity of the non-governmental organiziitions. At^Stock-'* 

/ holm (Environment^ it was a Forum, at Bucharest (Population) a 
Tribune; at Rome (Food) a Forum for scientists and a series of in-^ 
tegrated act4ons by I^GOs, at Mexico CityJ(Wornen) a Tribune. 
EI\'pn at more specialized UN meetings such !as the Law of the Sea 
Conferences (Caracas and Geneva) and the Cfime Conference 
(Geneva) specialized NGOs were there in force interacting with 
governments and contributing to the conference process. 

Not only has the UN flayed a more important role in recent 
years in providing a platform for consideration of the economic 
and social problems besetting the world, but also NGOs, that 
strange collection of peoples' organizations that vary from profes- 
sional societies to ^nass membership movements to Voluntary as- 
,sociations, have taken a more knowledgeable and systematic in-^ 
terest in these problems. These problem^. lYi fact, r«?quire a degree 
of domeVic consensus, particularly in developed countries, "for 
which thfe NGOs, over a long term, can muster support. NGOs 
want and need to be where the action is. And their role is^not 
' simply as observers (important as their "monitoring" function is) 
- but also as; actors in the drama, contri)^uting their ideas and their 

^ research as well as mobilizing the support of their growing con- 
stituencies. Noteworthy also is the increasing* representation of 
these NGOs, actin^g: for people in developing as well as devebp>ed 
countries. Eastern as well as Western nations. 



2 ' • . \ , 

... ..^ - 

• It IS no surprise therell^-e that some significant NGO activity 
was planned around the Seventh Special Session c^f the General 
Assembly September'M2, 1975, dealing with economic develqp- 
rnent. While the government delegates participated'in the Special 
bession plenary.in the high-domed General Assembly Hall and in 
the ad-hoc working group behind closed doors in the UN base- 
ment, the^NGOs conducted a Forum on World Economic Order* in 
the Auditorium of the Dag Hamraarskjold Librao' a few yards 
away, and threw the Forum open"to NGO representatives, official 

•delegates, UN staff and other interesteil persons. 

The Forum attracted a large number of>high calibre au- 
thorities oi> the various subjects, of ihe Seventh Special" Session. 
The reproduction of the dialogue or multilogue during ihbse 
twelve days is the essence of this report.* 

The impact of JS'Gps at UN special events is always difRcult.' 
to gauge. During the Special Session there was little chance for ' 
interaction with delegates e.xcept in the corridors, after jlkiirs at 

. Mission' olTices, and at the .coffee breaks. There was cet«nly no 
opportunity for direct interventions in the debates, eith^ in ple- 
nary or in the negotlatir^ sessions as there was, for^^^mple, at 
the Rome Food Conference, because no provision is made, as yet/ 
<for NGO participation in. the meetings of the UN General Assem^ 
bly. However, there is no doubtnhat some of. the ideas and view- 
points e.xpressed at the Forum filtered back to the Special Session, 
albeit sometimes by osmosis, and that many of the things which' 
Fprurri participants had written on earlier occasions were often 
included .in delegation positions. Probably of greatest importance 
IS the fact that some 500 Forym participants (NGO representa- 
tives) will feed back to their constituencies a better understanding 

•of these complete issues and wiirurge.national-levefaction to en- 
sure implenuentaMon of the Special Session Resolution. . 

In Chapter XII, the closing chapter of this report, attention is 
paid to the follow up role of NGOs. Itvis-r-eievant here to quote 
from the remarks of two key persons at the opening of the Forum, 
Gabriel Van Laethem^ the recently appointed UN Under- 
Secretao'-General forJIconomic and'Sociiil Affairs welcomed th*e 

'participants: 

"I am very pleased but not surprised that you have succeeded 
in securing the impressive parti^pation of renowned speakers in 
these un«fiicial debates. This should indeed be hailed as a clea^ 
confirmation of* the Vide interest aroused by the problems under) 
discussion and as a elmely recognition of the major role the non; 
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governniental,^ganizations are, whenever called for, ready to as- 
sume an support of the official activities tajcing place -within the 
United T^ations. ^ 

. • "i personally feel strong^^ tWat NGOs ran and should play a 
much more significant role in many ways and that the challenge, 
is now befofe your Committee ^nd each one of your organizations 
to respond to this opportunity, . ' 

"No one can deny that on such ^complex and f^r-reachii^ is- 
sues as those presently under discussion, your contribution to the. 
official debates,^. Originating as it dees from a wide range of 
specialists and professionals pf highly diversified prigins, shpuld 
prove beneficial. No one could deny eithen^that, once official 
agreements are reached on any of the subjects J^ted on the agei> da 
of the Special Session, the strong and constaiweupport 'of public 
opinion will be essential tp,^nsure signif caht fo^w-up to the de- 
cisions arrived at. Your organizations can and should be of ^n- 
siderable help in securing such support. - 

> ."I am confident that through a constructive contribution at 
this stage, your Forum shall clearly, demonstrate its usefulness 
and thus induce govfiJViments and international organizations 
alike to evolve ^dtiquate procedures for a fruitful co-operation 
along the long toad in front of us." ' 

The Forum also h^ard from the Chairman of the NQO Com- 
mittee on the Special Ses5^on, Arthur Goldschmidt, the represen- 
tative of the Society for International Development ai to UN, for 
eighteen years a senior official in UN development progiammes, 
former U.S. Ambassuidoif to ECOSOC, and now Chairman of the ' 
Development Committee of the Conference of NGOs in Clonsulta- 
tive.Status with ECuSOC, the Forum's sponsors: 

"This Forum is intended to provide a[ market place for iiieas, 
and ppinions. JThe Conference of NGOs ai7d ;the Committee ^plan- 
ning the Forum are in full agreement on only one aspect of the 
Torum jjrrogramme: namely that the issues before the Seventh 
Special Session are of crucial impoVtance to the future of the 
vjorie. This agreement reinforces^^e principal purpose, of the' 
--?TO0 Conference which is our support cTf the United Nations. 

"In planning this market place- of ide;i's we were well awari of 
the differences that divide delegations and indeed members ^of the 
NGO commiinity as to the resolution of some of the issues before 
the Seventh Special Session — and wt have sought to provide in 
the speakers and panelists a balahce of points of view. We assume 



that if we have failed in this balance, the open discussions hoped 
for in our sessions will fill the* gaps. For one of ijti^ great str^gths 
of the NGO^ community is its diversity." 

Background of' the Special Session 

The economic and social development proWefns of the ,woHd 
are often restated and, by now, generally w^l-knbwn. One c&it of 
three inhiabitants of this planet is malnouri/hed", often chronically 
'enough in infancy to cause permianent br/in damage. One out of 
four who is able and wants work is unemployed. The difference 
between the size of per-capita incomes/the length of life expec- 
tancy, and the ciuality of life of a persdn who happens to* be born 
in a poor country of As^a and. a rich ijountry of-Eurppe. is shock- 
ing, and is widening >evety year. I ^ 

The Seventh Special Session w^s not tifie first and wilj not be" 
the last major ?:voHi cwfercuce to face these problems! But it was 
destined to breu£ grouud in/ that it was th^ first meeting 
where the develcviivu^ r>,}untr.lx^? mth some new-fdund strength of 
resolve, were umte^ as iiever before in one common t^eliefHhat 
the existing systeA'n .(?f economic relations must angl can be 
changed^ ** / ^ --^ 

The' Sixth Special Sessibn Upril 1974) was cohvened :{)n short 
notice at the request of Algeria to discuss tha'iquestioivrpf raw 
materials and development. %t Jhe conclusion of the^esqtflVa Dec- 
laration and a Pfogramme^^dftAction foz:^ a New Interglhtuinal 
'-Economic Order was agreed li^jK/^i. Details of the NIEO'are^iven 
late^ in this report Basicalfo. holds that each^st^e is entitled 
to lexercise effective control tr cv its natural resb^urces.and their 
exploitation. It deals- with\tW transfer qf technMogy,' the role of 
trpnsnational corporations, trade and commodity agreements. tH^ 
international monetary system, indt^striafization, and a special 
programme of Emergency measures to mitigate the developing 
countries most seriously affected by the economic crises. " ' 

Later in 1&74 (December 12) ayCharter of Ecotjdixiic Rights 
and Duties of States was adopted by" the UN General Assembly.- 
The Charter IS based on 15i ftmda^m^ntals of international 
economic relations, and it enunciates tise sovereign rights of every 
State to choose its own economic sysl«ra'^d to exercise its full 
permanent sovereignty over "all its wealth, natural resources and 
economic activities." k * . • ' " 

Thus, talk of a New International Econoniic Order permeated 
the air during th^ months before the Special Session. And while^ 



th^ ingredients of such a new order nxay not'be all that^new (see 
Muchkiind Dubey's ^resej^ta£io\in^is chapter), tii^re was geh- 
.eral agreement that radical changes were fieceswucy, that J;his 
time riesolutiitfn of such changes needed to be foll^ed by im- 
plementation, and that consultation rather than confrontation 
was the way to achieve thefn. By September 1, li975, the mood 
around UN headquarters in'New York was one df tense anticipa- 
tion. \ ' ■ . ^ ^ 

Much flurry went into, the i>re^a(a^ions for. the Seventh Spe- 
cial Session. There were three 'preparaWy comftiittee meetings at 
the UN (March, June and August 197^)^hicSi dealt primarily 
with procedural questions. The first agenda for the Session was 
not agi^ed upon until the opening* of' the Session itself. The de- 
veloping countries ^took .several opj)ortunities to confer on their 
position. They met in Dakar in early 1975 (producing the Dakar 
Declaration), they agreed ofn a broad common strategy' at the 
UNIDO Conference on Industrialization in March 1975 in Lima, 
Peru (the Lima Declaration) and ^ley met a^jain in Lima in Au- 
gust, just before the Special Session to consolidate their stand. 
(Philippe' de-Seynes, in his Briefing presentation to follow, out- 
lines the joint action which the non-aligned countries took at this 
second meeting in Lima.) The Commonwealth countries (most of 
them developing) met in Kingston, Jamaica, in May and again in 
Gs2rg«town, Guyana; in August to draft their position. And the 
traditional donor countries, the OECD members, , met in Paris in 
^^une/JuJy 1975 to ^hare their views on all of the issues likely to 
come before the Special Session. 

Early in the' first week of its proceedings th^ Forum heard 
from three UN sources about the origins of the. Special Ses.sioTi,. 
They provide three interesting and mtenvov^n background tapes- 
tries for tbe picture which is a5out to unfold.* 1 ' 

The -first excerpt is from the welcoming address by Gabriel 
Van Laethem, quoted earlier in connection with the role of NGOs. 

GABRIEL VAN LAETHEM 

i 0 . 

<ja6r?e/ Van Laethem has been UN Under- Sec ret on- 
General for Economic and Social Affairs since Januart.- 
1975. A.-inational of France y^he was educated at E&tJe 
Superieure de Commerce et de rindustrie, Lilte, and 
the I:^ndon School of Economics. He held Jiumerous 
posts in the French Foreign Service, most recently Am- 
bassador to Australia, before joining the UN. 
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The decision to hold the Special Session was made by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in December 1973, The Session was intended first of 
all to. take stock of international actions and their resujts with re- 
gard to world development and international economic co-opera- 
tion since the establishment of the United Nations, thirty years ear- 
lier. Secondly, as the Assembly itself has put it, the Session was 
designed to expand "'the dimensiovts and concepts of world 
. economic and developmental co-operation" and to give "the goal of 
development its rightful place in the United Nations system and on 
the international stage." 

When the General Assembly took that decision in December 
1973, there was no inkling that another special session of the As- 
sembly would be convened prior to the Special Session of»1975 on 
development and international economic co-operation. Yet, it w'as 
/ in 19^3 that the world economy began as you remember to experi- 
ence the upsurge of new forces which have been exerting a power- 
ful impact on the world economy. The prices of a number of pri- 
mary conunodities, notably cereals, began to rise sharplyi^around the 
middle of 1973 and, of course, in the last quarter of that year the 
price of petroleum began its upward climb. 

^ As a result of what amounted to a crucial world situation, the 
General Assembly decided to hold a special session last year which 
was devoted to an examination of problems of raw materials and 
development. It resulted, as is well-known to all of you, in the 
adoption of a Declaration and a Programme of Action on the Es- 
tablishment of a New Interiiational Economic Order. The decisions 
taken by the Assembly marked the opening of a new chapter in the 
evolution of international development policy. / 

Since its inception, the ^Organization has striven to seek new^ 
avenues of action to speed up the progress of tlie developing coiin- 
trles. In this respect, the concept of the Development Decade has 
been a landmark.. The concept was designed to serve as a focus for 
harmonising national and international action for accelerated de- 
velopment. The flame originally lit in 1961 in proclaiming the First 
United Nations Development Decade was rekindled -manifold in 
1970 when the. General Assembly adopted the IntemationarDe- 
velopment Strategy for tb^ Second United Nations Development . 
Decade. 

The Programme of Action has not replaced the Strategy but 
has carried the evolution of international development policy a 
stage further; when the events of 1973 ^nd 1974. generated a new 
challenge, the world community decided to respond in a concerted 
jnanner through this new vehicle. 

The time has now Krome to examine; in a more accurate and 
concrete way, how to implement tfiese principles of action which 
are, broadly speaking, to provide increasing opportunities to ail 
people for a better life. ri n 
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It is h\ long and difficult road on which we are engaged. This., 
we are allj aware of. No substantial success can be expected with- 
out a considerable amour^t of work and goodwill throughout the • 
world. Eagernesis and generosity, clarity and realism will be 
equally needed. ' ' 

As thej United Nations involvement in the economic field 
increases — and this has happened with dramatic speed — it becomes 
evident tha^ the International Organization can, less than ever, af- 
ford to be (^ut off from any major aspect of the world at large. Its 
authority shall henceforth increasingly rest upon a thorough 
knowledge of the complex, rapidly evolving, and often conflicting 
aspects of the economic picture throughout the world. Its effec- 
tiveness shall likewise increasingly depend upon closer co> 
operation wi^h the many different groups whose daily actions and 
reactions, particularly in such fiejds as transfers of resources and 
technology, will, in the final analysis, largely detet'mine the reality 
of the work carried out in offiqia) forums. 

The chain of persuasion that we all have to keep in mind 
stretches from the delegati^s that sit around our conference ta- * 
bles through the ministries, the cabinets, the parliaments to the 
people who form their constituencies: poor people and rich people,- 
workers, consumers, taxpayers and the unemployed. 

The^ next presentation, considerably abridged, is by Philippe de 
Seynes, Van Laethem's predecessor and head af the UN's 
economic policy planning for many years. He takes a slightly 
longer backward glance and places the Special Session in the 
perspective^ of aiseries of negotiations and ^^special events'' begin- 
ning with UNCTAD I in 1964.1n his view the Special Session oc- 
curs at a^tiine, historically speaking, of a [4regotiation e.\plosion'\ 
a term which m^igHMncidentally be added 4:o the development lex- 
* icon from this NGO forbij^! 

PHILIPPE DE SEYNES ^ " 

Phillipe de Seyncs icas head of the' UN Department- 
of Economic and Social Affairs from 1955 to 1974 and was 
■ a key figure in the Internaiional Development Strategy,' 
- the Sixth Special Session, and preparation for the 
Seventh. Since his retirement as Under-Secretary- 
/General foriEcoh(^mic arid Social -Affairs at the end of 
1974 he is d Senior Fellow with UNITAR, (UN Institute 
for Training and Research}. A national of France, he 
was educated at the University of Par i^. He held several 
posts- with the French Government before joining the UN 
■in 1955. I o 1 
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The Seventh Special Session can be considered as a "special 
event, one in a series of events that began with the UNCTAD 
meeting m 1964 and continued in recent years with the Stockholm, 
Rome, Bucharest and Mexico City conferences. What is it that 
characterizes these special events? First, thev have had an extbn- 
sive period of preparation such as preliminary meetings which 
help in building momentum around the. event. The reports and 
documents of these meetings have also added to the richness of the 
events. SPCond,^hey are encouraging participation in the form of 
Forums or Tribunes such as this one. If one hopes to change the 
value systems this cannot be done in a bureaucratic way, it has to 
bo done with the widest possible partfcipati^n^ ^ 

\\ithin the context. of the Special Session, there has been an 
acceleration in. recent years in the perception of the problems, or 
t le problemmatique" of humanity today. One of the lessons of 
th.s more acute r ception is that the progress of the last 15-20 
years is oversliaoowed by a sense of stagnation, regression andfaiN 
NIC to reii(,h certain objectives. This has come about largely 
hrough the constant repetition of the discussions, for we have 
been m a situation of unfinished business. Also, there is the 
emergence of problems which are felt to be planetary, requiring 
some global action and which are seen as "crises" problems. These 
, '';.!^;'^ P^*'M>'*^^ »^>t previously interested in the UN to recognize 
the I .N as the sole .international organization capable of dealing 
with such glohal problems. Finally, and most important, there has 
been the OPFX' strateiry which must be understood in the Context 
u 1^' T'' ^"'^^^'-'ty of the OPEC countries with the Third 
world. I his has been a 'transforming event" in that it has led to a 
redistribution of world economic power, , ' ^ 
^ ,j\s a result, we are now in a situation where there is a greater 
disposition to io-operate than previously and thus there is hope for 
li real advance in the. agreement over the implementation of impor- 
tant measures. This disposition h also being evidenced in other or- 
ganizations such as the IMF and the World Bank, but the UN is the 
more universal and deijiocratic organization, and the one which is 
indispensable for deliberating with the Socialist world of Eastern 
hurope. i 

Another result is that interdependence is really felt now as a 
reality and not as a slogan. We can rely not just on moral suasion 
but on global bargaining. Moreover, a pool of capital has emerged 
which if properly managed could be channeled in the desirable di- 
rection for development. 

How is this going to unfold within the next two weeks? There 
!^ ^.^e^j,be»*ation function which is embodied in the general debate 
m the General Assembly (the plenary). This is not merely a ritual 
inherent in the drama, but is a necessity for the progress of the 
conceptualization function of the UN. It produces a mine of infor- 
mation on where the different governments stand. 
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Of course, one expects negotiation to be the more important 
aspect of the event. There is a special problem in the negotiation 
that is to occur inasmuch as there is a real ^'negotiation explosion** 
emerging from the inspiration of the mom<?nt, deriving, for eiam-, 
pie, from the World Bank deliberations. There is a real problem of 
co-ordinating these negotiations as guidelines for future use in 
other deliberations. • 

. One can expect the content of the negotiations in the Special 
Session to include the following items. 

1. The problem of commodities, of raw materials and develop- 
ment. This mcludes the UNCTAD plan and the income stabilization 
scheme of the Lome Convention. 

2. The problem of food. The World Food Conference in Rome 
jjut together a series of resolutions and mechanisms to bring the 

UN closer to something like central management of the problem. 
These include the World Food Council, the International Fund for 
Agricultural Development as well as short-term measures. 
^ *^ 3. Access to markets, which is a perennial problem, for com- 
modities and manufactured goods of the developing countries. 

4. The question of re-evaluating part of the IMF's gold which is 
a new formula for creating the link between liquidity and de- 
velopment. *" . ' 

5. Changes in the decisionrmaking mechanisms of international 
organizations as -{i real expression of change in the distribution of 
economic power. ' . *• ^ . 

6. The need for strong concerted action of the rich govern- 
ments for economic expansion. This means real encouragement for 
"concerted action", not in the sense of similar action, but for a 

- package-of-measures taken by. national governments that would be 
complenfientar>\ "~. — ^ . - - 

The non-aligned coujitries at their meeting in Lima^decided^fo 
emphasize solidarity or collective self-reliancQ. by hegiXning im- 
plementation on three measures: 1) the creatiori'^ofX^olidarity 
Fund for economic and social development based on equal con* 
tributions of SDRs by all members, including some voluntary- con- 
tributions, 2) the creation of a fund to finance buffer stocks, and 3) 
a resolution to establish a council or association of developtn^' 
countries which produce and e;cport raw materials. These deci- 
sions indicate that thirty, years after the developed countl'ies came 
'together in OECp, the developing countries are now implementing 
plans with tlj^ir own resources to accompany the. process of 
equilibration. ^ 

The mood of the Special Session is .extremely important; as a 
"launching event" in' a series of events it must be taken very seri- 
—ously. Hopefully this mood will have an impact on the activities of 
OPEC in their forthcoming meeting^and the many other meetings 
to take place in the months to come. . 
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The final viewpoint, and a rather mo^jo detailed one; on the 
nature of the origins "of the Special Session is provided by 
Muc hkund Dubey. an Indian and a senior official of UNDP. Be- 
fore joining the UN, Mr. Dubey worked with his delegation on the 
formulation of the International Development Strategy. He gives 
a valuable summary of the Strategy and ^me interestijig com- 
ments on the comparison of the Strateg>' with the Declaration on 
a Ne\0 International. Ecoiiomic Order. Taken together, the 
Strategy and the NIEO Declaration serA-e as backgrounders for 
the Seventh $pecial Session. 

MUCHKUND DUBEY 

Muchkund Dubey has been ^Principal dfficer. Pro- 
gramme Policy Division of UNDP since J973\ A national 
of India, he was educated at Patna University, the In- 
'dian School of International Studies. Oxford^ and New 
York University. He held variiius fHJsitionsi^i ^.-c Indian 
Government before joining the UN in l.S'^l:''. *!v 

J shpU tr>- to trace the develo^ynent pf certain fmportant ideas 
<ff international economic co-operation from the time of the adop- 

..tlon in 1970 of the International Development Strateg>- to the cur- 
rent Special Session of the General Assembly. During this period a 

inumber o£ changes of far-r^^aching nature have taken place in the 

v^^wld- econpmy and in international economic relations. The be-' 
guJtmi4j^of the decade" of the 70s saw the collapse of the intema- 
tionaj in^^tj^y sysiem. Though the system has attained an 
equibbrium of>«mt, solutions to problems involved in reverting to 
a managed mternajR«<nal monetary system are still eluding us: The 
uninterrupted ecpnon^ growth of tfie We^stem countries which 

^vv as the most rem*arkab>>C&4ture of the two decades following the 
gecQhd~World-W^r^£ameJo A^trtual end Jn ihe beginning of the 
70s.;^Iost oftHe industrialize31?Ci^,nmnie«^ifto 

going throUgH ^ period of recessionrSrrtnnpanied by a two-digit in- 
flation. Finally, the sudden spurt in the^Kif prices* of 1974 aggra- 
vated many of these prob)ems and ^jealt a/particularly severe blow 
on Ae„already vulnerable economies'of MjUiat has now come to be 
known as the "Most Seriously Affected'Fce(untries. 

Partly because. of these developmei^^ jy^intemationkl climate- 
for helping the poorer countries becar^e more adverse. In fact, a 
number of retrogressive steps were tal^ by developed countries 
-in many areas involving assistance to devWi>ping countries. 

The International Development Strategy, adopted in 1970 had 
conceptually many striking futures. It was a close approximation 
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to intcmntionnl d«'Vi>lopmeni planning in thnl it Includeti goab and 
ah objeclivi* for ar% ovemll improvement in the Httuiitioti of the 
poorer countries & iivrks «i;.other quantitative objec^tiven d<>rived 
from this over-all objective and connislent with each other and a 
.Hot of measures to attain these goaln and objeclive*i. h wa!««al^ a 
veir>* comprehensive document in that, for the finit^time* it included 
objectives in the social field for erallicatton of rnasf^ poverty, for 
combating unemployment, for achieving greater equality in income 
dititribution and for a^!$i«»ting the under«privileg<*d and vulnerable 
sections of Ihe society. The measures included in the Stniteg>' were 
derived logically from the goals and objectives. The goals and ob. 
jectives as well as the jneawrt^ were specified in sufficient detail, 
in quantitativi^-^nrmtTand with a time-bound framework so as to 
proyide-^r frame of reference for ^accountability in their ira piemen* 
tiition. 

The Strategy embodied thi» highest degree of commitment ever 
reflected in any document of this nature adopted before or since 
1970. When one talk** o( commitment in the cotitext of UN resolu- 
tions, one does not ref< r lo commitment in art absc»lute or legal 
senses one mainly <l< ,ils with the concept of moral commitment and 
with the degree of -*ut h moral commitments. The Strateg>* reflects 
the* highest degr#?<' i>r ?iUi*h commitments not only because of thjc* 
terms 'in which the obligations have been assumed (such as "Gov- 
ernments shall . , .'*), but also because of the frame of accountabil* 
ity in term»\of quantitative goals and objectives and time-bound 
measures provided in it and the fact that the measures follow logj. 
cally from the goals and objectivcs^^This is brmjght out clearly in 
paragraph 12 of the Strateg>* where it is stated that Governments 
^'subscribe to the goals and objectives of the decade* and resolve to 
take the measures to translate them into reality." 

The importance of the Sixth Special Session of the United Na- 
. tions Genth-al As'sembly held in 1974 derives from its political ori- 
" gin: This constituted both the weakness and strength-iffthe docu* 
ment on the New Intematio'nal Economic Order adopt^tik^y the 
Sixth Sp^ial vS«rssi6n. The Sixth Special Session, was cal1edm5»mly 
. as a protest ajg^ainst the accusation that the sudden and sharp in*, 
crease in the oil price alone was responsible for the world 
economic crisis which had allegedly threatened the post*war world 
ecoomic order. The Session was an attempt to assert that what 
way at stake was not the preservation of the present world 
ef.t>nomsc order, which the developing countries assiduously but 
unsuccessfully tried to transform during the last 25 years, but the 
establishment of a New International Economic Order. 

The iNew International Econoinic Order proclaimed by the 
Sixth Special Session is not a new- concept. All along it has been 
one of the ultimate objectives of international development co*op* 
eration. It was the rall>ing theme of the first UNCTAD a decade 



a«o. The vor>' firnt M.^n(ence of the DtHrrarmion of thi? Ctroup of >7 
adopted ni the end f)f the first irNCTAfy >tjfiieJ ih^it \hh^ Confer* 
ence wa?i n filgniffriint »lep toutird^ c reiitin^ a new and jiiM World 
«»conofriic •order'/.. . 

With a few exception*!, the main com(p5>nent^ Qf thi^ t>c"ClDr<ition 
on a Neu Internaiionul Economic Order are tht^ *ame tfiu^e em-i 
bodied In earlier documentJ^. Moreover, the document it* generally 
dencieni In \o\^c of itn content and cUriiy itnd precHkon of t{» 
4deoj«. In most ca^en, neither the genrrii? content not the method of 
: tmplementaf ton of the rcH:Qtnmendiition!>« in specified. This delracts 
considerably from itn opernttonal significance. IMUk*^ the Stnitegy, 
the document Js also extremely weak tn the rtaturt^ of commitmenl^ 
impWed In it. Ther^^'ts the oierwheim'ing qualificatlom;'^^:^??; efforts 
fihould be made.*' There is n^^ ov<>r«af( frttmework.of pn : Jy de- 
fined and quantified goals iiiki.ob^i'CMves nor a frame ^ count* 
-abUity in terms of/time^hound target*!* for me«isurine |ii>ogrxiss in 
tmpiementat)on> > 

- Hjoing by ih**^ substanitve content atid ihc deg?*^ of commit* 
ment, the developed counirtes should have found the documf n; on 
D New lnu>mattoniil Econa;kntc-Order tnuch more ttcceptable than 
tfie Strategy, ff^ in spite of its dciliciencies. the document on a-New 
jntematl&no'^ Eronomic Order became '?oniniV4f*rsial* it was mainly 
because of itJ* political origin. The controversial aspects y^vtr those 
wUch had political overtonVs. i^uch <>ss she right to nationaliw?r 
sov«rcigni> over natural i;esources; (ac«1itattng the functioning of 
producer^*' associations, etc. Another reason w hv this document 
could not find wider acceptance dm.onf(-thT??tUfied/co 
that it was adopted at a time when developing ^rountries Vfffe seen 
in a positjof^ td bc^abb to force the imt^lementa^b'n of at least some 
of the- measures adopted in thj(>> past but never -nnpleroemcd»*l^^^* a 
ftdo commentary on the siate of linte'rnationaJ dPevdopmeni-coHrper- 
atit>< £f^i$t developed o>unti'ies should be prepared to atrcept gresat* 
t!r cbtigali^ms and mor^rigorous commitipc'^is so long^ as thsit are 
' ;«.re that these would gB diluted in the pfocts?* of implemei^%»n. 
hut should '^vrenuously objtrct to less rigorous commttmehls simply 
because there is some posHi^^ ^f their being im^lementedo ' , 

The tflost importjint ^chii^vcinem of the Si^ih Spef^ial Session 
was its adoption of thcvSpevtal Programme of Emergency -Assss** 
tanc\^to Most Seriotisly AfRccted countries. Emer|?enc>^ nssisianre 
does Mat constitute a new feature of-the ifctiviiics of the VN system. 
It hasu>een provided'on numerous oecasio^s in the past and there 
no wj even a co*ord>rtaUng machiner;^ for it. However, the cot^text 
and tttp manner Jn w»htch emergency assistance is proviided in the 
Htxu^ent on a New Internationa} Economic Order puts it on a 
very different footing. Emergency as^sslanti^ under the Special 
Programme differs from emergency operations eafjief carried out 
*by the UN in tha^^at it is of a rcTntivHv longer duration^ lasting till 
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the fn(! ,>>^u» cicviuie; ibi it is nul in rt-spons*/ Ui hiidiriil or num- 
madr ^ ,.s(i-rs bin to counter tfjo conrijiui iitton of world tM-^i^nomic 
forceps. n:t it i> not ad-hor 1)iir i onstttiiies iin intojjriil part of an 
ovi»V*iiU t'ffort to tritnsform thi^ world t^Vonomic ordt»r: and ult ilu»st» 
arf tln» only measure^ jn the donimont which nre dntailed, specific 
and within a tinu* > ind framework- Tlie emergency assistance 
idea wiJ! b** '•ne Oi ihe important subjects for decision at the 
.S«»venth Special! Session- It is inchided in the proposals advanced 
hy ihe developinji» countries an<i i-- a!s<» the main theme of a sepa- 
rate proposal of the Governrnt-nt ol the Netherlands. 

5 he derision to ciiU tRie Seventh Sp«.»cial Session t^f the General 
Asyemhfy ok e-<|iites the convening: of the Sixth Special Session. The 
sU[»jCf'stson for the Sixth was made in a meetiniij of Ihr non-ali>i;ied 
eivunti'ies because of some adverse trends and devefopments of ii 
tnmmatic nature in the early 70s which threatened to frustnile the 
d^elopment ejforts of the developing countries. 

The Sixth Spectat Session ^jenerated li number of ideas which 
ari^ K^'in^ to loom lar>;e at the current session, Amonj^ the.s^iare: 
over-all inteiirated programme for commodities, encoura^jement of 
producern* alliances* and j)utttn^ the flow of financial resources t<i 
developing; countries on an automatic basis. Then* is hardly 5iny- 
.th5n)» nejv in. most of these ideas. The various elements of these 
propoiiits have been under discussion for the last 15 to 20 years 
and the problems encountered in an attempt to reach ajireement 
on them «re well knowiK ^ 

Take* for example* tht» over-aU in te>* rated projiramme for 
comnioditte«'. The itiea »s to t;ickle simultaneously the problems of 
18 to •*!0 primary commodities of export interest to develophi^ 
^'oor^^r^es, apply a common set of prini-iples and t)bjectives to these 
commodities* and moke use. as appropriate, of all the pos.«*ible 
modalities for orjjanizin^ commodity markets such as buffer stock 
operations, cortractual inter-govern mental agreements for iiale 
and purchase, compensatory financing, market sharing, divcfsifi* 
cation^ etc. Most of these prrnriples and modalities were agreed 
upon >ii the first UNCT.-XD, but remain to be practically applied 
through the conclusion of agj^n^ments on specific commodities.. 

Early action oi^ internntsonalxomniodivy stocks is regarded 
the cornerstone of an integrat^rd |>>^^immi^ for commodities. In* 
tet national stocking of V^'i'^i^O* commodities has ac^juired ii r\ew 
significance recently because of toe current shottage of food* 
grains, fertilizers anti certain raw materj{^ls. These shortages seem 
to be of a structural nature and are liikeJy to continue. The era of a 
single or few eountrjes htudtng stocks sufficient fcir the retjuire* 
ments of the Internationa! community as a whole seems no\v to be 
over, At the same lime» international' stocks; of adequate si/es, can 
be of great assistance for the stabUi/ation of the prices of cet*tain 
commodities. The reason why the buffer stock mechanism has so 



&ir played n Itjniled role has boon the hkck of resources for financ- 
ing <»tocks: thks p4>ssihiljty of finding ni>\ sources of finanein^ has 
led to a renewed emphasi«,^ on the role of the »>ufr<-r stock 
mechanism- A proponal has'^bech mad<* to creaw> a centnii pool of 
funds to finance mult^comm9dily buffer stocks^ The amount of re^ - 
sources- ri?quired foil the financing and stacking, in adequate quan^ 
tales, of iH commodities* has been estimatod by the CNCTAD Sec^ 
retxilriaf to be SI0.7 million. 

Another idea bVing pursued is that of indexation as a 
safeguard against tht' importation of inflhtion from developed 
countries and For ensuring a syst^matir and steady improvement 
in the U?rms of trade of developing coui?itriev. Indexation, itself, is a 
neutral concept connoting lyi index or indication of the magnitude 
of chanjfes that need to be introduced in one variable in response 
to chan^es in other variables, assuming that there is u policy deci- 
sion to estabKsh such a link in purstfance of particular social or 
political objectives. The concept 6f an indircdjink between the 

. prices of primary commodities exported by developing c^iuntries 
and those of their imports has been accepted in the puit. For 
example, in the First UNCTAD Cohference. iigrvcment was reached . 

.on **improving the import purchasing ptSwer of products exported 
by drvf^loping countdes/* \Vhat is now proposed is a direct link be- 
tween these two prices which^has nol far been acceptc-d. How. 
ever, (he acceptance of sucK a link implies readiness to nmch ag- 
reement on and to put into effect a series or commodity stab^liwv,. 
tion schemes. The past experurnce has shown that this ij^ bv no 
means an easy task. '-•^^ 

Similarly, the legitimate desire of develojVing countries to 
co-operate among themselves in order to impH>ve the marketing 
prospects and tt^ms of trade of the primary commodities exported . 
by them has been recx>griized for^a long time. As earlv as in.t^ie 
early 50s. producers of coffee, sugar and cocoa, tried to'co operate 
iimong thems(jlves in an attempt to prevent disruptions of their de- 
velopment plans by sudden declines in the prices of these com- 
modities. Such initiatives were take^ mostly in the wake of failures 
to conclifde con»n\oditv; ag«;eemenUH. Producers' alliances were also 
regarded as a legitimate form of intei-national co-operation in or^ler 
to pave the grounTd for ^he conclusion of commodity agreements, 
rhis has bei^^itticularly true of the negotiutionv vv r the organi- 
zation of tht'Thiirkets^of hard fibres, jute an J tea. 

The conceiU of producers* allianrrs, im spite <rf having been ac- 
cepted in practice in the past, has become extretnely controversial 
recently due to ^th^ success of the oil pro^ucin^r countries in in- 
creasing petroleum >rices. Hie fears being raised regarding p!*o. 
ducers* associations using cartel powers to fix prices arbitrarily 
arc g^^nerally pxaggerated and largely unjustified. .T^ie scope of 
price action by producers^ assocrations is limited with regard to 
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mojrt commodities. Besides, eveiVif price action can be taken in re- 
lation to some commodities, the ^sacrifice implied fur^developed 
countries is not likely to he of any great magnitude. It should be 
realized also that producers* associations need not necessarily pur- 
sue price objectives; th< rc is an immense scope for co-operation in 
other .fields of commoditv/^olicy such as improving the share of* 
developing countm***-*n t)Ve transport and marketing of com- 
modities, improving the qVality of pritnary products, ari;^mgements 
for stockin^j, etc. » - 

The above and other ideas have triggered a whole series of ac- 
tivities, studies and research by international orgaivizations during 
the last few months. Most of these ideas .are also reflected in the 
position paper prepared by the Group of 77 as a bi>sis for negotia- 
tion at the Seventh Special Session. The prospects of reaching 
agreement on some of these proposals have improved because the re- 
Cent developments have strengthened the. bargaining position of 
the developing countries aind have placed, at their disposal rc- 
, sources to implement some of these measures. This should prompt 
the developed countries to join. 

The Seventh Special Session has a two-fold lask — pne.of re- 
trieval or restating the ohjejctives agreed -upon, earlier b&t lost 
sight of because of the current world econrtmrie situation; and the 
other of making progress in certain areas on account of the new 
bargaining position of the developing countries and the new 
perspectives that recent developments have opened for co-operation . 
among themselves. ^ • . 

The Fprum and the Special Session 

As montionod in the Preface, the Forum tried to run parallel 
in terms of content— as much a.s possible— with the Special Ses- 
sion, Because the detaifed agenda of the Special Session was not 
known in advance, and becau^Te the Forum organizers wished to 
present a complete and well-rounded programme m keeping with 
the broad interests of the NGOs. this was neither possible nor de- 
si: .i.le al] of ihe time. . 

HowevfM'. seven agenda points reflected in the R^olution of^- 
the Special Session do a)rrespond generally with seven of the* nine 
/afternoon Forum sessions. These are cbvered by Chapters III 
. through IX of this booktet and correspond as follows: , 
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Chapter 

I Introduction' 

II Human Values in the New 

Economic Ord^r 

III Trade and - Commodity 
Problems 

(this Forum session 
. touched only indi- 
rectly on "aid".) 

IV Finance and Monetary 
Problems * 

(this Forum / session 
touched only indirectly on 
'*aid«) 

V Science and Technology ' 

VI Employment and Indus-^ 
trialization 

(The Forum session tended 
^ to emphasize 
employment prob^ 
lems.) 

yil Food and* Marine- Re- 
sources 

VIII Internal Development 
Strategies 

(Th« Forupi session co- 
vered a wider scope' 
than the Special Ses- ' 
sioh.). 

IX Global Structures 



X Shaping the Future 
XJ Mood of the Special Ses- 
sion 

XII lN[pO Next Steps 



Special Session Resolution 
Section ^ 



I International T\vide . 



II Transfer of I^eal Resources 
I f6r Financin-g the De- 
Ivelopment of Developing 
Countries and Interna- 
tional Monetary Problems/ 
III^ J&cience and*' Technology 
IV Industrialization' 



V Food and Agriculture 

yi Cooperation among 
veloping Countries 



De- 



vil Restrubturing of the 
Economic and Social Sec- 
tions of the United Na- 
tional- System 



• Beginning each of these chapters (III through IX) the reader 
will find a few paragraphs on the background of the p^ticular is-^ 
sue,.usu£illy referring to the relevant parts of the International 
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Development Strategy (1970) and to significant action* taken since 
then. / - 

The main part of each* chapter is a summary of the presenta- 
,tion of each of the participants. When there was relevant discus- 
sion with the Forum audience, this is summarized briefly either 
in narrative or in question/answer form. Each chapter concludes 
with a suncimary of the relevant section of the Special Session Res- 
olution. The text of the whole Revolution 3362 (S-VID is re- 
printed as Appendix ii. A few concluding paragraphs on "next 
steps," i.e. where the issue will be taken next complete each chap- 
"ler. Human Values in the Economic Order (Chapter II) and Shap- 
ing the Future (Chapter X> deal with subjects not specifically cov- 
ered by the Special Session. 

Chapter XI is an attempt to give' the reader a feeling of the 
?7iood of the Special Session as perceived hy statements made at* 
•the Forum and elsewhere by various government deliegates and 
other observers. They made these comments at the mid-point and^ 
near the end of the conference. The *'*mood'\ as Philippe/de Seynes* 
Remarked earlier in these pages* is yery important to the work- 
ings of any Special Session indeed to any form of negotiation, and 
it was generally agreed that the mood or spirit of -this Seventh 
Special Session was one of its extraordinary characteristics. 

The final chapter (XII r is about the NG(5s— what theyvdid at 
the Special Session, what others said about them, and wKatJpaths 
they might follow from here in helping to implement the S^[}ecial' 
. Session recommendations. The facts and opinions in all of the 
chapters of this report should help to stimulate action. 



HUMAN VALUES IN THE ECONOMIC ' 

/ORDER 

As Muchkund Dubey/pp^inted out in the'previous chapte\r, the 
iDeclaration on the E^tajblishment of a New International ^ * 
Economic Order, and irfdeed the .whole agenda for the Seventh 
Special Session did not refer to the social or human aspects of de- 
veloipment. Was this a wea(kness in planning? 4 . 

«The Special Ses^on planners — both dfiHegates and UN 
oiTicials — v/ould say it iwas not^he social im&rative^ are clearly 
laid oiit in the Internat^'iona^ Developnient^wategy w was 
also 3^ background document for the Special Session. It is better, 
they woi|[ld argue, to narrow doyh the focus of the Special Session 
itself to deal with si>| specific subjects of economic and structural 
interest, than to try ^qpver the v/hole econom^c^social and polit- 
ical spectrum as* so niany UN meetings do. 

But the drive foj* change in the world econ6hiic order is moti- 
vated by need Jbr| an . improvement in the ^juality of human 
life. Thgiig fore the .Foirum organizers were conscipus that one ses- 
sion, ^Sny' in their programme, should deal with this topic of 
human values, even if it did not relate specifically to the Special 
Session .agenda. I 7, ^ 

The session wKs chaired by Peter Henriot of the Washin^on- 
based Center of Concern, He outlines thrfee basic models of 
development — thejecor jmic model, the social model and the polit- 
- ical model—and £f§ks-^here and how human values are conaid- ! ' 
ered. 

Mochter Lubii an Indonesian journal'' : and novelist picks up . 
on the quality pfi life pointing out t)ii.- v/nile the peoples of the | ' 
developing work want the technology, the resources, and- the 
'^economic advantages of the developed world they do not want 
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"human values" # alienation, competition and loneliness which 
seem to go with all of* it. , 
Isaac Asimov, the prolific American author of books on sci- 
ence, science-fiction and our pianet, follows with an^ interesting 
point of view on the limitation oniiuman freedom in the con^xt 
of overcrqwding and shortage of resources. ^ \^ 

The other three panelists speak of specific, subjects which a^- . 
feet biim^ih values^. Georg Picht, a Protestant 'theologian f^om 
•West Germany, cieals.with disarmament. Julia Henderson, aot . 
many years the hi jjhest^ranking woman in the UN Secretariat 
pJi^ now Secretary General of the International Planned Parent- 
hood federation in London speaks about the role of women and 
the population issue. And Appiah Pathmarajah, a senior diplomat 
froni Sri Lanka and now Special Assistant for the World . 



Employment Conference of ILO refepe-t^^empioyment. 
THE f'ORllM 



PETER HENRI OT 

■V 

Peter Henriot, S.J.. has been a Staff Associate Qt tTie 
\ Center of Concern, Washington, D.C., since its founding 
in 1971. He ads- formerly Visiting Associat^^y Joint 
Cenfer for Urban Studies of Harvard-MIT; and^a 
member oC the Political. Science Department, Seattle 
Unicersity. He received his Ph.D. in Political Science, 
University of Chicago In 1967. He is the author of many 
articles on development ^ social indicators and social 
ethics . . 

. C * 

, Inherent In the problem of development are human vs^lue ques- 
tions which are more than merely "theological" concents, but « 
practical political realities. V ' . 

It may be beneficial therefore to loolc aX the kinm^ ot questions 
raised with regard to human^ values within three bas^cSnodels of 
development. ^ 

1, The Economic Model This model emphasizes the. problem of ^J^ 
capitalization necessary to move through the stages of ^economic/;^^ 
growth, . i..e., increase of GNP, developing modes of transpbrtati^i^' 
and industrialization a^d the mobilisation of r^f^sources. Su^^'^a 
model, however, often neglects basic problems of human life yi^ich 
are directly or. indirectly consequences of economic patter^, such 
as income distribution, migration, the kinds of skills aiul'^jobs 6n* 
tailed^ and the exte'nt to which GNP per capita figure^an tell us 
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about the (Quality of life provided for people. In short, the mere in- 
crease in GNP is not necessarily synonymous with what we might 
call "development." 

2. The Social Model The Second DeveIo4)ment Decade has 
stressed social as well as economic goals, includi]|jig those of income dis- 
tribution, health care, educationail opportunities and facilities, 
rur^ as well as industrial develo^ent and the quality of life. It is 
within this model that Robert MiNamara, President of the World 
Bank, has expressed his concern with the poorest sector of society, 
the "lower '40^" of the' population. Within such a development 
model, profound ethical and moral problems necessarily arise. 
, .*). The Political Model In emphasizing the process by which 
growth occurs,' the political development model emphasizes the 
problem of power relationships between rich and poor countries. 
The question of dependency enters such a model and places the 
question of trade not merely in market terms, but in terms of the 
power parameters in^which growth takes place. Thus, for example,' 
the question of international structures arises, i.e., the "New Inter- 
•national Economic Order." 

It is important to^^'sk under which vision or model of develop- 
ment a particular nation or international programme is pursuing 
its goals. Within'such a' context, it is also important ^ask on 
whose terms growth occurs and for whose benefit. For example, 
one might ask is the nation the subject or the object of development? 

V Value questions arise when one inspects the process by^which 
evelo^ment occurs. That process cannot involve purely political 
br economic concerns, but mtist also be predicated on questions of 
social justice, which involve matters of income distribution, par- 
ticipa^on in decision-making, and a number oLother social issues. 
Jt is in this area that the value implications of development policy 
mAke themselves most harshly felt. 

MOCHTARLUBIS • 

Mochtar Labis is a Journalist and novelist. Publiaher 
and Editor-in-Chief of the daily newspaper Indonesia 
Raya, Jakarta. He is also editor of thediterary magazine, 
HORIZON^ Jakarta, and MEDIA Magazine, Hong 
Kong. He has written and published many books and 
two of his novels have been published in- several lan- 
guages. He" was imprisoned for nine years under the late 
President Soekarno of Indonesia,' He has written articles 
on developmental problems in developing societies and 
/ during the past fiv^ yean$^as(oeen involved oarticularly 
with environmental problems. >v 
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The quality of life within the developed nations is not an en- 
tirely enviable one, precipitating feelings of alienation, competition 
and loneIine9?Wlndeed,Jt js hoped tha\ Indonesia will not develop 
along these lines. Yet^ poverty alienates man as well. Hence, the 
contradiction resides within the need for development. These prob- 
lems are faced by many of the industrialized nations. On the other 
hand developing couphnes need to modernize, but should not do so 
at the expense of fhflajft^raditional values which in the past have 
sustained human Survival in the developing societies. Human val- 
ues here-;enter into^the question of '"development." " 

In many of the developing nations the role of women has-been 
largely ignored, despite the fafi?t^that women are more productive 
than rten, as in, Indonesia where women engage in the majority of 
agricultural liroduVtion. It is hoped thai women throughout the 
world wiir continue\|to be aggressive in'd^manding their rights. 

In regard to the question of technology, although, technology is 
necessary and useful in alleviatfflg man's burdens, it must be ap- 
^^^^"T^propriate to the needs of the culture and society and should not be 
ilPPljed indiscriminately .to all developing nations alike. In many of 
tTie industrialized nations, technology has assumed itfordinate 
^ proportions and led to destructive pattern.v th^ outcome of which, 
has been that hiachines and profit now rule men, rather than being 
their tools. The participation of various companies in bverthrowing 
governments when it appe/Trs in their interest to^do so'testifies to 
the need not to become mor<i technological in many cases but 
rather more human, '^Appropriate technology" should be de- 
A'el6ped, geared to the needs, conditions and resources of the de- 
veloping nation. 

^ Perhaps most importantly. \% is not technological advancement, 
the development «f weapons, or maintenance of armies that is 
necessary foe meaningful development, but rather educating our-, 
selves to "be more human" through the development of cultura,l val- 
ues which will encourage awareness, beauty, and sense of com- 
pleteness on the part of ail the peoples of the world. Hence, in pur- 
suing the goal of. development it must not' be forgotten that the 
I satisfaction of basic Kljiman needs involves as well the development 
of basic human values. 
* > 

ISAAC ASIMOV , 

Isaac Asimov IS the author of 166 books, includhig 
Earth: Our Crowded Spaceship (VNICEF publication). 
Born in the USSR and naturalized a US citizen, he re- 
ceived a Ph.D In Chemistry- from Columbia Uniuersity. 
He is Associ'ate Professor of Biochemistry, School of 
Medicine Boston University^ . 
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The subject of human freedom as a value has not been men- 
tioned yet. Looking at history, human freedom has unfortunately 
not been considered a right in most societies/ In fact, most people 
do not think sufficiently about their own freedom— even when it is 
severely limited. Moreover, human freedom has such a low priority 
that it is taken away in any situation where one person's fre;<Bdom 
makes^^ inconvenient for other people. " 

What constitutes limitation on human freedom? First of all 
there are physical limitations of freedom. For example, men cannot 
choose to fly by flapping their arms. Itis physically impossible. 

^econd, living within a society imposes certain- restrictions on 
freedT^, such as the traffic restrictions that ai:e placed on 
molorisis. Also within a society limits are put on freedoms of cer- 
tain sectt^s of the population such as women, children and older 
P^ple.. iTiSfect, it seems to be a phenomenon of living in societies 
that there persists a certain /'maldistribution of freedom" even 
where thsrd is a great deal of homogeniety. If all persons are of the 
same^ass and color, then. we tend to remove freedom from those 
wi£h Tong hair. • ^ 

A third limitation on human freedom is the existence oT 
**crises," such as the recent **energy crisis." When there is a crisis, 
people's securitjr is threatened and they- find it litecessary to re- 
move someone's freedom; even perhaps their own. 

What does the analysis of the sources of limitations of luiman 
freedom suggest for the expansion of human freedom? I^a/tligests 
that freedom is increased to the -extent that people can do the fol- 
lowing: 1) accept physical limitations; 2) agree to necessary restric- 
tions like traffic regulations; and 3) reduce insecurities such as 
those due to crises. To do these things^, it would be necessary to 
educate people, to remove prejudices and- to employ force or the 
threat of force. While the last method seems almost a contradiction 
to the goal of freedom, an illustration would show that 'this is not 
necessarily so; if we took down all highway signs and let people 
dr ive only by this understanding of rules, there would ensue an in- 
cootrollable traffic snag to the further detriment of every driver's 
freedom to travel. ' ' 

The problem of human freedom as it is, is a function of popula- 
tion density and population growth. People simply do not under- 
stand sufficiently how population density in itself encroaches on 
human freedom. To give a useful example, if two people live in an 
apartment with two bathrooms, they can agree to have free use of 
the bathrooms, i.e. each person can use a bathroom whenever he 
wants to, for however long he desires. However, if twenty peo{)le 
share an apartment with two bathrooms,, there is automatically 
imposed a limitatioi^ on^athroom^us^ ^ ' c e doi t l STN^v matter if they 
have a charter, foarteen Joints, orf whatever, tweilty people will 
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our car, the more people on the road, the more restrictions become 
necessary. In effect, the more people you have, the more anything 
one does tends. to affect others adversely, and so a conflict of free- 
dom results. To give a personal example,* freedom allowed to users 
of Central Park to play amplified music has effectively lessened my 
own freedom to enjoy quiet from my apartment near the park. 

So as population increases, human freedom decreases — it is 
that simple. As population levels increase, there is less and lesjs 
meaning to talk of hurftBi^ rights, women's rights, or demilitariza- 
tion. At the limit of population density, the requirements to merely 
stay 'alive are going 'to push against what the earth can supply. 
Also as population increases indefinitely, it will becom"© impossible 
^o^ve help. For instance, the United , States sells grain to feed 
those starving in other countries. But wheh the United^States 
population rises to a level where Americans do not have enough 
food for themselves, we will surely see a decided lack -of en- 
thusiasm for selling grain abroad. When the decision for an indi- 
vidual is a choice between "does he eat or do I eat," a situation is 
reacl^ed where there is no chance of human justice or human free- 
dom existing. , 

Looking at the relation of population densit>' on human free- 
dom and human values, there are the following choices: it is possi- 
ble to have a^sparsely settled earth with slavery and injustice, or a 
sparsely settled earth with justice and equality. However, it is im- 
possible to have an overpopulated earth with justice and freedom. 

In conclusion, there is no point in discussing any subsidiary 
problems of a world economic order unless we consider the popu- 
lation problem. It is sheer suicide to concentrate all discussion and 
all efforts on all problems but the population problem. Without 
solving the population problem, it is impossibly to soive any other 
problem of human values. 
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CIpJiv A f- be adopted to give disarmament a cham:^ 

Withou; reduction in the money spent on ^rms is neeSI^ 

Without such reduction, the needs of the poor cannot be met BuT 
violence force and the dHve to mutual deterrence is the norm The 

How ca°n T h"." " ''T'' '''' ^"^"^ social jnst ce 

HOW can the dilemma be solved? 

J*'^..^^ P'-oblem areas can be delineated. First, the drive to- 

^."r r'"''' T"*""''^ S^'^""^' stmggle to duci. 

date social values and ideology. Third, the course of disarmament 
and power relationships. Each can be sep^atelv Analyzed' Ye^fhi 
dynamics of their interaction is such thatlhey must be Seated to ■ ' 

Human values are considered to be only a projection of the 
subconscious which are reflected on the eve^r changing mirror of 
human consciousness. Thus, values would bj^subjective - 
phenomena varying across all levels of man's social, political and 
cultural orders. Therefore, to legislate values is an absurdirv 

nS"r "r"*'* "''P^'-'^^ '° «hare a common va?ue set A - 
pluralistic structure of economic, social and political conditLI 
corresponds to a pluralityvof value systems. ' ^ . ' ^""^"'ons 

Yet ajl cultures will-depend for their survival on a functioniru/ 
integrated world economic system. This leads to an insoTub^X 
lemma: agreement on a generally acceptable value set is impossible^ 
. given a subjective plurality of values. impossiDle 

Is there a way oiit? One can premise that all values disappear 
when human hfe ends. All values thus depend on an agreement to 
create a world order which will guarantee lif*. We will reXe this 

wSLhlre n^c '^"/"t*"'''^- '^''"^ global Unimum valu^ 

which are necessary- to the survival of the spefies. They afe'c'rueUv 

objective To serve them, we need an efftcient- proc4 of global 
^nH h ";'^u ^"P'-«"«tionaI administration of the prod Sc^ion 
and distribution of food as well as mineral and energy resburces a 
supranational authority to control global pollution, and a system of 
.disarmamen and arms control efficient enough to ensure the tTch- 
nical impossibility of war. mtr iei.ii 

n.,I!i''h' n^"^" disarmament. The Current discourse is' domi- 
nated by technocrats. When we ask.how disarmament is related to 
rnrThi"f' order, no answer is forthcom! 

ing. The technocrats do not understand the interaction between- 
arms production, economic equity and human values Arms oro- 

SeddeH " ^'"f'^.dd^.d PoUticl structures which nlumW em-' 
bedded in social value structures. ^ ' ' 

nrp 7„*!f T^^? naiionalistic moieties according to a ' 

aatarchv ^ «g'--">t"ral pattern, and characterized by political 
autarchy. Since any new world economib order presupposes a new 
political c-H»r as well, the present intblerable sit'J^ation'^Jeed.. rea" 
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rangement. One approach to solving the irrationality of the present 
structures is to lay open^he prejudices inherent in them. 

After all, the present irrational structures can be maintained 
only by force of arms, which production would be better directed 
to serving the needs of the hungering ^illicfns. No country can pre- 
sume any more to be master o^i^s own destiny or to guarantee the 
national secujity or the minimum needs for its people. Political un- 
rest is the answer. But^our interdependent world leaves us no 
roohi for revolution. Every outbreak of violence is related to the 
stru^le between superpowers and may 'lead to a nuclear war. 

To^summarize, all values disappear Jf life is destroyed. Yet the 
politicaKstructuro of our planet is anachronistic, and is forcing a 
destructive^process. These structures^ dolnot include the means for 
the maintenance of minimum values. We need now a sober and 
stem analysiSxof the conditions necessary for the maintenance of 
life. Arms production of any sort is imcompatable with this goal. 
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Julia Henderson ks Secretary GV/iJ^a/ of ihe Interna- 
tional Planned Parenthood Federatioh: A member of UN 
Secretariat from 1946 t^ 1971 she stlrved as Director of 
Bureau of Social Affairs and Associate Commissioner . 
for Technical Assistance She holdsla Ph.D. degree in 
political science and economics and Honorary degrees in 
law, humane letters and humanittc^. She is active in 
civic, educational and church affairs] at both local and 
international levels and is author of numerous artit'les 
on social development and population finest ions. 

Although many speeches of governm .'ntal representatives at 
the World Conferences in Buf^harest, Rome and Mexico City cite 
social justice as the prop^r^goal of the international community, 
the documents before the Special Session pf the General Assembly 
have shown an apparent lack of concern \^ ith social isaiies. Two of 
these are the role of women in development and \he population is* 
sue.' These documents, whix:h seem to be \t'ritten by men for men, 
do not sufficiently come to grips with women's problems. There is 
a dearth of women in decision-iftaking positions on economic mat- 
ters'; both at national and internatiomd levels. There is a tendency 
to ascribe an essentially domestic orientation to women with the 
result that they are exclucted from providing input on mac- 
roeconomic questions. 

Two areas considered here as **mibro-questionB** can be 
pointed out? Women are important food producers. In fact, more 
food is producisd-by women than by men in the developing coua- 
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trk\H. F«rtht?rmofO, the ch«fCUHsjon revolvinji aroimd lh«f energy 
cri!»i«j 4ffnori*H ihc« fad thiii bumun onergy is llu* predummant 
energy t^nource in ihv devf;iopitng countrkH. Fcir t')i;ufnpU^. cnerity 
] conftumption i» involved in nuch ende^ivor^ as uiiU*f .giahcnn}{ «ind 
dung collection. 

Women can be naeui^ of change. Farm wh en are ofu»n u Hling 
u> run risku whk^ their hu^hand^ are.nou They are, (or example, 
more willing to accept new agricultural technology. Bi»t thj** 
domefiti<; influence muM be superseded by more sub«ilantive 
power. Women munt dt^irmand a higher !e%'el of participation in de» 
ci!itonf« which affect their welfare* . • - 

The %4*QOnd area intimately related to human values is that 
complex of iHHues related to "population." International immiigra' 
tion.nowH.have tremendous ^inruptive effect* on human Ufe» Inter* 
nal migration. a*s welL prcHenlti serious problems. For exatnple. in 
Bombay. India, the city contains one mdlion migrants^ jiod .two 
million homele«iis persons. Thus, we munt pay Rreat attenlion lo 
population ti4in«^fers as well yts technology transfer!*. In all cir- 
cumstance»« every faimtly bar* the right to determine the number 
and spacing of itn children- Fa?;iily pliinnhig is declare^) a ba«ic 
human right by a series of UN Conference** from Teheian in 1968 
10 Bucharest in 1971. but it finds^no place juthen men begin to talk 
^ of "serious'* economic quei^Uons. The fact that mofe than three- 
quarters of men and women arip effectively deprtvini of information 
and !^^rvice^s to achieve thin righf may in fac^ becomf: the Achilhv-; 
heel of the New International Economic Order/ 

The United Nations' segregated approach to jiroblenivsolving 
Hhouid now. bi* replaced by an integrated approach. The separate 
treatment of economic, social and- political pr^nblem« it* ineffectives 
after all the poor ma,sie*i in. the developing roiifUrieH do riot diittjn* 
, gtiislr their problems in this manner. For the. patil twenty years, 
fKime of uH have heerf proposing a reorganfxation «)f' General 
senribly committeen lo include a Development CommUler v-hSch 
would have a fully integrated approach. E^cpantilson of ihe rcJc of 
women in the Unitt^d Nations is alno needed. Women should r%oi be 
relegated only to committees on human rij(his and s<ru«| pn^hk-rns. 

APPIAH PATHMARAJAH . ' 

Apptah Paihmarajah tn SfH'nai Assistant far tht* WorH 
Ensplaynii'^^t Confen^nci* in tht' IL0 A former Sn Umia 
career diph-iffmt he tvas last posti'd ak Sr^ I^nkart Am* 
frtxssador to (ke Vntt»*d S'atu>n$ Offuvtn Geneva lie ha}> 
. been Chatrman of the Croup 7^ in\Gmeca, Ch^trman of 
the Ad Hoc CommtUec on the Long Ranga Strategy for 
UNIDO and Sp€)kesfnan for Ike Group of 77 in UI^- 
CtAD. UNIDO and USE!\ ' 
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ConsidtT thf fonottinR huns: in the cnrK 1970\s 300 million 
people arc inadequately employed in produtlive eff«rU 550 to 700 
million people live 5n iibjeet poverty (les,. than S75 per annum): 500 
million are chronically h.inRry: and 1,500 million are illiterate. 
Iheso numbers have risen in absolute terms over the past twentv 

Between now and the year 2000. the world economic order 
must provide employment opportiinrties for an additional one bil- 
lion people. In short, making opportunities for jobs should be the 
entire focus^ of this discussion. Humnn value^-W" vxprT-s;sed 
through productive and self.fulfillinR v ork. Kmplovment is not a 
means to an end. but also an end in itseif. The urgent need. then, is 
to give concrete expression to human values bv creating a world 
force"'""' "'^''"^ ""'^"'^ »° t^^t' »a'>our 

The United Nations ha.^ not given attention to tKi.s problem 
either at this or at previous se«sions of the General Assemblv. 
Labour is not a commodity. It is the very instrument bv which 
normative aspirations of ever> person are expressed 

-w.«t !^!„I';?«7r.''T?"'"'"^' f" meeting in Geneva 

aext year tl976). The issues to be di.scussed are: national strategies 
ol job creation: adjustment assistflnct ; international migration: the 
employment responHibilitiefs of transnational corporations: and 
appropriate technology. This meet, is being convened in the 
hope of contributing guidelines for a i.iore equiuible world-wide 
division of labour consistent with the benefits realizable from free 
trade and movement of resources. The process will take^a lone 
ume, but it must begin now. 

I u^"*"^-,?". "•'•'"o**" rational «rtjuitable international division of 
JaboMT u •)! be the new economic order and if the aspirations of all 
huir. otMngs are recognised, social and economic justice will be 
ens> r*d through a better income distribuUon within and between 
state, l oluu- attempt must therefore begin now to creatr- more 
employment op,>ortunities to give human beings their full value. 

QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 

After the panel pre.-ientajLion there was a periCKl of about an 
hour of discu.ssion each aftehioon with the audience of approxi- 
mately two hundred NGO representatives, delegates to fhe Spe- 
cial Session and UN staff. The foTTowing ij; « precL< of some of the " 
mam points raised m this discussion period, which give '.ome 
4deas of the concerns of the audience ' 
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Q, There is fi v<due to work, yet much work Ss provided by the 
manufacture of armaments. How can this dilemma be resolved? ^ * 
Picht: Thpre are $uch/domahds for the fruits of pi^oductive putput 
that arms production can be redirected easily^ • ^ ^ 

Q, where and when can disarmamemJ^egin , as a practical mat- 
ter? 

Picht: Disarmament will begin when the world situation deterio- 
rates to such a point that the politicians will ha<e no other alter- 
native but to disarm. * 

Q. If the new world economic order is realized^ what does this 
mean, for armaments, population, freedom? 

yAsimov: Any move in the direction of the new world economic 
order is a move in the direction of survival. 

Q/Does the UN Charter contain an integrated set oj^^ciat values' 
which will enable tf^e organization to meet'the issuesl^he.day? 
not, must. the Charter he revised? 

Picht: The Charter is wanting in that it do^s not incltrtle ecologi- 
cal considerations in the broadest sense. In my view the Charter 
should be revised to correct this lack. . - • 
Henriot: Also, at the time tRe Charter was agreed upon, the ques- 
tions of economic development and the "North-South'' conflict as 
we know them today were not at issue. These issues should be re- 
flected in a revised Charter. 

Q. The nei^ economic order seems to include a new male hierar- 
chy. What should be done now to/insure equal involvement of wo- 
' men'? 

Henderson: More emphasis must be given to the question of social 
progress for women. This would emphasize explicit attention 
being paid to the question of women*s rights as well as to the 
more tactical issues of women's education and greater representa- 
tion of women in r!ecision-making positions in governmental and 
non-governmental org^inizations. - 
Henriot: Women are coming to realize that econo'mic development 
is truly a woman's issue. The new economic order must jnclude 
women in a new structure of social justice. 

Q. What values can women bring to the new econornworder? 
Lubis: Women can "civilize" men. 

Henderson: We must be careful to note, however, that there is no 
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evidence to suggest that' women in power behave any difPerentlv 



-than men in power. 
-Asmioi-: The jiotion that women represent a civilizing influence is 
a male chauvinist position. Women are neither better nor worse 
• than men. ^ ^^^^^ : J 

Q. By uhat techniques ^an the non.goiernmenta/*organuations 
pressure delegates to the UN to deal with issues of NGO concern 
. mora substantively^ 
Pathmarajah: Through recourse to the influence *of mass media 
by reference to the example of NGOs at the UN International 
Women s Year Conference in Me.xico City where therrtP^s a 
large-scale NGO Tribune, through letters and communiques' di- 
M^^V^^ varioO^s missions and to the UN. and by adopting 
joint NGO resolutions for presentation at the General Assembly. , 

Q. If freedom- isjhe firsfhumdn value to go in the'crunch, perhaps 
It IS m)t abasu value-. Should ue not consider survival as the basic 
valuef . » - 

Asmjoi:.Freedoin is a^des'irable condition. It is available only in 
so far as-people.feel retire and Where individual choice is possible 
'I hus survival is a precondition to freedom. 

Q. If overpopulation V* the fiiost pressin^world problem, who de- 
cides if'ho lives Of dies? , 

As,moiv-There-^re two ways to limit population: raise the death 
rate or decrease \he birth rate. If the latter coiJrse is taken the 
question is not operable. 

• - : - • . 

ACTION OF THE SPECIAL SESSION AND J^JEXT 

As mentioned earlier, the Special Session did not deal specifi- 
cally with the social or "human values'" aspects of the develop- 
ment question other than in a preambular reference in the first, 
part of the Resolution. However it is relevant and intei-efjting to 
note a part of -the introductory speech of the Under-Secretary- 
Gencral for Economic an<3 Social Affairs, Mr. Gabriel Van 
..Laethem to. the opening session of/ the Second Committee 
(Economicfof the General Assembly on September 23, 1975 This 
Committee ns charged with the implementation of much of the 
bpecial Session's Resolution. 
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"Mr. President, I wish to conclude with one last thought. In 
/the task which we are about to undertake it is essential that re- 
flection on the means to be used and the attention given to struc- 
tures and procedures, whether they Concern us directly or whether 
they touch upon economic reform, should not divert us from what 
is the essence of our task and lis raison d'etre — I am referring to 
man. Man must be both our inspiring force and our ally. 

"Man must be our inspiration in our reflections on the future. 
It is man who will inhabit this world which we seek to build, and 
it must meet his expectations — his expectation of life less fraught 
with threatis, a life of greater justice and fraternity, his expecta- 
tions of a life free from poverty, anxiety and ignorance. As we 
embark on our enterprise, let us bear in mind those fundamental 
requirements to which the new President of our Assembly drew 
attention in his statement at the opening of the Thirtieth Session: 
'All^hese activities . . . are . . . linked with the essential objectives 
which is^. . to enable the inhabitants of this world to live better, 
in greater dignity and in greatm* tV(?edom.' ^ 

"All our efforts must be cirected precisely toward reconciling 
the discipline called for by the new economic order with this ideal - 
of freedom which it postulates. ^ . ' * 

"Let us put our trust in man. Let us remember that in this 
long and difficult iwidertaking he will be our surest ally. Let us 
apply" ourselves to knowing him better, to making him more than 
the somewhat uqreai subject of 6^r discussions; the living 
subject-mattei'"t>f our research' and our action. 

*'Let us consioer man in all his dimensions: as citizen, as con* 
sumer, -as worker and a* producer. Let us not forget that in 
economic reasoning he remains the prime instrument of produc- 
tion and that Tiis motivations as a producer are the basis of all 
progress: those of the peasant on the edge of his field, of the 
worker before his machine, and of the investor in facing risks. 
' ^'Xet us not fail to consult him: not only through his political 
leaders', but in a more direct and spontaneous way through inter- 
mediary groups with common ideas and interests, as well as those 
which have' so far not been heard often enough here, including 
women, so necessary to economic and social progress, and young 
people, without whom the fwture couJd not be built. 1 

"Lastly, let us 'appeal to man, to his formidable capacity for 
invention and adaptation — to his indomitable trust in life, to his 
spirit of enteiprise, to hfs taste' for action and risk, and to his 
sense of happiness. If we know how to tap these forces, to draw 
support from them, they will triumph over any^resfetance and 

4i ' ^ 
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over any passivity. If we are able to make men the centre and the 
ultimate beneficiary of our efforts, there is no doubt that the 
forces of transformation an^ progress will finally prevail over 
routine distrust and egoism. That is the act of faith and the wish 
which I express here today." 
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TRADE AND COMMODITY PROBLEMS / 

. It is no accident that international traders the first of 'the * 
agenda points of the Special Session. - 

Ever since the formulation of the International Development 
Strategy in 1970, followed by Yhe unsatisfactory conclusjiohs of the 

^UNCTAD III Conference J in Santiago in 1972, and through the / 
often vociferous rhetoric of the Sixth Specijil Session in 1974, the / 
developing coimtries have den^nded a fairer deal in international 
trade, a more stable price for their basic commodities, and some 
link — or indexation— between the prices they receive for their raw " 
material exports and the price they pay for their sophisticated 
manufactured imports. ^ //• 

"^Trade not Aid" has become a popular slogan in both the de- 

• veloped and developing countries to illustrate a new relationship 
between the j ich and the poor. Going even_ further, Nigeria's rep- 

^ resentative to an UNCTAD meeting earlier this year, Mr. Ak- 
porode fclarl^ pointed out that "aid" ^yen to the poor coimtries -y 
\^s more than offset by the uhderpricing of their commodities- . 
sold to the rich .countries. "!Che developing coimtries cannot con- 
tinue to^aid the developed countries to live above their^^M.^^llfe* 
said. On the other hand, many developed 'countries ^ave^p^ 
to the four-fold increase in thfi^ price of oil^as^upsetting the inter- 
national trade balance, and have called for lohg^ term stability 
in the prices of essential raw materials. ' 

In the IntemgJ^onal Development Strategy (1970) a system of ' 
^'general non-reciprocal preferences for the manufactured exports of 
developing countries was advocated. The strategy imderlined the 

^ need for a reduction of all trade balriers such as tariffs, non-tarifT 
barriers, shippitig^ rates and all '"invisibles*' Wch as insurance as 
they affect developing country exports, and the negotiation of 
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agreements to reduce the market instability for commodities upon 
which the economies of developing countries are so dependent 

But in the period since 1970 not much progress has been 
made oh any of these goals while the relative trade position of the 
developing countries was deteriorating. 

The 'export quantum (rate of growth) of developing countries 
declined from an average of 8':i in the early 1970s to 39 in 1974 
(The International Development Strategy target was T< \. Durine 
the same period the import quantum of developing countries ac- 
celerated sharply to 13-^. All in all. .taking into account many in- 
dicators, the terms of trade of the non-oil-producing developing 
countries worsened in 1974 by 6Q. Added to the serious terms of 
trade situation wasthe very real shortage of certain basic 
supplies particuter}T-r6r*»il grains, ^vhich raised new autarchic 
sentiments around thd international negotiating tables (see Chap- 
ter Vll on Food and Agriculture). 

The Programme of Actjpn for" a New- International Economic 
Order, worked out at the Sixth Special Session in April 1974 
proposed a whole new approach to the trade issue with its major 
elements being an integrated programme for commodities (see 
Bernard Chidzeros presentation to foll/w). and the creation of 
producer associations along the line of OPEC (Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries).', 

The NGO Forum discussions on international trade occured 
on two separate occasions, and are combined together in this 
chapter. A detailed presentation of the UNCTAD programine the 
steps on the road to UNCTAD IV in Nairobi in May 1976' the 
nine agenda points of UNCTAD IV. and the impact of the Sp^ecial 
Session discussions onJ.he UNCTAD preparations is given by the 
Jnrnin^K r^'^' ""l UNCTAD. Gamanl Corea. at «me of the 
morning briefings. Corea. a soft-spoken intellectual from Sri' 
Lanka, former planning director for his country and the 'architect 
of the compl.icated International Tea Agreement, ii one of the 
most articulate senior ofTicials of the UN system. His briefing is 
followed by a fas.cinating dialogue (questions and answers) \e- 

UNrTln"lv^t[^'''^^"'-V"'^ S2f"^ °" ^he Special Session and 
UNCTAD IV. the ro!e of GATT and the Multilateral Trade 

&e ^ Sn' '^^^P'"^ ^"'^ d^bt mqratoriums 

Si . ""^^'V '° '° - Special Session 

agenda, parts of Mr Corea s briefing are found ir various sections 
of this report/. • • _ 

The fopurn panel, on international trade, was chaired/by Gj/y ° 
Erb of the Overseas Development Council (Washington^ who 
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placed the trade issue in economic perspective and outlined the' 
.variouBmechanismsfor dealing with-it ""tunea tne 

hcJlTvNOTA^T ' ^J^"''?.' -'^^ '° Corea and. as 

nrad.ot LNGTAOs GomiriQdities Division, the brains behind the 

me iraae prolems of developing countries 

ECLA Stnnn^'"'^.^^^*- Urgent i nia n. an economic expert of 
fh.^ 'Economic Commission for Latin America), speaks about 
the desperate balance of payme:nt problems of the non-oi! exDort 

S:\r("cEPAL n'^^'" ^r""" '"^^-''^'"S to note Et 

ti^LA (CtPAL in Spanish I is a school of economic thought as 

Raul'p' ^^.'"''L^"H°" ounded by 

Raul Prebisch who later became head of UNCTAD and 

cepahnos have been credited with much of the progressive 
economic planning in the region. Gonzales proposes a new Tafety 

^^'1/°^''T''*'">"'""'^^°fpa»ts problem. ^ 
m,.n?» • Corn^o. an Italian, is the European Economic Com- 
tTnn New Y6rk." He tells aboSt the Lome Conven- 

^.Hnn . 1,975^-hich is an interesting e.xampleofa stabiH- 
zation scheme benefitting some of the developed countries (the 

p'cL'th^^raSibbeTnK'.^'^ -""^^^ the ' 

The last speaker is Edward Fried of the U S Brookines In 
stitution who develops the thesis that the old econom c ordef s ui^ 
works, with certain modifications. He shows the d^r^t relation ' 
ship between tte econon^ic growtK of the developing countries and 
the economic, health of the developed countries « ^"""'^'^'.^s ana 
rhinlf '"t"^^t'"g t° the diflering point of view between' 

Chidzero and Fried on the need for a new approach, and between 
Gonzales and Fried on the need for special preferences ' 

BRIEFING 

GAMANI COR^A 

• rZrw^%° rw'''"5"''"'' °' University of Ceylon. 
C^ipbrulge Oxford and the University of Sussex. Since . 
Iif/4 he has been Secrt^ary General of UNCTAD in 
ffeneva. Prior to that he was Permanent Secretary 
Ministry of Planning and Economic Affairs, Sri Lanka 

• Secretary of the Cabinet Planning Committee, Deputy 
Governor of the Central -^rk of Ceylon, and Ambas^ 
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sador of Sri Lanka to the European Economic Commu- 
nity: He acted as chairman of the UN Committee on De- 
'velopment Planning 1972-74. 

V UNCTAD is now setting its sights on its Fourth Conference 
which will be in^airobi in May 1976. We se^ it as a significant ' 
event because UNCTAD IV would follow in the aftermath of a 
series of crucial meetingy-in the international system that have » 
been taking place over the last eighteen months. UNCTAD IV 
could be, if properly utilized, an opportunity to translate into 
speciHc agreements some of the more general terms ^nd policies 
that have been proposed in the course of the last eighteen months* 
1^ I hope that UNCTAD IV .would be able to set a course for im- 
plementation of some of these issues which, in the forum of the 
General Assembly and elsewhere, are discussed and endorsed in a 
more general way. 

With\the aim of making UNCTAD IV a more constructive event 
than has possibly been the case previously, we have restructured 
it For one thing, it will be a shorter meeting than its predecessors. 
The earlier UNCTAD Conferences ranged from four months in 
Geneva to something like seven weeks in Santiago. UNCTAD IV 
will be four weeks. The idea is'to achieve a better concentration on 
issues and also to make it possible for more participants at a high 
level of decision-making to be present at the Conference for a great- 
er proportion of the time. 

We have also aimed at a selective agenda* Past UNCTAD Con- 
ferences' h&ve tended to cover the whole range of trade and de- 
velopment issues. The last Conference had something like thirty 
items on its agenda. We have felt that in order to make it more ef- 
fective we should be selective and single out some major issues 
rather than cover the whole ground. After all,» UNCTAD has con- 
tinuing machinery which could deal with the^ issues over time. 

So, at its last meeting, the Trade and Development 'Board of 
UNCTAD in August 1975, decided on an agenda for UNCTAD IV 
which has nine issues. One o'f these is a general review item, so it is 
really eight substantive issues' which would be the focus of the 
Conference, In each ca8e*the Trade and De\*elopment. Board has 
tried not merely to list the issues by category bit also to give an 
indication of what kind of result can be aimed at The eight sub- 
\stantive issues jare: commodities; trade in manufactures; money 
^ and finance; tr&iisfer of technology; cooperation among developing 
^ ^countries; special problems of the least developed countries; trade 
^^..^^Trikh s/pcialist countries; and the future of UNCTAD* 

^Tii^ third change in the structure of the Conference is a provi- 
sion Vve have made for a pre-conferenoe negotiating session of the 
UNCTAD Trade and Development Board to be held in Geneva in 
March next year before the Nairobi oeeting in Msfy. This session 
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would enable the liel^gates to have an initial exchange of views for 
two weeks on the varioi'.s proposals^, break for a period of fivj* to 
six weeks, go back to their capitals and reflect, take stock of the 
decisions that they are prepared to make in Nairobi, and come to 
Nairobi better prepared lo negotiate. 

As to the relationship betweenjjhe Seventh Special Session and 
UNCTAD IV, 1 would like to see tlikSpecial Session underline the 
major issues that would come up .fFUNCTAD IV, give it a kind of 
political endorsement or thrust, establish the priorities, the dec!- 
sions to negotiate, perhaps even indicate the general lines on 
which these resolutions might be found, and then' leave it to tne 
negotiating machinery of UNCTAD IV to translate them into 
specific negotiated decisions. 

(Editor's note: There follows a series of questions and answers 
with Mr. Corea which fit better here than at the^end of this chap- 
ter, the section of questions and discussions on the afternoon 
Forum presentations. These questions cover a wide range of sub- 
jects of interest to Mr. Corea and UNCTAD and relate to several 
chapters of this book, particularly Chapter IV, Finance and 
Monetary Pr.otilem|^ C^hapter VIII. International D.evelopment 
Strategies and Chap£er.^IX, Global Structures. .\ detailed answer 
on the nine agenda points UNCTAD IV has been moved to 
Chapter XII NGOs What Ntxt?) 

Q. V^kat are the issCes on which you expect political thrust 
from th e Spec ia I Sess ion ? ] 

Cored: Well; the Special Session has touched on a number of 
these and you find in the proposal made by the Group of 77 a very 
strong reference to the commodity i.=ssue, to the question of the 
transfer of technology and the issue of money and finance. These 
are the three broad areas which the Special Session is concerning 
itself with, and from which you can get political thrust. 

Q. To what extent do you expect UNCTAD to become an im- 
plementing agency for agreements in the commodity fi^ld made by 
the Special Session I'^'ybu expect that UNCTAD will be entrusted 
with a lot of responsibility that was pretjhusly given to GATT? 

Corea: I see L/^CTAD implementing, through further negoti- 
ation3, the kind of general pojicy position^ which the Special Ses- 
sion might take. I do not see it as the agency to implement actual 
commodity agreements or mechanisms. UNCTAD negotiated, for 
example, the Cocoa Agreement and the Tin Agreement but hav- 
ing negotiated the details it handed ,the management on to the 
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specialized Cocoa Council ,ind the specialized Tin Council We do 
not necessarily sse oursel^^s as managing the agreements after 
they have been negotiated: . but we would "be implementing the 
general decisions taken here in the form of specific negotiations 
nf TiMP^fn ^^^''^^^ ^ think that there is any thought 

ot UVCTAD, at its present stage, inriplementing- or taking up aiiy 
ot the things that have been done under the multilateral trade^ 
negotiations. The multilateral trade negotiations would end up as 
agreements among states. UNCTAD has contributed to this by 
helping developing countries-specifically providing technfcal ' 
as.sistance-in their negotiating positions, and more generallv we 
ar«6 observers. ^ 

Q. Would you give us your assessment of the Special Session, 
especially tn terms of whether or not enough attention is being paid 
to what IS apparently at the heart of it. that is the restmaturing of 
aid rather than so much emphasis on potential forms and 
mechanisms of aid ^ 

Corea: I have myself long be^arguing that although aid has 
been one of t.he mair. policies of development co-operation policy 
m the past, it is inefTective and undermined if there is a constant 
slide on the trade front. So even if one does not put it in the form 
of aid versus trade, one sees a need to make aid effective. And to 
do that, you have got to make; sure that the foundation of trade is 
strong, I think it is true to say that in the general statements 
made at the Seventh Special Session th'jre is a growing awareness 
of this fact. Unless you do something to underpin the resources 
accruing to developing countries through trade, m'uch of the re- 
sources made available by aid goes not for development as in- 
tended but for ktJeping the economy going. So if it is to be effec- 
tive, then I think-you need to strengthen and reform the trade 
front. I think there is a new emphasis on this in the Seventh Spe- 
cial Session compared to previous debates on development 
policies, 

Q. What do see as the future role of UNCTAD in light of re- 
structuring the UN system? 

prrSn^^' ^ ^^^"^ already, in the course' of my statement to 
hCOSOC in Geneva in July given some reactions to some aspects 
of the restructuring report as it concerns UNCTAD. The report 
foresees a change in which UNCTAD would in one sense be inte- 
• grated into a reformed central structure and in another sense 
evolve into an international trade organization. There is a certain 
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amount of ambiguity in.this because if UNCTAD is the one to do 
the merging, it may not be available for the other merging, so 
this issue would have to be giyea more thoiight. 

More recently, I presented a paper to our Trade and De- 
velopment Board on the future role of UNCTAD as I saw it, and 
there I tried to draw the distinction between the kinds of concerns 
w^hich the United Nations has in the field of delelopment. One 
area concerns issues which are primarily nationarSi-y which the 
UN has to give support by way of policy guidelineb, research, 
technical assistance, financial support and so on7-A.-«ecm;d area 
concerns relations between ithe states, the internah«Jial 
frameWork w-ithin which development takes place, where you 
need hard .negotiations iii the (areas of trade, commodities, the 
transfer of technology, the rol^ of multinationals, capital flows, 
debt issues, and so on. In this sjecond area you are up against the 
need to enter ir)to dialogue b^txveen governments, hammer out 
agreements and get into hard' bargaining in negotiations. I feel 
that the UN needs to develop an instrument for negotiations, that 
the General Assembly n,eeds to have a negotiating arm.XINCTAD 
deals with these hard issues 70*80 per cent, but I feel much would 
be gained, it- this distfnction is recognized and the neeH to 
strengthen the negotiating part of the UN be looked ^t as a sepa- 
rate issue. " 

_ Q. Coi^lJ you elahofote on the nvu* orientation of trad^* n ith 
the Socialist countries ontl u hy it is felt that a netv concept is 
necessary^ 

Corea: The whole question crf^ how the developing countries 
could benefit fr«m the economic expansion of the Socialist cour?- 
tries needs to be looked at afresh. Trade, between developing a;^d 
Socialist countries have tended to grow fast, it has been a some- 
what dynamic element. But the base from which this growth has 
taken place has been somewhat small. The questi6n is how this 
could be given further push, how it could be strengthened and 
what its modalities could |be. Various suggestions have been made 
and, various* activities are now going on, particularly whether 
some advant-age could be taken of the improvement in the general 
political relationship between the Socialist countries and the 
Western countries for th'e initiation of tripartite ventures in the 
Celd of trade. That is one of the newer ideas that^has.come up i« 
connecUon with trade wi,'th the Socialist countries. * 

S€"^ondly, the Socialist countries themselves are doing some 
integrating within the reahn of the CMEA a«d proj^ting their 
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^nl mT"^*" '°^^'^7 P^""*"^- in \hese fSrojections allow 

tZt'w T''^'' '•'•'iat'ons '^•'th developing coun- 

tr^s He are^also esiablishing a workshop in which developing 
countnes and Socialist countries are cxcK^nging v.ews on hf 
modalities of trade between each other beLuse in many "ales 
these are done, through different mechanism.U^n the open mar^ 

. n ?^ "o" '''^V^'' fndustrialued co\trn's. part.cularh 

ifu Lmted htates arc ready to pq^tiapate fullv in\;XCTAD /V? " 

rTAn""''"' ^i""'*-"' participated f\lfv in the UN- 

The comrnTf '° If''- taken part in ^tie decisions on 

rni, ° c? . ' P^'^'^^- So far as UNCTAD is cV,ncerned the 
unitea btates is very much an active participant. \ 

Q. Would .vow gue us your comment on your reaciion to the 
Kissinger sppec/r on the Special Session^ Does ,t represkit o new 
reaction by the United States and a s^ies of neif ofS I he 
developtngldeveloped context? h \ e 

Corea: One reaction I had is. that on the issue of co.umdaities. 
,.Ur. Kiss-nger has been pushing ver>' hard and it :s now beco^ine 
recognized as one area in which some kuyUf action is ntvessVv- 
rweKe to eighteen months ago one did-Skfind the same amoJtet 

ssur^nd 'fw'"/*^' ^"''^^ ^'^^'^ Government on the commS 
jssue and the fact that, a growing consensus is emerging to do\" 
somethmg in th.s Held is a matter of satisfaction fof us in U.v\ 
CTAD who have been pushing it Now its one thing to agree on 
the need for action and it is another thing to agree on the kind of 
action that is necessar>- and I thmk that this ,s the next stage ,n 
the international dialogue. 

Q. Vi'hat about the matter of shipping? 

Corea: Thev&,!d of shipping is Hot on ti . .elected li«t of is- 
sues on the LNC>AD IV agenda, not b^aune of any feehng that 
It is receding m importance but simply because -l was felt that 
there are no major issues which are ready for negotiation at £his 
time. The main contribution that-UNCTAD has made in the re- 
cent past has been the negotiation of the Code of Conduct of Liner 
Conference The number cf signatories to the Code would now suf- 
fice to make the Code operative from a legal sense provided that 
|aese signatories are followed^p by ratification. The lact that 
thirt>' or more governments have now signed it. does meet the re- 
quirements set in the Code for minimal participation UNCTAD is 
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also dealing jn.a,widcr-*^ase with two t<>uiH m ih.. r.»u' r l 
w.. SllS '•;,«'»"='''«l"> »3^>h. par.- of b„,™Sru 
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ru . -.Qntext of a comnrercial negotiation, but to be set ti\ the 

«)f fheir development nee<ls prior to the actual re-' > 
no, . ,ation of debt issues. On these- two issues there has been 
so movement. . • . 

■ . "a ' • 

THE FORUM 

GUYF. ERB ' 

Guy F. Erb is o Senior Fellou' u'-.h the O, er^t-as Dc^ 
velopmeni Council i Washington. Pr.xtou.iv hi' was a 
ti-c inu-at cn^sistanvv expen for ihi- Untied Nations De- 
velopment Prngrumnie: u.ilh exp^-nenn' tn O'nt-ral 
Anicna, and SouHwasl Asia He uas a member of the 
Si'cr^'tanat of LWCTAD and aho was on the staff of the 
f'r.sulenfs Special Representathe for Tnidc Nmotio- ' 
' •.i,ms u lule u ith the US Fareiffn Sen ice in jUSS-is. He 
■IS author many artides on problems of economit de- - ^ 
velnpmvnt qnd the Hork of international organizations 

^'''d recently edited a bwjk of essays presenting (he v:pu-<; . ■ 
v of merijond women fro/ii the developing world enMed 

' ?nhn inT''^''''''-''- DeveJoping World Speaks Out ^ 
* VOL ,1975}., ^ - 

the lahWnf Af Of trade to *he growth and devclopmenl of 
the nationj. of Africa. Asm. and Latin America has.|ong h^t^ one of 
the m6«t content.ou.H, issues in policy debates between developed 
and developmg^cpunlHes, While strcHsing the bencfils of free trade 
ir.. J • u °^ exports as an^''en«ine of growth" Industrialked 
countries have often been «Iow to Jiberali/e barriers to ImpbrW 
from^developmg areas. Developing coiuntries hav.e consistently 
sought better access tp the market* of rich countries for thelr.i^ttt 
,t!^""rJ'iI" n'enMfactMrcd goods. Discouragea by-th* results of 
theiw efforts. sorne;m developing countries have drawn attention to 
the mequities that cat* result when nations of different economic * 
strength and development trade v.th one another;-". trade has . 
been an .'ertg.r.e'of growth' fop develop^ nations and an instru- 
ment otexpioitation of the developing." 

ye^changes a«;c altering the pattern* cf posl-World War II {«. 
ternatjpnal economic systems. The viju. if exports of manufac- 
tures from developing countries, for c^^arople. grew at 15 per cent 
annually between 1958-1960 and 1969-1971. In 1972 and 5^3 their 
-annual increases in value exceeded 30 per cent and manufactured - 
exports accounted for over oae half of the total Increase In the 
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vot 'itnt* of export?* 6 'rt devolopin^ countru'S in I97:j, Such expan- 
jiion and divrrsific tvi>Mn trade has spurki'd disputes over Ihe re* 
titrk'tions pin<;*ed by mdustf^ili/ed (7)untries on imports of man* 

- ufnctured Roods from dovofopinjr countrUs and owr relations r>f' 
tween d(*veIoping countries :ind the fortM^n corporations thai jjeo- 
crated much of this new trade. 

The multilateral trade negotiations now being held under the 
, auspices of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
w-ill seek to provide the developing countries wjth more oppor- 
tunities to build on the success that many haxf i*rhieved with 
martufacture^ goods exports. 

Because the recent cycle of boom and bust in commodity 
markets international economic discussions liave lately focused on 
commodity trade nfieasures to imi^ove the trade prospects of raw* 
material ^ suppliers. Traditionally producers, exporters, and con^ 
sum t .r '^ materials have roiicted to proposals for intervention 

r • ?7iarkets with varying degrees of interest >iccortI;ng 

• ^e affected bv swings in commodity priy.es. Thus 
goveignment anci private interests invoUed in com- 
r, ir and production have reiiched a consensus on only a 

fev\ ij ic policies. 

Now world inflation and the commodity price tK>orri of 1973-71 
havi» htghlighlt^ fhe need for renewed international consideration 
of commodity trade i«isues. I>eve loping countrv* concerns ovei; the 
adequacy of earnings from commodity eiiporis, the uncertainties 
resulting from wide price fluctuations, and the relationship of raw 
materials prices to those of manufactured goods hav^ been joined 
by new poliittcal-ecor >^nic factors. Hau material producers are 
showing greater bargain, ni^ power both with regard to prices — as 
in the ca««e of the Organi/ation of Petroleum .Exporting Countries 
4OPECV— and to their investment and marketing relationships with 
foreign firmn. New international approaches to commodity policies 
ali^o are baM»d on the perception in consuming ,countri<»s that they 
have significant intere«*t«f in seuaring accesfv— both* economic and 

- political — to raw materials. * \ 

There are many interests involvt»d in the formulation "of com* 
modity pbliciet*. The major ccfYisumers of raw materials are. of 
course, industrialized countries, bu: de^Vlopinff nations w ith*' 
rapidly expanding industrial i^ectors share the developed coisn* 
.4ri«s* interetit* in Jidi^quate. continuous and* reasonably priced 
fiupplleii^orriiu' matertaU. Countries producing ii..d exporting raw 
material's include both devi*loped and developing nation»: e»pe- 
ctally in the non-fuel minerals Hector. Most comjmoditief* reach their 
destinations through a network of private enterpriK's and bankn. 
In general, these corporations and ^ankft have not participated di- 
^rectly in multilateral diacuHsions of commodity arrangements. In* 
ternational instttutions. World Bank and the International 
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Moneidry Fund MMr). the General A«reemenl on Tariffs and 
Irade >OATT). and the Iniied Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (LNCTAD*. can both reflect and lead Rovemmental 
opinion. Their policies and proposals? can have siK'nificant influ- 
ence over the determination and implementation of commoditv 
policies. 

Prochu^jy; and consuming: >rovernments, corporations and 
banks, and multilateral aji^ncies approach international negotia- 
tions on raw mnteriiils with a variety of objuctives. Some onbese 
may hi- s? jred: there is Uiri «v:reement <^n the necOssitv to raisr- 
tho standard of livin^j of poor » ountries. t« attempt to diminish the 
«np that exists bet^.een them and the industrialized countries, and 
to reduce the internal income inequalities which characterize de- 
veloping countries.. AlthouKh these ^oa\^ have wide* support, siij. 
nificant difference's exist as to how to achieve them. 

KxjKmin,. countries wish to increase their foreign exchanee 
earnm/ s from raw materials exports without being subject to dis.. 
ruptive price nuctuations. Exporters in the developing: world also 
empbasi/e a-asures to saie^uard the purchasing power of ^heir 
roreig,. exchange earnings- in terjns of t^ieir i.,W)rts of manufac- 
tured goods. Increasing |r,ra| processing of minerals and other raw- 
materials mother objective shared by most raw materiaJs^ pro- 
ducers. . 

Consuming count ies-whether developed or developing—want 
security of supply at reasonable prices. In general, industrialized 
countries tend to support efforts of their multinational companies 
to maintain tl .ir influence or control over raw materials develop- 
ment and trade. In the companies* view they can thus enhance ♦! e 
security of their mvcstments and their opportunities to re<eiv an 
adequate return on investments, as well as meet the objectives of 
their home gov^prnments. Tlie challenge to traditional patterns of 
trade and investment by commoditv producing countriiL>i has 
called into question the security of the financial and contractual ar- 
rangements which hav<^ sustained raw materiaf/TdeVelopment. The 
private sector now appears to be in conflict with mani developini? 
nations and other raw materi^iils suppliers such as Canada, Aus- 
ira la, and Ireland as thes<: producing countries seek greater con- 
trol ovpr the development of their national resources and a greater 
share of the economic rents whic>) can be derived from resource 
development Therefore, a major objective of companies, banks,, 
and governments m the industrialized world is the restoration of 
security of investments through relocation of operations or 
through new i-Jatianship« between producing countries, the pri-* 
vale sector and a>uUi1ateraJ agencies. v 

Develppifients in raw materials trade and production present* 
chaUenges a> well as opportunities to multilateral institutions. The 
World Bank and the regional development banks are now consid- 
enng entr>' into minerals projects, high risk investments not nor- 
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mally found m their portfolios, [f they refrain, thev might jeoDar- 

In Jr^?"""""; °' '^"'"^ «^ 'f'^''- borrowing memberrThe 

International Monetarj Fund is contemplatipg changesTn its com!' 
p^nsa ory nnanc.ng and bufTer .stock faciUtfes that wouTd further 

ions''Th?ren?"r A meeting the problems of develop nrna- 

nJ^^fh ^^""^^^^l^er^^^^ent on Tariffs and Trade is conlemplat: 
mg the impact which negotiations on specific commodities or on 
codes governing supply acoess could have on (he alreadv cbmnlex 
The JncSd 'I'ifnr "'1'''h''.''.''-!,'^^ negotiations (MTN^/v^TS 
ion o^he ^ird Wn ^M^'J^'^ by developed countries as an institu- 
t on Of the Third World." the prospect of meaningful negotiations on 
a,s commodity proposals offers the possibility of a cpns ructive 
^ new relationship with its developed and developing members ' 
Reconciling the aims of*govemmepts. firms, and international 
agencies is a complicated task and ihe current world economic 
Mtuation does not make the job easier. Following ve'^rapTd TaTes 
of economic growth in virtually all parts of the woVld^conomy and 
^ ver>- high rate of global inrtation. many countries are no7 in a 
prolonged economic recession with continuing, if somewhat less- 
Tn. /n'"?'""^''- r'^**"---- Energy pricesVemain SigrOe dop 

Z.rn/'H^?" terms of trade, crushing balancl of 

payments d.f«,, ,:..Ks as a result of rises in prices of food. V- 

troleum. andm.au.;.ctured goods, andjarge external debts. ^ 

The September 1975 .'yjventh Special Session of the f N Gen- 
era! Assembly offers both developed and developing countriera 
ehance to moderat^their rhetoric make serious apprtiaches to 
negotiations on bilateral and mu]„!.-.eral trade arrangements ei" 
^ the developing countries mod. -^ .t. tHe presentation of Iheir ob 
-jt-ctives for a new international economic order, they cannot afford 
Ind nr : objectives themselves. The industriaLed coun'ri^s 
and private corporations still fa.^ the hard tasks of negotrating 
nat ons'"*"'' ••'^»«''«''«hips with the develop ng 
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The instability of world commodity markets poses major prob- 
lems for the commodity exporting countries. For the developing 
countries, 75 to 80 per cent of their foreign exchange earnings de- 
rive from commodity- exports. Since the Korean War, not only have 
commodity prices declined at the average rate of 2 per cent annu- 
ally, but have fluctuated, widely, creating difficulties in planning 
whichXin turn, have added to the problems of political and social 
instability within developing countries. 

Fuither exacerbating the problems is the narrowv^export base 
of many .developing countries which oftervdepend on only one 
primary export commodity. 

The "over-heated" economies of the developed world, -which 
face such problem^ as persisteot^labour union^)d^?mands and the 
general demand for more goods^nd services, /are a contributing 
factor. These demands'are reflected in the prioes of manufactured 
goods, which have a tendency to rise and remain at higher levels, 
while commodity prices fluctuate widely and in some cases show a 
. declining trend. 

The export bnse for primary commodities is also affected by 
the antiquated nature of the marketing distribution system, which 
in many cases derives from a colonial past, an example being the 
auction sales of such items as tea and tobacco. 

Our problems are that oPscarcity, which der^e from scarce 
resources, mismanagement of available resources, and disincen- 
tives to invest in raw materials' production caused by lOW prices. 

The objectives of the Special Session are predicated on the 
need, for: 1) greater participation on the part of expor,ting nations 
\i\ world economic planning, as well as increased control over their 
natural resources; 2) joint participation by producer and consumer 
nations in setting adequate prices, .witl\out negating tht' ability of 
producer associations at least at a primary stage to anticipate 
these joint endeavours; 3) "indexation", or the linking of prices of 
raw materials exported by developing countries to prices of their 
imports of manufactured goods from developed Countries, as a use- 
ful procedure in ensuring price equity and preserving the purchas- 
in^h^ower of developing countries against the corrosive prices of 
infkJifcon; and -f) diversification, especially of the vertical type. 

The following reform measures are prop«rsed: 1) the establish- 
men/ of international stocks for the purpose of price stabilization . 
and supply certainty, especially in regard to basic export com- 
modities, including fcopper, tin and coffee; 2) the establishment of a 
common international fund to finance the^e stocks because such 
measures would bfe^iefit both developed and developing nations 
arid thereforc^should be duly financed by both; 3) multilateral 
, agreements between exporting and importing nations for the purpose 
of ensuring the disposal of commodities at a remunerative price on 
the basis of a planned balance between supply and demand; 4) a 
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compensatory financing facility to stabilize export earnings and to 
take care of increasing import costs: and 5) increased processing of 
materials within the developing nations, and assis>^ance in • 
transforming their economies. 

These m;??^ures taken together constitute/ the UNCTAD inte- 
grated programh%^for commocfities: it is hoped that there will be 
greater appreciatiot^of the ;raJe»of this programme in meeting the 
needs and goals of the New International Economic Order. 

NORBERTO GONZALES ^ 

Norberto Gonzalez is the Director of the Internatipnal 
Trade and Development Division of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America. After finish- 
ing his postgraduate studies at Buenos Aires University 
and the London School of Economics, he become a Full 
Professor and was appointed head of the Department of 
Econom ics of Buenos A i res Un i versity. During ten ye a rs , 
he served as Director of Research of tfie United Nations 
Latin American Institute for Economic and Social Plan- 
ning. He is the author ?>f several books and many articles 
on regional economics, ilyernational t^ade, economic in- 
tegration and distributioA of income anU^employment. 

In the mid-1970*s the nations of Latin America are facing vvvy 
serious trade ernd balance of payments problems. As a group, the 
non-oi] exporting countries of Latin America had in 1974 a nine 
billion dollar balance of trade deficit. This was u^) from only a one 
billion dollar balance of trade deficit in 1973. The 1974 balance of 
payments deficit of these countries reached the record level of 13 
billion .dollars. 

Prospects for the near/future are still gloomier. If the non-oil 
exporting Latin American countries could achieve the United Na- 
tions Second Development Decade growth target of about 6 per 
cent, the trade deficit would reacF^ 11.1 billion in 1975 and 11.5 bil- 
lion in 1976, due mainly to *he expi^cted fall pin the prices of raw- 
materials they export and to ^he anticipated steep increa^^o in 
. prices of the equipment and intermediate goods that they import 
About two thirHs of the coutitries would have, separately consid- 
ered, a trade r" licit higher than 25 per cent of their exports. The 
heavy burden of d(bt services would even worsen substantially 
this situation. ^ 

This plainly means that most Latin American countries; will faif 
to achieve the development targets^that are essential to face the 
serious social and economic internal problems, and that they are 
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boi>r?d'to be forced 4o apply import restrictions, thus prejudicing 
the policy of trade libcrali^ion which they have been trying to 
apply during the past ten 
Since Latin America i 
worth of goods and sfcrvi 
lower rate of growth and 
signify a serious hindratl 
For the near future, 
economic co-operation sh 
concrete rejAiIts and bene 

1) Raw material export 
levels; ^xport incomes sh 

2) Access to the markets 
tariff and non tariff barrier 
and appropriate measures 
Latin American experts vis 

3) There should be stronger 
veloping countries themselves. 

4) Measures should be taken 

payments and financial problems of the Latin Anie.. 
the debt servicing problem desei*ves special attention. 

The balance of payn^ents problems being faced are seve.^ 
present a significanj hindrance to further economic developme 
Therefore, there is an immediate need for strong financial co-opcio 
tion for the purpose of: 1) settling external debts and 2) establish- 
ing a new mechanism or "safety net" fpr financing the short-term 
balance of payments deficits of the Latin American countries. 

The "safety net" arrangement should be based on Latin Ameri- 
can mutual assistance, co-operation and self-reliance. The funds for 
the "safety net" should be raised at commercial rather than at 
concessional interest rates. Moreover, this mechanism should be a 
means of last resort. 

Domestic adjustments should take place, and a reasonable use 
of other external financing soUrces should be made prior to the use 
of the net. The "safety net" could become a useful tool in making 
the transition period smoother and for ensuring, as much as possi- 
ble, adequate levels /or Lati?! American's trade and development. 
It should be a new mechanism, although it could be administered 
by an existing institution. , ^ 



rts annually about 40 billion dollars 
lostly from (developed countries, her 
^nsequent import restrictions would 
'le recovery of the wof Id economy, 
aimed at achieving international 
Focus on measures that can lead to 



should be stabilized at adequate 
stabilized. 

d countries should be assured, 
countries need'to be lowered, 
sure faii^reatment of 
sources. 
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Adolfo Comi>a is the Director af the New York office of 
the European Communities. Born in Italy, Mr. Comba 
received university educaiion in the U.S. Since 1958 he 
has been an official of the Commission of the Com- 
munities and hx2S had responsibilities in trade policy, re- 
gional policy, external relations and information. 
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The Lome Convention was signed in the Capital city of Togo on 
Februttry 28, 1975» between the nine member countries of the 
European Communities and 46 developing countries in Africa, the. 
Caribbean and the Pacific (ACP). The latter represent a total of 268 
million people, including the whole of independent black Africa 
and 18 of the poorest countru's of the worid according to UN 
criteria. 

The Lome Convention is based on ihe principle of co-operation 
betvvcen industrialized and di'veloping* countries, on a basis of 
legal equality, through a system of joint management of all instru- 
ments of the accord. , « . 

The provisions of the Lome Convention doa5 with o major 

areas: 

1) Free access without reciprocity in the European Community for 
99.2'r of exports of the ACP. 

2) Financial co-operation in the fonn of grants and interest-free or 
low-interest loans by the EC to the ACP. , 

3) Stabilization pf export earnings, based on a substantial fraction 
of total exports of ACP and a compensation for the gap between 
actual export receipts and receipts at a favourable reference 
price. 

' -n A minimum price^ guarantee for sugar, as this product consti- 
tutes the main export for several ACP countries. 
5) Industrial co-operationr aid by the EC to ACP Cb build up indus- 
try, notably for the processing of raw materials, and transfer of 
technologv. 

The institutions governing the Lome Convention make sure 
that partners are -reprefcnted on a basiy of equality and that man^ 
agement of the accord is shared b> ':^he'm at all levels. 

EDWARD FRIED 

Edward .Fried is cl Senior Ftllloir of the Brookings In- 
stitution (Washington L He served as a senior sjaff 
member on the National Security Council nnd icas 
Executiee Director of the Presidential Task Force on In- 
ternati/ynal 'Development. He has co-authored sevend 
books and has u;ritjen articles on international trade 
and developmental assistance. 

In ass^sing the world economic order it is important to keep 
its role in penspective* 

As a system it represents a set of rules and institutions designed 
'to facilitate the exchange of goods, capital, and technology among 
nations. Two aspects of this exchange are wortfi particular em- 
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"r^^^'^i^e'Xc:^^^^^^^^ or it wiH 

relative bargainine oowpr »»f» . « ^ 'depending oh 

but both siderrjst'^Sn se'o^d ^ ^h'-' -'^'"' '"'^ 

whole, while verv imnnr nnf • •? '"tefnat'onal system as a 

deter^in.ng a n^t rrlconomi?77-'' "'f " secondar>- role in 

theaverage^sSn nO prrceroLonr^^^^^ °" 
veloping countries^orefgn canitaMnnn ' the de- 

cent of total capital formation Thn. T ''^P'-^^^"' «bout 20 per- 

hi,lor>-. averaging aboulTpeJcenra ' S Ovlr T^"", f"-""""" 
economic g™„th i„ ,he de^cWg ilmrfc, L. h""' 'T'' 

...{cinijrpiraftb^^^^^^ 

cou:^:io?:.r„°ji'^'i'.''t "crun's '"'-"•p'"^ 

the difference is that ih^A ,°^'^*^"es. The principal reason for 
erable detrreP nn i: l'°P'"« countries depend to a consid- 

least dyna^mic sector ?n',;:;,HdS''' '°""°'''"^' ""''^^ 

the lild^a^tt SeTro^Ih o'f charflcteristics in 

the developing countries^^, ° .f'^''''. of manufactured goods of 

ing the oil^xportinrcount Hes thesf T""' ""'^ ^'''^'"d- 

percent a year in refl termr Ovi f»f- """^^ ^rown by 12 

tured goods have r^sen from Si *''P°'''« manufac- 

export! of the non oifrf/vpi • P**"""*-'" Percent of the total 
expansion of these experts hi'rh^^^^^^ '^"""^'''^^ ^he . 

ing to their rapid ecoT:;^: g^^^fh """"V^"^ 

econL?;':;siSmrs^':irmed "'^''^''T' ^^'--ternational 
unprecedenLd Economic presides D^^^^^^^^ 

prices bn domestic economL activity and tL h f f °" 

"^tr^-e::rtia^£r^ 

c-te?rta™ f ^»L-stste- 
y larm and non-tanff barriers; the danger of spreading 
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export control«vduring periods of shortages has bcccni • >::i» s ?: 
ouV; prices for primar>- commodities have' become ^i;»;jec( 'C "lore 
extreme fluctuations: and the presence of chronif nvflar *' nai ; 
pressures is becoming a depreissant on economic outpuc. 

Thu while the present international economic ^;itjer i- 
and reasonably well, there is evident need for imp» ( v^ :. ui 
change. To be most effective effo1-ts to make such CMr^i^-c; sirw' I 
proceed simultaneously on a number of fronts. First {.» i...' . tor 
developing and industrial countries alike, is to contin-M itv pro- 
cess of reducing tariff and non-tariff barriers to trade, .-'hiti is an 
important route to removing or reducing economic distortions, and 
particularly to improving the prospects of developing countries. 
Second, there is neeci for greater world-wide co-operation in ag* 
ricul^ural production. This includeSytfie establishment of coordi- 
, nated policies for grain reserves that could insure against famine ^ 
and provi<Je greater stability in food prices anc for co-operation in 
contribute to increasing agricultural production in the developini» 
countries, particularly in those countries having large populations 
I and'low per capita incomes. Third; new efforts should be made to 
bring greater stability to the trade in prifiiar\' commodities. While 
this area of co-operation has been receiving a great^deal of atten- 
tion, it is probably somewhat less im|>ortant than the othf?rs as far 
as the econonr^ic prospects of the developing cou^jjtries are con- 
cerned. Nonetheless, commodity stabilization measures in the lim- 
ited numl>^- of cases where they are feasible shouFd be pursmd 
particularly through the experimental use of buffer stock ar 
rangements. Fourth, new measures are necessary to increase the 
•^ow of concessional aid to the poorest developing countries,* and to 
assist the more rapidly growing developing countries in dealing 
with the financial pressures associated with higher oil prices and 
the world recession. ■ ' 

This puckage of measures suggests some general obser\ ations 
ru^Aming Che international economic system, antf the d(»veloj)ing 
countries in particular. First, the developing countries w<Hii<l ben- 
efit most at the present time l>y economic recovery in the indus- 
trial countries. This would bring the largest and most irtivntdiate 
stimulant to their ejcports and hence to their capacity to finance 
^continued development. Second, there are special actions that 
would improve the -prospects of the developing countries. These 
consist principally of help from the OECD and OPEC countries in 
stimulating food production, providihg for grain reserves, and im- 
proving short-term aid and capital flow facilities. And finally, it is 
worth emphasizing that the most effective policies for developing 
. countries are those that encourage, and take place in the context 
-of a growing world economy. lnterdep<»ndence applies to coun- 
tries, among the industrial countries, among the development;: coun- 
tries, and between industrial and developing countries. 
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QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 

The discussion period for this ForMm session wns verv brief 
because of the time taken by the gre.'er number of speakers 
Questions focussed on two points. ^^'"".eri,. 

First on jhe- possibility of an aid debt moratorium. The panel 
recognized the a.d debt of developing countries as potentS 
more ser.ous than the balance of trade problem, but olTered no 
thlJZ^^eVhrH ' -'"^'i'ii-- Mr. Fried advanced the opinion 
that the debt burden has been diminished by world-wide innation 
""P'"".^"''>'' '«'-.eer debt burdens could be financed by 
healthy^ economic growth in the developing countries which owe 
debts. Countries which are poor credit ri.sks could not have thei^ 
mtatoHum'''""'"' ^he long run b> a dellJ 

Second tlie panel was a^k^r^ vliat ".attern of trade prefer- 
ences would apply to the developing cou'iuries in the i.ew interna- 
tional economic order. The panel disagreed on this point Mr 
a'Te^^idT^'^'l? '^''^r P-f^-^ntial treatment. ^^Ir. FHed 
w^importint treatment wou id, become increasing Iv 

^ ACTION OF THE SPECIAL SESSION 

thp J^^'"^|'•"«.'*o"al trade section of the Resolution adopted by 
the Special Session (5326/SVII) calls for concerted efforts in favor 
of developing countries toward expanding and diversifying their 
ust^ilin^ rv"''^ manufactured products) and increasing and 
fmh^ '""'"es in -SWer to eliminate the economic 

1 Imbalance between- them and developed countries 

r..i^' 'he UNCTAD IV Conference (May 1976) to' 

reach decisions to include (a) stocking and other market arrangl 
' secure stable and equitable prices for commodities ofT 

velopmg countries, (b) international financing for such arrange- 

cVssinTorr/vA, ^^^^^^^^^ 'i'P'"".' """'"S^- ^^'-omotion of pro- 
in sTare. nf V ? '^'^ ^^^'^^^P'^g countrits. (0 impravement 
, in shares of developing countries in the transport, marketing dnd 

'dSm 'u' '"^^l-if^- 'hey produce. (N^e/this was on en 

C?Im" ' though couched in cautious, general language, of UN- 
-^rif/r il .^^-^^ commodity programme.) It asks the UNCTAD 
^r^tanat to study the effect of an integrated programme on the 
resource-poer developing,cou;.triep, 



Acknowledging that there iiro.a numbt-r of options open to 
tlr 'r.l T"'"'' to pre.ene tl.V.r purchasmg'power u au 

direct and indirect indexation schemes. It also asKs him to studr 
the relationship between the price, developing dVuntra-s rcSvl 
for their commodities and the final consumer price part culaHv n 
deve.qped countries. The Resolution calls upon he de'dlec" 
countries to take many other measures for improving tradl , ? the 
of nt'lafi^-'h";""^' '"t'!"^ «-eral..ed preferences. rUo ' 
?LTh L ''"'^ eliminating restrictive bus»ne..s prac- 

of Ea erf E^rr''"H M Socialist countr es 

°Lro?lnlrr«P'' '*"o''''- ^•-''■^'°P'"K '■•""nines (See Anne.x ii 
cext of Special .Session Resolution SVII..3226: Section 1) 

<5r, J'"'*'^'' f^'*-""" ''■"•^ "f" the thorniest to work out in thi, 
Sp«:ial Sessions Ad-Hrn: Committee. There were sSificam d f 

TToTrh^rrh" ''r^' Pos^on ofth^S^oup 0' 

on me one hand and the I iiiied ^r3lr»*. .u ccr> ^\ 

modities and th/ Ti « / at least sixteen major com- 

i.1 ''fl»Si"<'- Ambassador aacob Myorson said 



NEXT STEPS 



heJd m Nairobi from Mav :i to S>i tq7« tu n ? 

iicularl> d Ministerial level meeting of the Group of 77 in Jdamh 

e"t^f f :rnS'a;S""iT"' '^"'^V^'O- to ag'rJe Jn rcrnJm n 
1 ''-^ CJamini Corea said in his presentation a 

preliminary negotiating session of UNCTADN Tri^- f n 
velopment Board in Geneva in March 1976 ' 
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Many national and tiUt»rn.ilu>Jt.i4*tuin-i:ovcrrun<^Ui1 or^ani«?a- 
lionh 'jtv now fulhnvin^i cl<Ks<»ly S^K>4.*NrTAD I^iJ^^rcparatiuns 
sir nu*y consider it to be ihv^'ivM major"r>t*ttlJt4i scenario oi 
iK .tNalionsh^p beiwtHMi lhi» rich nation^ and the pwrr nations 
UN^vT^D it^flf IS now wmkif}^ at fuil.pitch to help uoveftimentH 
prepare their posilion?^ and to carry out the inirriy specific man-. 
dates given it by the Resolution of the Spi*<iai iM'Ssion 

The UNCTAI) 8(»creiariat. views "exlernar* support :is essen- 
tial for achieving.! its aims and has already msti^aied fneeting*J 
wiJh non governmental organizations iholh nationp^ and interna- 
lionah. with reseaorh in>mules. and w)i!i the. media 

Bui folkw up on the trade and coromwlitv pio]»jVms is iuA 
conftned solely to UNCTAD, nor even io the UN system 

The nujiltilal^.»ra! trade neuotiatnns «MTNs^ which were IV- 
nially li^irted in September 1973 a? a Ministerial Meeting; In 
Tokyo and ^oi underway >erw)U>siy in, Februarv 1975 when Con- 
gressional action 4»^!lowed the United Sti^tes X^y participvHe, will 
continue^ to play an important role These nejL:oi;at»ons. while strr* 
viced by the secretariat »r the General Agreement on Tarifly>ajid 
Trade <GATr> iMv ttpen to all cuunjiie.s whether or'not^hey are, 
members of CJATT and, to date. !02 cou^^ ies Irave agrei'o to par ' 
ticijiate. 

Karly in !97r> jt iv;is a^trecd that the MTN'^^ should break 
down into t^ix vvorkint: j;roup.s to consider »l> th*,^ i^eneral applica- 
lion ol larifrs; r2> the reduction ot non-tantr barriers. »3^* relfuction 
of barriers to trade in iselcHrted sectors: <4i the adet^uaiy of a muU 
lilaieral .^G^i^uard system; the ipetnul prnbiems of trade in ag- 
ncultura ^api nuxilit ies, and *6> the prioYily of trade in tropicai ' 
productsSj^Ht expected that ihe>e ^iroups will work through late 
l975/e|J^K76 and relate their decusions to the UXCTAD IV 
lndee^^|Hwe conncHTtion between the preparatory work of the 
UNCTrfBl^Tetariat on the one hand, and the on-^omg work of 
GATT and the MTN5 on the other hand, has led to a calUfrom 

jnany countries for a cH)mprehensive "international trade organic 
zation" combininj; <he two institution^i, (See Gamini Corea's com- 
montjj; on this in answer to a question foSlowtng bin bnefingJ? " 

Triide and commodity problems. parti$:u?arly the qiie^t-ion of 
Thirti World accen*^ to markets in indOiHrialbed countries, will 
surely fi|g:ure on the agenda of the 27-nation Conference on Inter- 

. national Econqjriic Cooperation which will bi* convent»d in Paris 
.on December lb. 1975, although it is not-a specific topic of the 
four comn^isKions or working groupn which have been 5et up 

Finally, even although steps will be taketi as a rosi^lt of the 
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ReBoluiion* 01 ihe Sfiecial St's>ion to>vifnl> an intvH:r.!t<<J cumsnod- 

Unite and indiv>duj! rvt^ o\' m?>^ciljiitjorv^ U) it-n^^-^ thcm'wiU c-ur>- 
on. There are >ix agrivment^ rum- in fore*- aA^x)^>y\ Whi'ui^ ol;Vi» 
Oi{, tin., Kugar. coffiv and coco/i The cKio .a'?«^>;;uf5t uj* for rr 
newul in the fall o( 1975 I'NCTAD }>u-h;fU! tar twu nc^w 
iin?r<>emc*ni> for coppe r and r ubbtr r - 
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FINANCE AND MONETARY PROBLEMS 

Concurrent with a world food crista (see Chapter the 
^^'tfrld felt the efTects of an international npionetm:)' crisis in late 
1971. Because of a complicated chain of simultaneous occurrences 
such as world wide inflation, recession, rising oil prices, and de- 
teriorating terms of trade,, the "Bretton Woods Agreements", 
which had served to regulate the' world's monetar>* affairs since 
the Second World War, suddenly broke down. Ever since 1971 the 
world's international financial institution^, particularly the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World Bank and its subsidiaries 
(helping the hard-hit developing countries) have long been trying 
to restore some sort of banker's order. . 

International rhone!,ary rejprm was one of the specific agenda 
points for the Special ^sion, linked to the subjert of the transfer 
of 'real resources f6r financing the development of developing 
countries {aid flows). The Special Session discussions took place 
against a background of several years of negotiation and partial 
agreements, stretching back t^ the International Developiment 
Strategy passed in- 1970. Also, parallel to the first week of the 
meeting of the Special Session (September 1-5, 1976) the annual 
jmeetihgs of the IMF and the Bank were. taking place in 
Washington. As we shall see, the Special Session conclusions on 
this subject form the tip of an iceberg, the under parts of which 
have been some time in forming."^ 

The International Development Strategy called in general for 
monetary reform and a greater voice for the developing countries 
in world monetary affairs. More specificaOy, in order to cope with 
the wildly fluctuating revenues . from basic exports, the Strategy 
called for the World Bank to work out a scheme for supplemen- 
tary financing and for the Bank and the IMFio look into the pos- 
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.>ib,l,tR^,^of a link betwtH-n th... alicHrat.on of new r^.^erve .-.^^hs 
uspccial draw.ng r,Rhl>;~SI)R.s. and development fmanc' ' 
Shortly aPiff the agreement nn the Stratejrs-. the IMF'el uo a 
Commut... on Reforn, of the lr.ternat.onal ^lonelary Svsu^.a'nd 
Rebted li^sues. the .so-called Con.m.ttei. of TvsentV Th.s CVmm.t. 
i« has subs<^,uenl!y. m 1974. spht into two committees; The In- 
Con;,/"""^'"''' 'u' ".f ^ Governors on the JntorHational 
A oneiary by.stem uhe Interim Commtttee- !;.and th(. Jo.nl 
M.n.ster.al ComiB.ttee of the Board of,Gov.,rnor. oftJie Rank and 

rL uh'^ -n ^''"'^ ^"'^ DevXing Coun 

inesuhe Devc-lopmeni Commute^.' ) f . 

These bodies have l>een hard at work for two v\rs irv.nc to 
.mprove--,! not reform-the n.ont^ary sv.stem. Thul have been 
con..der.n,. three method^; nn.t. by amendment<.-«rfh>f undV 
t.cles of agreement .nclud.ng such a*(pe<:t,s a^ the goldUtandard 
exchange, arrangements, the SDR Imk. we-phted v^ot-nC^ond* 
by arrangement, to enlarge the total resoura-.s of the F^d and 
the Bank, such a.s .ncreas.ng member* quota^;; and tfiird>.,v .n- 
novations and .mprovoments ,n the U5e of the resources .such as/ 
extensions ol th,.- butTe.- stock ,(-»r.l.ty. the sp,^uii oil fac.lity etc 

It was ,n>restmg to realize that some major achieC-.-iments 
along these three l.nes were being made-.n wLh.nKl- n dur.ng 
the open.ng days of the SjJl-c.a! Ses.sion' As Harry Uunon an 
^on„m.c ;vr;,ter .ib/llfe UNs Centre f-v. Economic and Socm In 
fQrm/iUon wrote m the October 1975 ,,^sue of Di'cehp.netuForln" 

^'^l"^i^^•*^'^•v'^;" ^"^'x'-'^'^-'^ reflecltHl in the finer 

h^u " ^K^"'^'*-^*' iamiharly known a.^ . 

K i u L"*^! N'^one could pretend, that the. 

Bank and the Fund were out there bus.ly constructing a New In-^ 

r!"""*^'-?^ '"'""''"''r •"'-'^-"'t..^ ^vhich they adopted 

re.sp«ndc^ to .some of the immediate xoncern.< of the dt^lc-fe^atio.fi in 
New ^ork?and were at least not inconsistent wiih'an attempt to 

>?rJ.'nl!l P''''"'*'"'^' fPPro.iches to some of the more .n- 

tractable world economic problems " 

t<H)k place, three basic dec.s.on.s had been majJe.in Washington " 
{•irst. relating to amendrnt-ntii t-^ the FundV articlo.s of acree- 
'^'"^."^''^ ^^"''^ would, play a dimini.shed role in 
wnMwl"'f ^^''^"^ *"'^ ^^'^^ "ofncial price- 
JuMmg the weighted. voting to give the developing countr.e<; a 
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bigKt^r hay m i!u» IMF and the Bank. The votes of the t^PEC 
members would bo mi r?:isiL*d from 5'; to ICKr i^nin^ all develop- 
iiH^ couRiries. wichidiur OPEC. 32'// of the voles in the IMF. 
The question of the SDR link was noi decided, but Fund ofHcials 
isee presentations ofZejfers and WtMxlward to follow i were express- 
ing the opinion that otJn*r measures isee next paragraph) may 
maKe the lintt idea less nectissary. 

Second, ou^enlargmj^ the luul resources available, it was de- 
cided to increase Dy S\2 billion ifrom $38 billion to $50 billion) 
the rA>>aurces of the I.^ ; ' by increasin^^ the membership quotat*. , 
Alsi* ti, : Ban;: and it> subsidianes^announced art expansion jof re- 
sources: trv* Bank itself in cjfpiial !most. hopefully, to come from 
^. PEC countries). IDA 'International Development Association), 
the soft -oan provider, in the form of funds from volunLary tgov- 
ernmentah pledges: and* the IFC (International FinanceTorpora- 
tion', the private enterprise stimulator' from a major enlargement 
of itii capital base Also n was agrecKi tfial the IMF arnild get rid 
of one third of its mAii reserves (worth $14 billion) giving half of 
li back to members atxordmg to their quotas and selling the other 
haif to esta4)lish it sjr^ciai tri>st fund to lend money to the /nost 
seriously affcnrted of the developing countries. (Gold had tripled in 
value .since* it. was deposited with the IMF by the industrialized 
countries,, hehce the formula of returning on equal proportion to 
that being sr>ld on thi,* open market was agreed upon*. 

And third, concerning improved services of the Bank and the 
Fund, It was decided to continue the FundV* Special Oil F'aCility 
tfor developing countrie> most •jeriously hurt by the oil price in- 
creases:, to extend it from S3 billion in 1974 to $6 billion in 11975 
and-Ho attempt to lower interest rates from 7.5^; to , Perhaps 
the most imaginative and innovative decision from \Vashington 
was the agreement to e-stubhsh u Third \Vin^^)w** at the Bank 
vvhere countries, not eligible for the very s6ft loaS^from IDA but 
too pcK)r to pay the Bank's higher interest rates, could get loans at 
a .subsidized rate of about 4S ^ 

.^gainst Ihis b ick^^round the Forum heard from six au- 
thorities. Jan-Mciuru*n Z*'g»'rs, the Duurhman who represents the 
IMF* at the UN, spoke iU the mornjng briefings on September 
lOth.^ explaining the role c>f the Fufid and touching upon the main 
points of the AVa.shmgton meeting. The afternoon panel was 
chaired by Inmg Fnedman of the First National Citrv' Bank of 
New York who talks abcut the impact of global inflatiw on de- 
velopment. He is followed by Charles Woodward, also of the IMF, 
who deals with historical perspective with the efiecls of the oil 
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prices on the monetary system (referring to the IMF's Special Oil 
Facility! and with the balance of payments shifls in 1974. Julian 
Grenfeil. the World Bank' .^ representative at the UN, outlines the 
role of the Bank, elaborates on the "Third Window" idea, and con- 
cludes that both trade ond aid are essential to achieve develop- 
ment given the present mon'»tary situation. 

The last Jwo speakers, /. G. Patel of UNDP and A, Ramirez- 
Ocampo of the lADB (Inter-American Development Bank) deal 
more with the particular situation of aid to developing countries 
in the cQnteJit of world-wide monetary and financial problems. Mr. 
Patel talks of otlter than voluntar>' resource transfers such as the 
SDR link and the possibility of a new deveJppment tax on'luxur>' 
commodities. Mr, Ocampo, too, menti<yis a new tax system and 
sayij that all of the ideas are helpful but insufficient. In his view, 
reform is needed on many fronts simultaneously. <7 

The questions and discussion section elaborated on such to- 
pies as the relationship between the Bank and the Fund, indexing 
(i^e also Chapter III, Trade and Commodity Problems), and debt 
moratoria. 

BRIEFING 

JAN-MAARTEN ZEGERS 

Jan-Maarten Zegers, a national of the Netherlands, is 
presently the Special Representative to^ the UN of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. Educated Mt the University 
ofNymegen (Netherlands) and the University ofLouvain 
(Belgium) he was a foreign correspondent and economic 
writer and later Information Officer for the IMF in 
Europe end Chief Information Officer, IMF. Washington. 

The Seventh Special Session shares a number of concerns with 
the International MoTietar>- Fund and sot..;e of these issues were 
discussed at the same time in New York and Washington, because 
the Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the IMF in 
Washington coincided with the first week of the Special Session. 
The partial overlapping of the two meetings resulted from the fact 
that the nurmal meeting date of the cabinet level representatives of 
the IMF's 127 member countries, i.e. ihe last Monday of September, 
would have taken place in the Islamic religious month of Rama- 
dan, At the request of the IMF*s Islamic member countries, another^ 
date was sought and it appeared that the first week of September 
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was the only one in which aclequate> meeting facilities were avail- 
able. ^ * 

.Nevertheless, the shared conce/ns of the Special Session and 
the IMF meeting did not surface at the same time as a mere coinci- 
dence. The current international monetary uncertainty which 
began in 1971 with the breakdown of what is usually referred to as 
the Bretton Woods system, has had a serious impact on intti '^'ne^^ 
tiona^ economic relations. Both the IMF and the United. Nadv^?!T%<r 
have been much concern ied with the search for a return to i*^^]^^^ 
normal conditions. . ' " 

This was of vital importance to the IMF by the nature of ita re- 
sponsibilities. The IMF has three major functions. It has in the first 
place regulatory functions in that its Articles of Agreement, its 
basic constitution, require it, as is stated in Article 1, "to facilitate 
the expansion and balanced growth of international trade; and to 
contribute thereby to the promotion and maintenance of high 
levels of employment and real income and to the development ^ of 
the productive resources of all members as primary objectives of 
economic policy." To accomplish this, the IMF seeks to' promote a 
stable and orderly multilateral system of payments and to elimi* 
nate foreign exchange restrictions which hamper the growth of 
world trade. In order to assist countries in attaining theffe objec- 
tives, the Fund has as a second purpose that of providing financial 
assistance to its member countries with balance of payments dif* 
Jlculties. Its third activity is to provide its member countries with 
technical assistance, again with the same purpose in mind. 

The breakdpwn of the Bretton Woods system has singularly 
complicated the first task and in many respects it has proven ex* 
tremely difficult tjiJniild up a new system as balance of payments 
problems, in parti cuS^ large shifts in the world's balance of pay* 
ments picture, ha\^ continued to impede progress. In these cir* 
cumstances the IMF has attempted to work towards a new mone^ 
tary system that would gradually evolve as conditions permit it, 
rather than develop and implement a new fully articulated system.. 
. A first blueprint of a new system was developed by a cabinet level 
committee on reform of the international monetary system- (the 
Committee of Twenty) but as financial uncertainties continued a 
more limited approach of an evolutionary nature was adopted. 

At the same time, it was felt that tl^e resources of the IMF 
/ should be expanded from the present ^8 billion td approximately 
$50 billion in gold and various currencies. - ' 

Negotiations over the past year led to gradual agreement on 
essential components of a limited package agreement and at the 
Annual Meeting in the first week of September progress- seemed • 
sufficient to warrant the hope that the package could be acted / 
upon at a January 1976 meeting in Jamaica of the' IMF's twenty* 
member Interim Committee of Governors, which had conducted 
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the negotfations. The partial agreement at the Annual Meeting cov- 
hmlnn" 1 lu^^ increase in IMF resources by about $12 

^i. 7 .!4 -J*"'^'"^^ of agreement covered the reduction of 
the role of gold in the monetary system through various under- 

Sr '^niA ""fy^r^^ ''"''^'"^ countries about the use of 

t,,^ > \ a'so '"eluded an agreement that the Fund would re- 
A ^L'*^ "'^ developed gold hoMing countries and sell 

Senlm-o '.VT""*'. ^ b^y^on-at free market prices for he 

a tru?t fl.nH J^^'t countries, the proceeds tc be deposited in 

9 trust .fund for those countries. Progress was also made on a 

nuTl^Vf • 'l"-^"""-' including expansion of vari 

ous IMF facibt.es for financial assistance, particularlv also for the 
developing countries. The major outstanding issue remains the ex! 
change rate system, which, since the breakdown of the BrettDn 
Woods system, has moved from fixed par values for currencies to 
floating exchange rates. At the time of the Annual Meeting H ap" 
^^ared^that the controversy could not be solved between th! coun- 
tries m favor of stable currency values, changeable onlv with the 
approval of the Fund, and floating currency relationships whereby 
currency values would oply be determined by market forces H^' 
ever, there seemed sufficient hope that this last major component 
months.^ """''^ fair into place 'in the c'^^ming 

«r.d\hVZ ''^"""^ '^"""••ns were shared by the Special Session 
and there were strong pressures to stimulate progress in these 
arps. as reflected in the final resolution which askid the "mf Jo 
act upon these various issues. " 

THE FORUM 

IRVING S. FRIEDMAN 

Iruing S. Friedman is Senior Vice President and Senior 
Adviser for International Operations at the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. From 'l946 to 1964 he 
«;as u;f//, the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. He has, at various times, been a Professor 
of Economics, a Fellow at All Souls College. Oxford 
ond- IS at present. President of the Society for Interna- 
tional Development. Dr. Friedman is also the authof- of / 
niimerous articles and books on economic development 
His latest book is -"IWlation—a World-Wide Disaster." 

L^^- ^n^'f- °' remarks today i^ on the implications of 

global mflation for the international development effort and the 
world economic ordei'. ^*>^ . 
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My views on inflation differ considerably from others. Modern 
inflation is novel. It is not the kind described in teScPbooks nor is 
the cure for modern inflation' described in text-books. Go\^rn* 
ments today, with their emphasis on general monetary and ri^cal 
policies or price and wage contrpls, are following text book 
remedies and not dealing with modem inflation. 

Modem inflation is societal in its origin's, effects, manifesta- 
tions, and solutions. Social and political factors are completely in- 
terwoven Avith economic, financial, and monetary ones. Modem in- 
flation, is global and capable of very quick transmission from coun- 
try to. country. As a consequence, there are no national solutions. 
It i& persistent and has been a worldwide phenomenon for over 30 
years. The inflationary rise in prices and costs is affected by busi- 
ness cycles. Rates of inflation decelerate in the downswing and ac- 
celerate in the upswing. Howevier, rates of inflation are unpredict- 
able and unstable. It .is unrealistic to. assume a stable rate of infla- 
tion. As a consequence of the events of tHe last 30 years, there are 
worldwide expectations of persistent inflation, e.g., continuing 
price risps, despite cyclical changes. 

The implications for the^apternational development effort and 
the world econon^ic order aj^ of key importance: 

(1) Uncertainty is greatly increased. This uncertainty extends 
over many areas including commodity prices, costs of capital 
goods, availability of food and other products, etc. 

(2) Chronic additional balance of paymentsNjittlculties. More and 
more emergency devices like the oil fafcilitybecome necessary. 

(3) Disruption of development strategies. Earlier threats of disrup- 
tion came mainjy from erratic and inadequate inflows of de- 
velopment assistance and volatility of export earnings. Infla- 
tion has created many additional threats as yreW as enhancing 
old threats, e.g., errosion of the purchasing power of export 

/ earnings and monetary reserves. 

(4) Global, persistent inflation means global economic disorder. It 
weakens all efforts in all fields to achieve a more stable and 
equitable world economic order. If allowed to continue, at 
son^e point it will completely disrupt such world economic or- 
der. ,r 

The "cure" for global persistent inflation cannot be found in 
sustained reduction in living standards for any portion of people. 
It cannot be found in increased employment, pr$4«nged recession, 
or reduced growth. These are theoretical possibilities and not 
practical. The cure reqiiires a combination of changes iti the level 
and composition of total private and pubjic demand and a substaB- 
tial and continuing increase iij output capacity. This requires in^ 
creased 'growth and savings rates. Theses structural changes in .de- 
"^mand and output^require lhe complete overhaul of existing Hscal 
_ system^ and much more flexibility in monetary policies. 



A. CHARLES WOODWARD 

A. Charles Woodward, a national of the United King- 
dom, is Assistant Director of the European Department 
of the IMF since 1972. He is a graduate of the London 
School or Economics. Before Joining the IMF, he served 
in the British civit service. 

The welJ-being of all countries depends on the smooth func 
tioning of the international monetary system but the system has 
not worked quite satisfactorily. In particular, the adjustment pro- 
^!!f i!"' r^"}"^^, " The tripling bf oil prices in 1974 

had /HO effects simultaneously which conventional economics con- 
siders mutuaUy incompatible: it aggravated the inflationary proce^= 
and, by generating huge current account surpluses'for the oil T>rv- 
ducing countrifes, carried a serious deflationary danger. Faced witl> 
the prospect of massive mpnetai-y surpluses in OPEC hands, the 
Conunittee of Twenty in January 1974 counseled that oil importers 
should accept the prospective current account deficits thereby 
avoiding the rapid development of deflationary policies, prot».c 
tionism, and competitive devaluations which in ail likelihood 
would have aggravated international monetary and eeonosv.ic 
growth problems. 

Although the standards of external conduct since the be^i.i- 
liln! generally been good, industrial nations begu i tc 

follow tight financial policies in order to counter double-digit irifli.-» 
■J'^u payments position of the developed cou.niri«i, 

J^rfu.?. «^«untries shifted radically. from 1973 to 1974 1^ ?v "3 
the OPEC countries had a payments surplus of $6 bilUon which in 
one year rose to $70 biUion. The industrial countries which had an 
aggregate surplus of^$9 billion in 1973 experienced a deficit of 512 
bilhon in 1974. West Germany provided a notable exception; adii.v- 
ing quickly to the impact of high oil prices, its balance of payment- 
surplus rose from $7 biUion in 1973 to S12 biUion in 1974. But in 
1975 Japan and especially the United States are also expected to 
hn^„„.*"" f accou^U. strengthened greatly. The big shifts in 

trS . P^y'"^"*^ positions in favor of these three la4est coun- 
tries has. however put unintended but nevertheless strong d. -rn- 
;r1L«rr^'T' °" of payments positions of the noM -oSJ 

Sf«T/""*^*'K'^^*^°'"''"*' whose combined deficit is expecto^, U: 
amount to $50 biUion in 1975, of which the poorest cour t j. s 
count tor $35 biUion. So far these countries Lve beeiw I^'o* fi 
nance their-dcficits with a combination of offibial aid ..Ad'^-.ltal 
market borrowing (especially Euro-dollar borrowing), b' o . .ereis 
a nsk of defaults and this could lead to banking failu.L, and a 
woJid adversely whole 
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In order to move toward a resolution of world monetar>' prob-^ 
lems, the industrial countries must move inUx an upward growth 
trend. This is not yet taking place, especially in Europe where Italy 
and the United Kingdom are still experiencing terrible inflation 
rates. In West Germany, capital market problems and concern 
about a tendency toward socialization of the economy has made 
the Government reluctant to take large anticyclical measures. 

The IMF in these circumstances has in the past few years been 
taking on an additional role as a developm??nt aid-giving and aid- 
creating agency. This is an important chan^f^ from the past when 
the IMF resisted efforts such as the link of Sbi^s to aid. The follow- 
ing developments and proposals have bteo s^mde in the last two 
years and the last week at the Fund and Ban?T Annual Meeting 
which are likely to push the Fund further r.v ih'i^ direction:||^ 

1. The International Monetar>' Fund's spe^inl oil facility, now 
in its second year, gives extra drawinf^ »&r.imir* to member coun- 
tries. Of the SDR 2.6 billion made availahjt URii^r the 1974 facility, 
over SDR 1.9 billion was made available to the nonindustrial coun- 
tries. So far this year, of SDR 1.4 billion in purchases effected, over 
SDR 0.6 billion has been made available to nonindustrial countries. 

2. A new subsidy account has been started for the 1975 version 
of the oil facility which is intended to provide loans under the oil 
facility at very low interest rates to the very poorest countries. 

3. At last week's meeting it was agreed that the Fund would 
begin to dispose of its gold an,d that^initially one sixth of the 
Fundus gold j.vould be sold at froe market prices and the profit or 
surplus value would be distributed in one way or another o-ily to 
the less developed countries.^ 

4. A-trust fund is to be established to get its money in part 
from the j^rofits of the IMF gold sales to assist in the financing of 
th'^ balance of payments of the poorer countries. 

5. A massive expansion of the exiisting compensatory "financing 
facility of the IMF to cover uhexpectied drops in export earnings of 
the poor countries, an idea in which the United States has taken 
the lead, is now ready for consideration of the Fund's Executive 

Board. ^ , j ' 

• 6.--^ Vom promise agreement was reached last week for an in- 
crease in the resources of the IMF by a third to more than $40 bil- 
lion, by increasing member nations' quotas, which w^ill'provide the 
Fund with more financial resources and give those that need to 
borrow a larger line of credit, i 

All this unavoidably raisfes diffici>;<t questions. Some parts of 
the vast package require approval in the U.S. Congress and other 
parliaments. The plan for disposing of the Fund's gold has not 
been worked out fully, and 'the operation will be a very delicate 
one if sales are not to depress the open market price for goid. All 
these issues are difficult in the present precarious situation. IMF 
gold sales, discriminatory in favoring the poor at the expense of 
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the "-icher countries, are at bes' !imited. After all the Kold is sold 

rurfier df r'"''"' SDR" be created and used for 

further development a.d to the less developed countries. But since 

m JneS^ ref""' ^1 °" of Tnternat "nal 

monetary reform, solutions to these problems remain elusive. 



. JULIAN GRENFELL 

Julian P. F St. L. GrenlvH 7,^^^,,,, rcprcsenta- ' 

twa to the United Natmis forjhe international Bank fnr 
Reconstruction and :DevvUipm^it\i World Bank) since 
19 r4 A national of '{he f^ingdom.. he was edu- 

' ■'■''1 °J- ^"S) College, Cambridge. Original I v working 
tn the fields ofjournalism-anSTilm and television adver- 

'^'"f^ '"^/'^ several positions with the 

World Bank, both in Washington and Paris. 

affeSn/thetl^^".'' ^'*«P""B activities to help meet the crisis 
affecting the ^evelop,ng countries. The components of this crisis 

rrices'oV'p^Tol^^^^^^^ ■""!i'-"= greatly increased 

prices ot petroleum and energy derived therefram: third do- 

OEbTco"untHeT T^' trade; and fourth. prolongerr;cession in 
Sot „„ th«v a" 'oge'her have had a deleterious ef- 

feet on their economic giow^^. 

won" P°*"".**' couritrie.v-those witli per capita income below 
$200 per year-incomes have declined absolutely. In middle income 

^owth"The"„°;;°'"",rr' '^^P' pace...ith populat'n 

f^i^r ^^""^ between rich and poor coun- 

tries has continued to grow and that for one biliJon people per- 

.or^l*^ developing countries are to experience ver>- modesl per- 
capita income gro^.th rates over the next five year/d.^"- for^he 
poorest countries. 2.8', for the middle-income countries), the Tn C 
flows of capital to them must reach levels of around $49 bi lion per 

?970 SLt;.ft'hT''"''f,l° °f ^"'^^^ -P'^' transfers'^fn 

1»70. Most of the capital has come from OECD countries and more 
recently the OPEC member. Yet the OPEC leTl of contrib^on 
cannot be sustained forever (they, themselves, are SevekSne 
X. /'^'n fJ"* developed countries are sufVering receS 
Where will the money come from? ~ > 

The World Bank has programmed an assistance programme 
ajnounting to $40 billion over the next five y4ars. and has esteT 
lished an intermediate lending operation kno.wn as "The Third 
Wmdow which will lend 'i to 1 billion dollars per year at a con- 
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cessionary rate oT about The«.. « ' 

subst.t.. ro..H„,t the 

^^^'^"'^^nlJIlir^^^^ for the M at 

cm)ntries:?uould be necelsarv tn r 6" in the deveiopir r 

TfiTs would require crpitaUransfer. reasonable livinR standa'^dt 

t.on. The developing eountrTes ± . " V'" '^*''">- contemph^ 

velopmentalVaJital assrstfnc. '''"•eeipients of de- 
provements in their^'^^of" "^P-ience in^- 
Forum session. These trade patterns '^T'''"''''^ «" ^'arlier 

economic grou-th in the developed ro,„/^^^^^ dependent on 

of the recessionarv |rrin now -.ff ^°""'rics. u hit* must break out 

veloping countries- wo" IdTncrealo h"*-' « ' R'""^^"' de 

Bood, f developing countr eTb 5- 'r'"''^" ""'""fe^ turTd 
reliitionship. "''^ "> ' • this is an example of the 

f^!^^::::'^^"^,^^^ t -^-ni not do the job 

from free trade than the develciin j^'**^ countries benefit more 
pronged attack on the growth nS*^ countries do. Thus, a two! 
>to generate foreign exch^ng; earniW '"creased tr^de - 

assjst«nce on concessional^'terms Thesel'"?!:'"'*'''^ development 
^"J^;*^"'"^""--»ntes to sustain grow^rTh^H^'',r"''^ 
must not decrease their contribution /nTt countries 
assistance organisations as uoH^dlrde^^atrriXt:'' ""^"'""1 
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I. G. PATEL 

ous times been a Professor 'r p ''^- °' 
^•'■•sor tor the GovernZrZf /n / ^<-'"""«'<- Ad- 
his government tr T^ d"^, ^''' " ''^Presentatire 
"f numerous ar ides,^ ' " 

d.an planning - 

Pro^rl^mfrat'rpVa^^^^^^ .^"'-J Nations Development 

of capal^ilities in the devXfnTco^ nTr '^'^"''^'^^ '^"^ "^^^^on 
self-sustaining growth. As a S , k ' ^'^^ generate 

country nationals received tra?n n/ ?he„"r'u"''^ P'^^J^'^'^- ^ost 



S.!|'-:..X.t!Se^^^^ on .He 

itself ^wifhoulTh"*-' B«^'»"-ally want technoloRv to come by 

ZJ^ fh ^^*'.'P"^«'«^ domain. In order to.resolve the connict be- 
Jchll^ "'•^ ''"'P?'^'' '■''''^^^ 'he cfesire of the receivers o^ 

SSte'^Je^fulTr'rh?.""''' '"'""S^ "tt^^e^.^ 

thrtechn.d«.,v. f K"^«^«^nients of ihe wealthy nations to buy 

d^eetK Z? corporationH and then to make "the transfers 

catfons. <**--^»"P'"8 countries without any investmenf ^mpli' 

«n.,i?""""'""' "'"^ programs and the allocatibn of the limited re- 
source* are sources of conflict. Yet. recently in th.Vi ■\npT 

/^'^ *""iT"-^ of recipr^n;:;':; "atci^fn o^s; 

of a.cHB " ^.«> favorable to the least developed countrie "was 
« .th the agreement of all epncerned. The sueceC n 
th.i^ consensus, which required sacrif.ces from several 
W" demonstration of the 

;..^^o£f ^^^^^ 

o^-jLTr=rfnT= 

cet^s going to the promotion of economic developmJnr ^ 
A. RAMIREZ-OCAMPO 

.4. Rarvrcz-Ocampo ts presi-ntly the Alternatr Ewu- 
//<e £>.'rtr/<,r o/ tin- Intcr-Anuruan Deiclop:,. ■ Bank 
tor Colombia and- Peru. Preuously he sen Jd us . iZ) 
roundel and .xonomic con.sultant for a .p mate firm a-. " 
j^cJ<r/./„v inth rarums econonuc or^anuutums. and as . 
. ^tofi'ssnr nt economics tn Colombia. He ha'; r,-n- 
_^ resented h,s government at many eeonomw and fin^neLl 

uwrrTn" ""■"'^'"A' ILAFTA and 

^''^^y^ I A u meetings / . 
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The meeting of the Group of 77 in Alg<»m ti|;riH»<i on the impor* 
Utnce of mon<;[tiir>- reform. Development nid ha it beein lei*** than I 
per cem of the )ndu;%trhilued countries* GNF, cU*nrIy an inhufTi* 
cienl amountl AUemaie methods^ of aid and transfer* are ne<^led to 
!(upplement pat<^t approaches. 

^ Durmf{ the Decade of Devclopmenl the nei transfer of real n> 
.<ourcek eo the poor countries aciually decreased. jn?*tead of an 8 
per:,fcenl C2NP gruwth for tht\. developing; coimtries during the 
1960s, they eitpenenced only a 3.5*» i^rowth. This compares wiiih a 
BJZr i^rowth for France during the same jHTUid, 

Dewclopment loans are becoming more difncull to negotiate 
and coViditioris are impose<! where the fynds can be sjH'ni- The aid 
programmes are based on growth models which have not dem* 
pnstratcd that dcwlopraent goals wljl ho reached^ In 1971, the 
prices of developing country ex|>orts rose by* 49'* but sales rose . 
only 27'.. The gap between the industrial countriJ^ and the de- , 
loping countries cannot be filled by aid programmcV^ 
In rt)any. international deci«iion-making bodies votes are not 
di«aributed on a ope country, one vote basis, tn general, money^ is, 
givN^lo those who are already uealthy, because they can offer 
pniper backing for their loann. 

International liquidity should be directly related to develop- 
ment needs and -to the activities of regional df'velopment agencit>s. 

The "soft window"' operati4>ns cf the World. Bank are insufTi* 
cient even if they reach S5 billion. Moreover thesi* operations are 
mostly ariente<J towards countries with less than S250 per capita 
incomes, leaving many others without "wift loan'' assistance:^ 

Setting development gV>a>> can degenerate into Vishful think 
ing. There should be « t»x systi-m to finance international de- 
velopment. Exchange ratios should be alt^'rcMl to assist the develop- 
ing countries. The $2.5 billion to be generat4;d as an additional de- 
velopment money source through the sale of IMF gold is insuffi- 
cient. Much more and different forms of international Assistanpe 
are required, 

QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION / 

Q. Much has hevru matit* of f/u* fffvct *>/ f 'l^^^%r^♦^H (n ;;»rjt>vs. 
Wha( has hivn (he tmpad tyf' rhan^c in other co/uTnt^littea''^ * ^ 
Wooduard . h is cle^ir that sohie ^>ther commodities have also 
nsen in price, especially cotton and food. But the mam commodity 
prices have fallen with world-wide n[rce>sion This fact, combined 
with the fact of steadily increasinji pricei^ of matiufftctured goi^s, 
Vias, meant det{^nqrat^ng terms of trade for the developing coun^ 
tries 
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Fru^iinuin Whik' Mr W.»>duMrd> pouu i ^vnvr.iUv inw there 
are imporuiru dwreri^na-s in v.xch cininu \ > e.\'|>4>rit'nciv a t>anc« 
lion of^thc charactt-r3-i:t- of »is basket* of tm}n>rl^ and c-xporl<- 
.>U-|«)rKim CDMntrK'> may rh»Hv very favorithK. u^rn:*^ t^Mr;icit> il i%^n^ 

UVW;. f,r./ ii diVvnds on vvWre the 140 1<S ;.. ^o^d 3rd uhat/hc pro|. 
once i'xtH-rujnc7d U tht- ^> priv.,t<-jnve>t*>f s -(hvn the' 

ir^^'u'''?! ^'^'-^^^^^^ ^rarutnu aid^jiu- IMF ovtrlappmi- 
Uu' Wuild Banl( < pii-s.^rvt ■ Buj ihc INK?-' dtn.^ tM do pnWi 
smannfn; uhjcM j> domuiani acnvi'y nixh^^ World Bar?K 

Tru- l>rK and Utv World Bank cf^jTiplrrrvni <njch oifu^r'- 

y^^th^urt: The »'fnphas;v .hc,uai,hf ihv hrui> r.ri.nAnctnn m- 
^Mv,.d Thi^ contribute^ lo a vpt<joii> aruumeni c.>mp,a:Uon 
amon^ ^aruuis .ud inMiiUim> The f(Kus shouid }>./ on thf> term^. 
,»nd unuHi: rvpaymmt ft«U*vam daiu THku* ?^ no cumptns- 
ij^n htfr - x)w nvA^iU >o Ktiud Bolh the IMF and th* World 
Ui'ik Jvavr k*:y thU-^ itvUu^ urtnvth prtHV-> ■ ^ 

•V '^^i^^* .-.^ki^r.'./?./i.7> /?.^>/*^-a' V.w/??:rr^,^ .^r.-^ I^.ui .1/5. 

U%H;^«n/ Thj. dink^jk que^jon and vitrwh ds:Tir on r^- 
htlH>n^hip ^m!v^K.n^thi-^v ph^^m^mHu:} Thv- fact that thv-v two 
phenomena i^ave in.<;irfvd a; thw ^^ifnt^ lunt- mav no: hinvevft Ih^ a 

\^'^dui^cs: The IMF th:nK> ,> b-iur ?o vUibJh^^ incom^^s than 
pr^uv. But vflart^ to accomi?h>h ih)> by sndc^atson kav^. not iH>t.*n 
^ucce>>rui It tend> qu^kt-n inn:ii«on. -s>ec^al>:v i^armi: cn^nods 
ot Chan^'inj;- rates C)»->oxchan^e In .ntH-'r ^nrd-. indeiiU^-^n r-a de- 
vice which nav bc^^n. u>t>d by ^o;nc cr-^ui/- avi?id ihit con-^c- 
quenc<»> of inHauon rather than hn usiuciu^: 5^:^! -ition ii.^xfU 
Fr^t dfuan R'^i^m >iep^ h.u^* hc^n ?.ik? -u*2in/?i^ii i?y pttoj^ 
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to the niio of infljitrorv Pavments Hi SDR,s l< a forni ofsuch nflei- 
tion or adjusted indexation as each SDR represenu> t composite 
value af con ird>ti tor cui renc K-'s ^ 

Q . // ott ' d the roli* Of' ih r A m crua n Exju ^rthn tn >/7 Ba n h ft ( in to 
(he (olal (tut pu'tun*^ • . . 

Friedman: It is true that exporl-unport loans are tied to aid at 
i>ubssdized interest rates, As such, they are instruments of Ameri- 
can economic policy But the shortage of growth capital is ^?o great 
that the Export-Import Bank is a welcome part.ofthe total pool of 
such funds which taken together ^•annot meet the total develop- 
ment needs. 

Q Hon (/oe.s fv'i'l chouf propttsats for a u orld u tde 

nutraioritint on thv jHu bnrd{*n carrwd hy di'ivloptn^ {'oun(rH\<^ 
Ranurc:-OcaFftpo: If the moratoMum i?^ radically done, it WilJ 
greatly limit the resources of the worlds lending institutions, .al- 
though a moratonum would have certain advantages, it would 
have to \)e selectively applied considering the particular cir- 

^ cumsiances of the countries involved. , 
FrL'jniar:: There are-? many difleievU debtors and creditors. Gov- 
e^r.ment creJiiors often renegotiate loan terms which, in effect, 
are moratoria. They do this to maintain certain advantageous 
ptiiiticai relationships. The multinational assistance ag^'ucies can 
hardly aJTord mcratona. After- a!K non-payment of th-:r. loans 
*^ouid rt>(//;r»* ?he amount of aid available, to say nothing of the/ 
disindinaiior. of contrU>t?p>r5no lonlinue :*upport of a lending in- 
stitution vhich did not perform its expected creditor role. Finally* 
private instnutioi..^. which loan fund.^-for development investnvents 
simpiy dry up as a source of ^ruch fund>> if they conld'expect 
no return on tLcir invefitrriiuts. much, less r^^ccvery of principals 
Debt moratoria not strategies for assuring long-run develop- 

oincnt assistance to poor countries. 

/ ' ^ • ' > . * 

ACTION OF THE SPECIAL SESSION 

^ Section II of the Special Session R«solution (3362) refers to 
finance and monetary pVoblems as well as to aid levels. Somfe of 
the paragraphs request and endorse what was agreed at the IMF 
and Bank meetings in Washington a f^nv days earlier, others go 
, further from the point of view of the developing countries, and 
others refer to matters •^cver taken up. 
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' S-riR. '"''^^ '.hiU the link. between 

bURs and devc opmwjt if^sistjnv t •■K ..-,.,d form part of the consid- 
g^auon by the IMF uhe IMF ...i g, as far:-: that SDRs should 
sv Z M IMP-"' ''T'' ' •'■ '• '^'^ international monetarv 
oNMF InM ' l. -..^ ;nnc! called for from the.sali 

RVnJ'/> '"^''■'''''^ "V ' '"^'■'-^ ^"nds are called for the 

PVPTAn P^-^l'^^'^'-'-V • 'DA ::greed by the Bank.: and 
UiNL iAU IS asked to c6nsider,o.nvf n,ng a meeting on debt bur- 
dens (never mentioned atthe IMF or Bank meetings) 

The work of tht- -Devdopment Committee" (-ee introductioB 
to th.s chapter, of the IMF and the Bank is- endorsed as '.ihl^f. 
pans.on „| the International Finance Corporation (IFC) by means 
of an international investment trust. > mtans 

The Special Session calls for an increase in the participation 
ol developing, countries - m the decision-making process in the 
competent organs of international finance .and development in' 
s itutions meifnii.g in particular the IMF an(^ the Bank. It also' 
ca I. lor ^he e.xpansion of the compensatory finance facility of the 
livir which helps to mitigate earnings shortfalls of developing 
countrie.s. and ask.sthe IMF to consider a buffer stock facility. 

NEXT STEPS . 

Obviously the place to watch^for implementation of these 
monetary proposals will be the^ IMF. witlj agcarefuJ eye ofi the 
\Vorld eank and its-subsidiaries. The ngjiPiheeting of the Interim 
Committee of t^he Fund will be in Jamaica in January 1976 and it 
will be interesting to see how much progress is made under the 
warm Caribbean sun on such yet unresolved .questions as the SDR 
link and increased voting powers by the Third World 
,Q-7J^^-u"-.^l',^' '"^et'^gs of-the Bank and the Fund (September 
197b) will follow the Fourth Conference of UNCTAD (May 1976). 
where many of the same monetary issues will be thrashed out by 
a body which is historically more representative of and 
sympathetic to the concerns of the developing woild. 

As this report goes to press (mid-December 1975)- a 27 nation 

/ , Conference on: International Economic Cooperation will be con- 
vened in Pans. One of the fou,r working groups is on .finance. It is 
possible that the Conference, which is limited to only nineteen • 
developing countries and eight developed countries, will set up 
some ^prt of continuing structure for research and further consul- 

___lalu«n-which will parallel-and perhaps duplicate-the mafchinery 
of the UN including the Bag^c and the IMF. 
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V 



SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

The availability of scientific knowledge and technological 
"know-how" is a key element in the growth of the developed cbiin- 
tries and is, of course, greatly needed and sought after by 'the de- 
veloping countries. The vast majority (95^per cent) of this knowl- 
edge and know-how is.kept in tifie developed countries pnd most 
of it is expensive.to obtain. The problem that has been concerning ' 
the international community for many years now is how to. 
maximize the transfer and utilization of science and technology 
for developing countries. 

Tbe is^e is complex. It involves the overall effect of science 
on - the whole'' plailet. The creation of synthetics causes economic 
problems for producers of raw materials such as fibres, rubber or 
,tin. There are important environmental considerations. All of 
these points,- and others, wer^v touched upon during the far- 
ranging F6rum discussion on this issue. For purposes of 
background, four gspects of the' issue seemed to be most important 
to th6 panel as they began their discussion. » 
■ First, what, technology is appropriate for developing coun- 
tries? Manjs mistakes have beerf' made by developing countries 
copying techniques from the developed, countries which,' in "time, 
only produce .continued dependence.- TJie Lima Declaration from 
the UNIDO II Conference (March, 1975) suggested the estal)lish- 
ment of^n "industrial and technological infqrmayon bank" to aid • 
developing countries in the proper selection of advanced 
technologies. According to the World Economic Survey, 1974, 
technology appfDppiate to developing countries should 43e labor in- 
tensive;'' and does not Mcessarily entail the revival of older 
methods once practiced iti industrial countries but rather the de- 
, velopjnent of labor intensive technologies of a modern type. The 
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only satisfactory long-term solutions lie in the development of the 
capacities of the developing countries themselves. Only this will 
lessen their dependence on the services x)f consulting engineers of 
the more advanced countries'and the importance of off-the-shelf 
equipment (the "black-box" approach described later in this chap- 
ter) designed for very different circumstances. 

Second, since the building up of scientific and technological 
•knowledge needs to be done at the national level, how can gov- 
ernments get assistance to do this? What should be their 
priorities? How can they dev?lop indigenous institutions? How 
can they gain access to knowledge elsewhere? [Some schemes, 
such as DEVSIS (Development Science Information System) are 
being worked on by the UN, UNESCO and private foundations, to 
provide a computerized retrieval system for scientific informa- 
tion.] 

Third, how can the transfer of technology be accomplished? 
Both the International Development Strategy and the Programme- 
of Action for a New Internatienal Economic Order talk about "the 
need for international action to assist the transfer of adequate 
technology on fair and reasonable terms and conditions." And 
they see t'ne need for an international code of conduct for such a 
transfer. (See reference to UNCTAD priorities in the Next Steps 
section of this chapter.) 

Fourth, unlike aid transfers or trade concessions, the transfer 
of technology cannot be done solely by governments. Most of the 
world's industrial technological "know-how" is owned' by private 
corporations .and their owi;iership is protected by what the de- 
veloping countries belieye to be an exploitative international pa- 
tents system. (Whether this technology is, in all cases,' applicable 
to^de^loping countries is another point.) Both the Charter of 
Economic Rights and Duties of States and the Programme of Ac- 
tion for a New International Economic Order call for a code of 
conduct for transnational corporations (s-^.e chapter IV Employ- 
ment and Industrialization foi. another aspect of such a code of 
CQ'nductJ and the newly-created United Nations Commission, on 
Transnatioual Corporations has agreed ^to give priority to drafting 
such a code. One of the five purposes of such a code, according to 
the Programme of Action, would be "to assist in the transfer of 
•technolo&y^and management skills to developing countries on 
equitabyand favorable terms." 

At/the morning briefing o"f the Forum (September 8) 
Klaii^'Heinrich Standke, the UN s Director of the Office of Science 
;-aifd Technology, outlines the . UN programpje of international and 
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regional studies anL- '.>'r work leading up to a major UN Confer- 
ence on Science and Technotogy in 1978 or- 1979 (the date and lo- 
cation have yet to hb fixed). . 

The afternoon panel is chaired hy Alexander King, formerly of 
OECD and now in the; International Federation of Institutes 'for 
Advanced Study in Paris, who outlines the technological disparity 
between, the rich and poor countries. He is followed by Lord 
Ritchie-Calder, the well-known British science writer, vho decries 
the "black box" approach, and Marcelo Alonso of the OAS also 
^emphasizes the need for developing countries to identify correctly 
their technological needs. 

Nazli CInnicrr of the Massachusetts Institute of Technolof -^ 
describes several criteria for appropriateness. Alok Chakrabarti 
originally from India and now professor of niarketing at DePaul 
University lists the favorable/conditions necessary for the transfer 
of techaology and the methods to achieve it. Ai;id finally, Mark 
Thompson of Harvard University touches on the role of the Inter- 
national Institute of Applied Systems Analysis at Laxenburg; Aus- 
tria, and on the crosscultural ^problems of the agreed application 
of technology. ' ' • 

The Forum presentations in this chapter (with the exception 
of Pr. Standke) are brief. More elaboratio.n of the afternoon 
panelists' points of .view artTto be found in the questions and dis- 
cussion section. 

^BRIEFING 

KLAUS- HEINRICH STANDKE 

Klaus'lfeinrich Stadke has Been Director of ihe^N Of- 
fice for Science and Technology since 1074: A national of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, he was educated at the 
Johann-Wolfgang Goethe Univerjity in Frankfurt and 
the Technische Universitnt in Berlin. He was with the 
Directorate of Scientific Research of OECD, a::d. for the 
period 1969 7^4 was Secretary General of the European 
Industrial Research Managetnent Association in Paris. 

The s'jbject of science and technology was nci mentioned in 
the Charterer the United Nations. We have, since the creation of 
the United Nations, however, witnessed an increasing interest in 
this Held, which has been demonstrated mainly through the crea- 
tion of the specialized agencies in the United Nations system. We 

, . " ' 8 7. •■ 
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aruVESr'o WHO ^'Ii"'^;^.'^*"'' i'^^".^^ specialized agencies' such 
f-TAn 1 lu^ "° ^'^^ ^"'^ boaios such as UNIDO and UN- 
CI AU plus the regional commissions which all have in their pro- 
grammes the very important element of science and technology. 

'lished" through '"h- f^"' """"^ y''^'' ^^•^ ^ body was estab- 

lished through which governments are able to speak to the whole 
Lnited Nations system and to indicate their desires and any new 

Technolot P' T'^ Committee on Science and 

Technology for Development. 'But 1 think the main concern of all 
Sovemrnents^still is that nobody knows who is doing what in the" 
UN syster^ There has been no joint effort up till now to meet this 
concern and governments are more and more impatient about this 
77 Jh.Ll b«en renccted in, the proposals made of the Group of 
77 uhich constituted the main basis, for the agenda of th^ Seventh 
Special Session The main, proposal coniairied in the item dealing 
Zi JT^'-'^ ■.u^^P''^''^y the agenda of the Seventh Spc^.ial 
CO ol;.?/ .^'"^^"f-f t'-"<=ture. The developed countries should 
Z'^Zfl ^vith^ developing countrie.s in the establishment." 
strengthening and development of their scientific and technologi- 
cal infrastructure and take other appropriate measures such as the 
ffhVhlnH'"I"^''Tu^'*"'''''''*' t'^'^hnological information banks. What 
IS b^h nd this? There are two figures which I would like to quote. 
Nyetj-five per cent of what might be called the intellect.ial capaf- 

SnumLr. • r "'"'^f ^"'^ technology potential 

on number of scientists and engineers existing today; , the 
h^nds of vei->- few countries. These are the industrialized eou 'Hps, 
oi-lianized politically in the framework of OECD, or COMECi'N ' 
\.u V ^''^^'^ "" '"^ availability of technology. It is . a' 

-^at eighty per cent, or four-fifths of the world's technol'ogy i= f- . 
i^V other words, not protected by patents or by other regulatioi.^ 
The mam interest placed on this Special Session is how to briflje 
the technological gap. to enable the developing countries to us^ 

S'?n P"*«"^'t' «f T'""''' ""'^ technology in the future h^^u'-- 
than-in the past. m,tho interest of their economic developmtr*. 

fr'^ncfi^ '^n r^'*"u '''''"'^'' '•'''^y ^■'^''^'^ would be abk. 
transfer all the technological data presently existing free, of charge 
and free of patent restrict.ons to interested parties of the world, 
the situation would probably not be much better. This is one of the- 
mam contentions of the Group of 77 that in most of the developing 

structure h V' r ^'^^''"1*" ••^"'■^'"S ^""'y- adequate infra! 
Steri^ i.^ ^ "'^ this potential and to exercise selecting 
Mnn r ;J ^^"^ ".^^y "^"'^ kilometers of tapes with informa 
tion to these countries, but who is to exploit such information and 
how who will select the proper criteria for the adaotation of exist- 
ng knowledge in these countries? Therefore, and not. by chance, 
the initial efforts of the Group of 77 have been directed towards 
the impro^ent of the infrastructure; 
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A'sc'Cpnd Issu d^*--l^ with research and development. The re- 
quest is that developev4 countrie:^ should significantly expand their 
assistance to developing: countries in research and development 
programmes and in the creation of suitable engineering technology 
in accordance witk given targets to be formulated. 

What is the ^ ^ason for this? For centuries now s.ome of the de- 
veloped countries have undertaken research and development ef; 
forts with <»ce ^oal or motivation in mind, to further H\inr own 
economy, to build up their own industry, and to foster :ind act'el- , 
erate thi? process of innovation in the form of new products or n>ew 
processes, and to export these goods and processes to other coun- ' 
tries. Later, direct investments were made in foreign <couniries so 
tfiat local production, based in many cases on develO':?ed country 
research efforts, could replace imported goods. One cannot say 
this concepi is oriented against the Third World; we find the sime 
phenomenon, also, in arrangements among the industriaa: ed coun- 
- tries themselves, namely, that the research and development ef- 
forts even of muFtinational companies are done in ihv home coun- 
try. ^-^J . 

This has^he unfortunate result for the technology-receiving 
^ countries thaftl^ey get the produc^t, they get the qars, they g^t even 
the production facilities with it, but they don't get the thinking be- 
hind it. Therefore, the developing countries have insisted in their 
transactions that they do not \vant only plants but also (he re- 
search capacity located in .their' country so that through this 
learning-by-doing process they could become more independent. I 
think that, this is the main point behind the resolution of the 
Seventh Special Session and the Group of 77. 

But would this be realistic? Can one force, can one persuade, 
in a case where* the n $ults count, the industrialized countries to 
look not only into their own future problems through their re- 
search and development, activities, but rather to direct a good part 
of their activities iowards problems which have no immediate 
geographic relevance for them in foreign countries which arc 
geographically^ distant in the so-called Third World. Tht. mai^L-r 
touches on' objectives of private industry. The question is comple;^ 
but even in the Western countries where governments can claim 
— limited influence over industry, there are ppssibilities-throirgh tax 
incentives, through the. creation of markets, etc., but there are 
many»iega! difficulties on the governmental side in the way of this 
progress. I think it 1*5 important, and the point is being made here, 
that a. higher percentage of tip at 95' r potential should be used ?n 
the future for the benefit' of "developing countries. 

The third issue with a high political appeal in the field of sci- 
ence and technology with which the Seventh Special Session v. ill 
be concerned is the proposed code of cotitKict for the transfer orf' 
technology. I said earliei^qtkat the technolc y transfer process is 
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most impdrtant for the industrialization of the world. It is a very 
interesting process to analyze the last 200 years of industrialization 
among the Western countries themselves. But this is now a process 
which hjvv come to a certain end. We have reached a satui*ati9n 
pi..jnt in this process. of industrialization in the West, and the next 
phase concerns the benefit that can be derived by the developing 
countries, from this process of industrialization. In the world in- 
dustrial outlook today, the developing countries have only ^even 
per cent of output. Their' target vecy obviously is to increase this 
seven per cent, and the SecondgJeneral Conference of UNIDO held 
!n Lima in March of this yearns put forward as one of its recom- 
mendiiV.ions that a target o/ twenty-five per cent of the world fh- 
dustr^al output should comtl from developing countries by the ye^r 

In order to achieve thiVgoaJ, they should have access to 
technology and a plan for th6 years to come. So far the negotia- 
tions on how to obtain this techn61ogy have been done mostly on a 
private basis. At one end you have the company from the country 
s^'hich is going to transfer the technology to another country artd 
on the receiving end you have the governmerrt, or a local company 
or a subsidiary of the parent company in the industrialized coun- 
tvr/>t;, that negotiates a coritract on which the technology should be 
transferred. UNCTAD, in partiatffar. has been dealing, with this 
question and haff -published vei^revealing figures on terms on 
which technology^jtas been tra^ferred. They demonstrate, that 
these terms are not as forward-looking as the terms have been 
among equal partners, for example, France and Germany. So what 
IS called for now is to define a legally binding code of conduct for 
the transfer of technology from developed to developing countries. 
This code of conduct should be adojJted not later than th/i year 
1977, as^a matter of highest urgency. One of the stated aims is to 
review the world pat^t system in order to take into account the 
interests of the receiving countries. 

The fourth issue of ^his mosaic on science and technology deals 
with "informatique'* or science and technology information. The 
reasoning behind this, as has been said here, is that the developed 
countries should facirurre access of developing countries to **in- 
formatique" on a preferential basis, to relevant information on 
technologies suited to theiv specific needs as well as new uses of 
existing technology, ^ developments and possibilities of adapt- 
ing them to local needs. 

What is behind this point? Most of this technology or a high 
percentage of it is not suited to the needs of the receiving coun- 
tries. Developing countries often find that they have to use, be- 
cause they have ho other choice, technologies ^hich they have 
been offered in thfe forfn of products or of patents, licenses, know-, 
how agreements, direct investments of plants, but where the 
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technology is not necessarily the most appropriate for their needs. 
Also, the technology jvhich is received by the developing countries 
is in some cases bbsolet(^ based on the technology of yesterday. 
The Group'Of 77 has made a strong point that access to the existing 
knowledge should be facilitated to them on a preferential basis 
and that the most relevant technological information should be giv- 
en. There have been other points dealing with the creation of new 
institutes on energy research on the agricultural side; all these 
have an impact on science and technology, but from a. more 
specific angle. 

A fifth issue.of interest to the United Nations is the pro- 
posal of a new structure for the United Nations system. (See 
chapter IX Global Structures) The report of the Group of E?/perts 
on the subject analyzed whether tjje United Nations .after"30 years 
is organized in a form which responds sufficiently well to the 
needs of the Member States, and^made a number of specific rec- 
ommendations. In the field of science and technology, my Office 
in particular, looks after four different committees: the. CSTD, 
ACAST, SAC and ^the ACC Sub-Con.m'.ttee on Science and 
Technology. The Group of Experts in their report on the restruc- 
turing of the United Nations system has proposed that three out of 
these four committees should be abolished. This is a far-reaching 
conclusion if ultimately adopted by the General Assembly. Of 
course, more thinking is necessary to see whether this is a good or 
bad move. I think it is useful to know what these committees do. 
They have different functions. 

One is the" Committee on Science and Technology for Develop- 
ment (CSTD). This is a specialized body consisting of representa- 
tives of 54 Governments, the usual United Nations equitable rep- 
resentation from various parts of the world. This is the highest or- 
gan, created about; three years ago to Supervise all the activities of 
the United Nations and the UN system in the field of science and 
technology. Thi^L^ommittee should disappear in the opinion of the 
Group of Experts. They would rather have the Economic and So- 
cial ''council itself deal with this question. We feel that science and 
technology, being abstract and difficult to circumscribe, must have 
available the expert opiniqn of these committees. It would be in- 
adequate if only political members talk^bout a subject we feel 
should be discussed by specialists. 

The second committer? of interest is the Advisory Committee on 
the Application of Science and Technology to Development. It is 
comprised of 24 pcx)ple appointed in their personal capacity by the 
Secretary General to advise on new development in science and 
tech;.: Ajogy %vhich could be translated into terms of action for the 
United Nations system, to ensurt that the main stream of the 
world's thinking in science and technology is followed. In the opin- 
ion of the Group of Experts, this Committee should also I j 
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ttt^ tt A '■«P'«'=«'^ by 4d Hoc panels where experts will be 
.h% ted to consider given questions such as new ener-y resources 
pollution, tropical diseases, etc. The value of advice g^ven by ex 
perts ,.ho then go home and who are not members of a perma'nent 
body IS questionable to me. "■aneiii 

sistiIiVf*'l!^'^i;T'"K"^^ !' ^''^ Scientific Advisory Committee, con- 
worl/fhL 1 ^eh-ranking scientists from various parts of the 
« orld that Secretary-General Hammarskjold called together to ad" 
nlv Pf °" '"Otters dealing with sciLce Ld technol- 
ogy. In other words, how the political element, Ihich is of main 
teXnT f '""^ General, and developments in sc ence anS 

efshoufd\T"'i ^\'"r"u''!!^'"^.- P'^^P^^^^ ^hat this Commit 
tTeScre?ar;!Gener^'"''' and replaced by a science adviser to 

in fh^X^-^l"-^^ Committee which is the only one which can survive 
In the thinking of the Group of Experts is the ACC Sub-Commit ee 
on Science and Technology where the Director for ScienT and 

■ Techno ogy is the Chairman. This Committee, composed of rep. 
rtear t" H- ' 1P«*='«"^«d ^^encies, conCenes once or tXI^e 
a year to discuss implementation of the various decisions which 
have been taken by the Economic and Social Council, by the cLn 

, eral Assembly and by the various other competent organs. 
II :i ^«^P°"^t 's to e^^plain what has already been done by the 
United Nations Secretariat in connection with the proposals we 

tt" ttr mafn Un'r .'^v''!^^ '''' '''' ^^^^ U^nlik^e mostTf 
ook the fnT nf M Nations conferences wftose visible results 

S , P'^"^ °f in the field of science and 

fnn r T y T fortunate position that such a Plan of Ac 

has I?;eldv be^n''""" «f Science and Technology to Development 

nas already been prepared. Unfortunately, plans of action tend to 

hlnd^Thi;';''' °' P^P"/ bookshelf no political wil is be- 

hind their recommendations. I think, therefore, that this Special 
Session IS ve^" crucial in that sense. Th^ World Plan of Action for 
Je^ta led T ^rT^--'' Technology to Development is a ve^y 
detailed document dealing with natural resources, education fo^ 
and agriculture, industry, transport, communications housinV 
^u.ldmg, health, population, etc. The concepts and requiremenfs 
XS;^^r?. th"' ^-'""'^t^d: the missing^elem^^t. th'e mo?t im! - 

i^^SrA^o. rP''™^,"*^*'""- ^'**'°"eh interest has been aroused 
in this declaration, so far no world action has followed. Many eov 
ernments are certainly using this document and, fufthermC^e re- 
gional plans have been elaborated on the basis of it. But tSbal 

tenUaTof thJ"w*'M^'o? '^^^y^ ''''P^' ^^at the fuM po 

the World Plan of Action will come into its own over the 
next two or three y^ars of preparations and emerge wUh neXTorce 
on^the platform of a Wo.ld Conference on Science%nd Technology 
It IS necessary for the Conference to launch new efforts on a global 
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scale to deaj with th^e main issues of development for the benefit of 
developing countries, pn the other hand, it is also felt by many of 
the Member States that this United Nations Conference should also 
deal, in the/interest of all nations, with problems of science and 
technology in developed countries as well in order for it to iie a 
true World Conference, and to underline our common destiny on 
the planet Earth. The Conference should analyze the sur ival as- 
pect of humanity taking into account the figures which we all 
know about doubling of the world population before the end of 
' is century and tjien the tripling of it in the middle of the next. I 
venture to say that any action recommended today will not have 
any visible fruits before another 15 or 20 years. Unfortunately, for 
the prognosis of science and te<;}inology, they do not seem to be 
themes which are very close to tTie hC-art and thinking of many 
political leaders because they are naturally jnore interested in im- 
mediate and tangible results, whereas science and technology are 
rather long-term-oriented. We do not have a world goyernment. It 
is unrealistic lo believe that our generation will have a world gov- 
ernment in its lifetime. Therefore, there i« no world decision. possi- 
ble by which to launchL actions. The actions concerning science and 
technology, as I havq^escribed earlier, are at present initiated for 
national considerati^hs. There .-lowever are many people who are 
interested in the welfare not only of their own country but of the 
world as a Whole. For^^the time being, I think the United Nations is 
best equipped and po>isibly the only forum where this world in- 
terest can be, harnessed for the creation of an awareness of the 
world problem and for suggesting; action. 

I 

THE FORUM > , 

* . * ' 

ALEXANDER KING 

Alexander King is^Chairmah of the International Feder- 
ation of Institutes of Advanced Study of Stockholm arhi 
is co-founder 'of the Club of Rome. He took his doctorate 
at the Imperial College of Science in I^ondon and. taught 
physical, chemistry t her for some yec^rs jfe fore' becoming 

V Deputy Science /idpisor to the wartime Min}ster of Pro- 
duction in 'England. He wasrfater Head of the British ^ 
Qammonwealth Scientific Mission in Washington, Head 
of the British Cabinet Scientific Secretariat, before be- 
coming Director General for Scit/tific Affairs and Edil- 
ration at OECD in Paris, a posi which he relinquished 
last yea^. • 
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It is necessarl^to first clarify the concepts of science and 
technology. Science depends on the open. availability of scientific 
documentaluon a^nd should be considered part of the general 
mosaic of the world's knowledge. Technology, on the other hand, 
ccncerns the translation of scientific ideas into articles of practical 
usage. The technology created by engineers is property belonging, 
for example, to a state, a corporation, or an individual. Patents 
exist to protect these property rights. 
^X^l^e early technological developments of man, such as the 
wheel and various tools, helped t^^ raise him ouMf primitivism. 
But, historically, technological /development has been charac- 
terized by ad-hoc and uneven progress. It is onlv vis-a-vis the in- 
dustrial revolution that the development of new technology has 
moved forward on a systematic Ijasis. , 

The technological disparity between rich and 'poor nations is 
intolerably great. Thfs gap must be diminished inasmuch as sci- 
ence and technology are the major tools of development. Presently 
over 90 per cent of the world's research and development is car- 
ried out in the deve!oped countries. The "new international 
economic order*' seeks to Inject more equality into the interna- 
tional , system. It is necessary to quicken the pace of technology 
^ transfers from the developed countries to the LDCs. However, it is 
important that the technology exported be adapted to the needs of 
the LDCs. There is a strong need for labor intensivejechnology in 
view of the world's rapidly multiply ing labor for<r^. 

It is. also imporlaint that the long lead-time involved in the< im^' 
plementation of technological advances be taken into considera- 
tion, generaUy taking from 30 to 35 years to apply a new technolog- 
ical breakthrough. For example, twenty.five years elapsed befbnj 
France was able to successfully apply its technological know-how. 
regarding the production of electricity from a nuclear reactor. * 

LORD RITCHIE-CALDEiR 

• *• 

Lord' Ritchie-C alder of B.alm'ashanna, a life peer since 
1966, is a Senior Fellow, Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions. As a Journalist specializing in^cience^ 
and technology, he has won the Kalinga International 
Award fur Science Writing (I960) and the Victor. Gol- ' 
lanez Award for Service to Humanity (1969), He is the 
author of numerous books and article's -relating to Sci- 
. ence and the UN System. ' ■ - 

Nearly all research and development efforts are carried out in 
the developed countries. Technological transfer, as such, should be 
organic, nOt a mechanical process. • 
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The Vhhick box** approach lo ti»chn<>l<>j»if;U tci**^*'^^*!' i> insuffi- 
cient. ^hi» rocipionls imisl bi» ah It- lo uiTderst^md imifh <»f the 
technology they a^l• ^eltin^ and usinK. Witljoui tins understanding. 
thi?re is a shorta^ij-of indigenous innox iilion/ , ' 

- T!^e lead-time Tor internal innovation in the h»ss developt»d 
qiunt'ries may take two >»eneratiop^. One K**ne^alion to educate, 
one i!;erierati<>n.4*<ir technnloj»ic:rr creativity. Hut the developinj; 
countries right now nvcd people to make appropriate purchasi;s of 
technology, The thing's they buy no-*v must enhance their future 
dev elopment/Moreov er, effectiv e incentive' pn)^4it anis have to be 
created to stiniuhite researcli and developineji! ,ind tji'chnoloKical 
transfer because laws will !U)t lie able to t:tk<i the pl;«('e of incen- 
tives. ^Vlost importantly, what 'we do "with" |iiM)|)le succeeds. Wliat 
we do "for" them usually fails. 

{ * ' ' . ' 

• J " •■ ■' ' 

MARCFXO AI-ONSO • 

• ■ ; ■ *^ 

Mlirrt'lf) Alf>n?^n /v tht' Dtmtn'- Dtpdrt t'nn t tjf !■ ' 

i'titilu' Affairs {>t tl'n* (jri^aiiuafu^i A'Uiy'ticn Sfctc.^ 
;//c rcct'iii'd hl< iliH tnr(iti'\}n Physics and Mutkx- nniti^ s tn 
1942 frihn tin- I ' mt \ rsii'\ a; Uciium ainl u a< n f>nst 
}or(tl fvtlon of Yalt' I'nircrsity /?^7.'^-/-/ ^ /7/s fJcdf^f 
spcciahratmn- 1.< 7*/)('f>r.7/(T// A'//(7t7ifr^/-*A\s/r.s <;/n/-(^/;«//; > ' 
Nifri Mcchiinu's. Dr\ Ah>r.lsh's pu hln atnn} imh.tlt' C^iuui- 
* lum.. Afcchanics; Principle^ and Applicat h:Vi>. Phy-r'K*-. 
* \ Furtiiiimental L'nivei'sity Phy>ic>: ThtMU'eiiCal PI:ysK>. 
He has contrihii ti'd riu nii-nnts artii li's tn //r/r.s/7(//><'rs jkm/ 
scientific niaLiazincs, 

To place the'discussion of science and tecbnoloiji»y wiUiin the 
framework (>f dj^velopment, we should keep iK- mindTiliat develop- 
nient refers to a group of individuals, possessinj; »(nari-d cultural 
vajues, wh() interact to achieve theiv needs. Dcvelopmi-nt is a con- 
Aiinual process which is not bereft of conflicting^ eliMni-nts. Some 
Societies have, Jiistoricijily speakinjj. been better situateci t'o satisfy 
their needs than others tUus leading to the present sitiiati(»n 
wherein certain societies have reached a hijjher level of develop-, 
ment than others. Development tiepends amon(j other thinjys on the 
proper use of nature. To assure a true beneficial (ievelopnient. 
mankind must establish methods for usinj; nature to its lyent^fit 
with^>iit destroyinj; it. - 

??ience and technology are growing increasingly closer, ytfi 
J there ij^ an underlying difference. Tlie scientifit* endeavor is basi- 
cally the generation of knowledge for the sake of knowledge, 
wht*reas technology concerns the generating goods, processes and 
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McrviiH'H of <'Conohiit\v4iluv from *.rit nlifjr knotA ivdjrV^ A% hucH. 

ti/jn for i*rrhnolu>:u4il vicvt'lo^nient canirv Irom km mu rvnUii pittty^ 
e.^r: an entfepr«?n4»ur or a ^<.pv<^rnni<»ni uhith ri'Xo*jni/*'i* ir^n^vd or 
a miirk^r Sr>mi*<>nr or Mime ur)*4mir/2itton. wUhnis fo ii<i.unu' ft-k*t, 
mu?»| pruvidr ihr fund** im-xUd to pr^wlui v ^H'hntM«»cu*il innoCa^ 
tion thnmgh reMNirch and dvwTiipmf ni; 

Ix'fit+ dt'v vlo jH»d couritnc*H havi- ii n iahvi-K lim?u*d r^ipiii iiv for 
producing U*chnolu|»u iil inn6valiffn <irtd* thi n fnrt d«i p» nd mon* 
hrovdy on lhi» tn'chnokigy lr^«n>frrrvd fnmi oilu r sour* v** 

IVrhruilojjy Jnmsfv.r if ont- of thr chi»rarU'n>tu>» of an aicfcii^. 
miiiy mtrrdop^^ulfnt world. Thr «Jt-v<4<ipmvn( pUm**^ «r Uu- d#A**1op.^ 
ing countriitfN dvp^ nd on lfu» flou of u.vhnolo^jy frofn thv dovHijiptd 
counirtfH- No Kws simport^mi i*. ih*- rapiKi'A ot thv iniiHurtanK roun. 
^ric'*i Ui corwif^ idenfify ehiMf U'chro!o}.»;rid m«i;<K. An' im^>i>rtinjj 
roonir> whah hiin not dovn'lopi-d ihts < ap.ifilv may «inJv nUiviH'rt 
in rnuUipiyin^ iu drvflopmcni pro?>lrmN ^ r 

NAZLl ( II(>{ C fU 

Dynanucs and hstvrnauonal V^.-^v/u*. Prr^p^Hjt:o|tv/nv 
sii^lu> and Kvidenri" l'J7t <ui-r.tu^h>-^r -p,f:?r /{n^vr 
^ .\V>rr/?f f*/ NiiUuns t!5 (VtHfliL? NcHfonaS VUxfAth Ijj 
*# lerrraiion'iU \*ioji»nct; /yr.") , i-s-^uJ }> <^<?vMVt*'\Jv* o ^f^^^;v 

. ■ . ■ ' ^ ■ . / " 

I'rc:hn'jloj«triiI irfinNler oft<»n I'mpli^'S /lh*» r<*plur*?xntn« of 
i»c6nomirally eftiriii-nt production meihocH^^vith monv* ffh u^ni 
methods. Then- art* no sUindardN for rvaluaoy^ ri liUiv** cfficnrnry 
t»xcept hy uf*in|i Ou» suindiirds of Uu^ >pt'<irir/ocH*ry u Heni* ihi* «|>. 
plication is madi*. ( / 

It is necessary to ovakiatV the appropnarf ni^H< of thi* 3ochn<i»l* 
o^y to he tran*iXt>rrcrd aero*.?: nationaM>olMvtiit£H ^ Th*- foHouiin^ 
nine t^^^:stions ari> offer*»d aHnr^ltTjii for ii<U^»fi>n$: ihi- appro. 
pria($'nt*Hs of the tvchnoloi^y to tran*«fi»rrrrl,j 

1. Doos it contribute to i^nlar^^ing th«* i^t^nas d<mu <tir pnt^dutn 

2. It enhanct* ron^umptron? and if yirsi what an* ^i^ impU- 
cations Tor savinji**? ^ * • 

^. Dues it maximi/e lhi> rati* of <MoViom^r jjrowth? (irouth rati\ 
ma\imi/.ation« of course ^niHht hinder ronsum^ttt^n 4'\panMon. . . 



J. U VvV*nduciv<' |f> i)h> roduclion of unvmplcymoni intU»|H»n' 
dtfnt of pT^»vj\ilin>: fHipuiiiiton |{rt>wih trvnd?*? 

5. Ihn'i i^cad to income and wfallh wiistritiulian? 
6 Do'^^V^ prttmolr r^jjional dovi»lo(>meol wtthm ihe t<»chnolo>:y 
(mportin); r*wr^fr>? 

7, Does in .^j-lp in coping wsih fijilanri* of paymofit pm^blomH? 
H„ DovH \i jf^omoU* poUlkal doxelopmrni. cnhanr** Iw^r^ innliiu* 
ttonf«, tmprovVVi^ijovi^rnmcni pfrrormanci», and promo ir naiionai 
rohi'.sj4>n? \ \'i 

9, IhwH U c?:*^irlihui4' Uf ihv ovi»ra53 improvt^mi'-ni of ihv quality 
of lift ? \ • 

In applying? ^i)t* ni^i' criUTia. it i\i Korth noltn^ ihal *»omc iin- 
con»jt*U'nch»N ur^^i)ii»ly lo'arisr. The muliinaiionat corporalionn are 
proHt maximi/enf^. vi^nd cohi minimi?;eni. The r*^h»vant gove^menlji 
a( the Kami* time-ij^i^ attempting to atKain neveral notils .Himultane- 
ouhIv in way*i^ wbicb do not give ecojnomic efficiency lop priority. 
Wht^n d4»cisionf» anV ?nade by mpllihiteral bmlicH, it is que?Uionabk? 
whotw? crileHa are\tii he uned /(^r evaluatiohH. In coneluHion, dej^\- 
^iont* muHt be mad<r u^iing the critVruv of those who will he^ltinuite 
Ufiers of the lerhnoP^Vip^-. ^ 

MAttK THO>t5P^ON 

Murk Thomp-ion Assis[an* fVr^/i'ssf^r a( //n* Hanurd 
St'h^pxtl i ?/ Pu hii r Ith ami ')th *: Kennriiy Sc h cx>/ of Gt^v- 
ernmvnt. Hi* h'L iiitkd 'ht^ <its':ifirQ(v tu pnbln ' f>ftltr\ trt 
1973 frtftn ihr J<fhn\F..' Kcnn^'f^v Si ht^fl of dnvmnwrit at 

tatU to thr.[ Diri^tnr ttnd us a iesmrch .scholar a( the ['i' 
tirnattunai InSttttiSc /'f Applycd Systems Analy.<t$ m ; 
Laxenbtjfr^, Au^tr'ix^^^: Dr Tho^npsan's ptiblirationa ui" 
iludv Evaluation .fci^t;' Decisioiii in SiKial Programnr^eiS. 
Evaluating Health 'Pr^gratn Impact ^i>art anthorK and 
Systemji Ai*peclj> of M^allh Planjping ico iHitton 

The Inti^rnational Ini|titute fo|tfj>\pplied SyHiems Analy«1s 
»»tudieH the compter pruhleinfi that hi^e ari!«en in all M>cieticH with 
(he j^pread of indu^triali^tion. It '^'^P^^'^^^^ ^^^^ appropriate 
ami lytic techniques — not rtecef*f4anl|^the moHt nophislicated or 
abHtrutHc techntqucH— ttf dinicult ilSiiiion Hituation!«. Among*the/ 
foci of analyiiiti iire the internationfU jpm^ of economic growth 
and the spr^-^ad of technology. Specia;l|,empha»i« i» placed on prob' 
lennM re<{uiring both a cro^^culturaj ; iirid an inU*rdlHcipiinar>* ap^ 
proach; HAS A reciognm^H an obligati[<fn to couch itH menM^dHj^ul 
reationing jn lermf* l6at arc cora|iif^iiei).«*ible to the InteUTRent 
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!iiymaft-~whether thvy include governnu^nyT) dectHion-rnakiTH or 
lhc» interchUHj private citi/vn. ^ 



One of the first ontaim/ational fffortybas hi^n to <:r^'{it4* an in- 
formation n?» which monitort. and cowAU h ihv work of •^tiit'ntihtfi 
all over.the worJd. ThisH, mt^ rconnet/on**. |iarallHi«*mH and, con* 
tradictionr* m rc Ht arrh pa<hs may be /loniincfi and fit into a liiWor 
• matrix of u orldw ide Hciontinc aetiviyC. 

The imp«M of ttn^ scientiHc endeavor now heini; ntiWH?it*d bv 
the utiv of Hhk analvHiV and 5cena/io hbihfin^. Tliroufh >uch work 
HH th:H, the nature of the contrU/ution. as well a^i the danKer** ot 
•ictence and ierhnolo>;y io wo/Id eeonomie «rowih mav he 
M.^*»wd. / " * . ' 

ALOK CHAKRAHARTI ' / 

Atok K Vhakruhitra /V As^^tnUtni /V<>/,s.>\»r uf Markt^Un^ 
at DrPoiii rnnrr.^ry in Chnaf^h His ar/^Tj^u/ . 
hot k^tiftiftfl tmhtttk > t ht^nttf al t n^tniYrj!ftjf\ husftics^i 
admnustnuton (tnd fri(tri(i/i*i*fiu^ti scfemv Hi* nytn^il^Hed 
hts Phn. ni Imiustrutt, Ktmtnxwmi^ and 
Snrmvs a(^\t*rft^ut's(^'^'t {^ntivrstty tn 19V^ Processor 
Chaknthartf^u lu a \var a( the East Wrpt Tt^ntrr tn 
Hnmdulu OS imitm iud F^^fhu ami irairlied tn Soaih • 
East Asia and^ndom'st^l oU\ a Rm^u^f?llrfi Fonnda(ioft . ' 
prom t Hts r^'^ ith h tn(i'rvst.< ttn* m (he qntis" of nuwra- 
^ turn and nrtu pniduct drivlnjwtrnt. He 7W n\search 
^(ud(rs tn th^sr areas whdf he.tau^Mt at ^^arthwvstern 
^>^^^pnor (ojoinmM DvPaui Currenhy hi\^<ihm^ u ith his col- 
/m^'i/<vOr. C<;wr, hbs a grufii from the A*o//o/ia/ Si i- 
ettce toandhff^ifito study nwrket\tt^ andcdistrthtHion of 
ti?i>hntcal tft formation systems an)i sert u'p^ His articles 
hoir apfUfared^ tn Bntish. IttdtaiLand Amertran Hwr^ 
tials^ , I ' ' ' \ pi . 



Technttlo^ry m the production fuQctmii whi/fth sp«:Hie» the rein- 
tionship ljet;Woen atJ inputs. inclu3fcfK o%onij^tion and manairo- 
raent, anji <he quantity of output created % theiprodwcUon system. 
Technolo^o- How become one of the rmpoi^nt , international trade 
commodities The developing eountricft ha^ a «trorig need for im- 
ported technbloKy because the aitemativevbf «cr<^atin|t thcsr cfWn 
technotog>- ik too time-cc^nNuming and prohifa(iti\i«tK costly. 

For «ucce8»ful technolojctcal transfer io taW^ace several 
favorable precondklonn must exist. Three esAt^nitifll factors ca>i be 
noted in this regard: . v 
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1. Tnmiifersibir^dmology mu^i h* pr^icluml in onr or si*\4^nil 

. 2, A mtirhiini^^m ha** l« vxfsl or Ui hv t'ri»nli*d whtrh tim iniplv' 
jwnf. the trunftfiT fmriTdofrjr t -* frvi|iioiU rounlr>' ••'^ orj»iini/iftit>n; 

li,' Lnvirunmf*n(ai f«ctorji. which are cxtranecius lo hoili the 
pru/iucer and the {Hitential -u> c r \)T techn6h>i:y, mu^i he time<J to- 
wiirciJ fdrilitutinK the tnin^r4V<! AakuI lejjal coristraWus both in Ihe 
• lechnolo^jy t^xpordni: and. the yrMm*!«)jye rt>cejvjni; tiiuhir>', inter- 
niMtuftal Iiiuti and multinatioaartilkn^rer agencies mu*.l aid the rv^ 
•leaivh and de.vv.kipment exchange effort, 

• "J^te *%cK*iiiiI a*tj>jL»^t¥4 of (iev<>h>pmcnt «fiu*il he ^considered in ad- 
vance. TTTe indi^^^hitnale tran?*ft*r ^if lechn<tlr»i;y nut jjeiired lo the 
neetrln of the rroijiiHnt can he- counter ^?rodu^t»vr. 

In evukfiTj;ini; a%atlahie ti*chnoh)^ie>. their costs of accpiit^ition. 
their i^4ihood of early ohsoteHci'n<^< and their compatilittitv wi\b 
the ;frdoptinK munt he carefully^ evaluatt^i. ' ' " " >^ ' 

The mu^jr Kource«4 of technolo|*y are privjite compftnieH^/pri^ ^ 
vate research and dev.elopini*nt institutions iind K<)verni^tenl4il 
techniciU lind pn>duc(ion auenetcsl-Kfrt^ctive 'linking iniK^HanismH** 
can vi^ae ihe fiow of tochnotoj^y 5rom thes«**j>rimjr,r>- sotprces to the 
ontani/atiuns «.'h«<;h are in the mwrkvf 'iu]^ research yind develop^ 
. men( capability. ^ 

Fiy«f melho^H of technoto|{y tntnt^fer can Ik* idyhiifie<t; 

1. Wirent conipnny-suhsidiary n'tationshipy in which /he par. 
' -ent company j^ives or sells know-how to Us fm^gn subsidiar>'^; 

2. t)oint ventured in whirh two conipom<Mi form a th(rd organs 
7.aiio^ 5n order to partially transfer apfl utilize their 'S^epariitV 
know-hows; ' / " / 

'I. Enf^inecrinf: contract^ in whi<;h' a contracts develops the 
needed capabilities for a tipecificvl fj><>: ' ^ 

•I. LicensiO|( aKrv^'^wcnls through whiirh a producer is perfntt- 
ted to use another prt)duc<Vs* technology under a contractual ar- 
rnngement; / 

5. Technical aid and exchange programs which include unilat- 
eral flows without camiiensatibn or qui^ pta exchnnges of tech- 
.nical inform«itionp* • * 

QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 

(). Can the />rt>ii7 ,s«v anylhin^ about the present atatv of the mter^ 
national patent systi^m and its effect nn tixhnotagy f 
Rilchie Cahier: Paienis are restrictive in nature, and R*nd lo im- 
pctde the transfer process, Ycd they «jo termiinatc. however much 
Ihoir owjicrs may try t« make it^appear llfat llioy don't and there 
is muth technology- avaihibie to the world from expired patentii. 
./firt^': Scientific discovery is. unpatentable! The technology which 
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i!> iniumaely ri«lati?d vamonw j^rowth is tiw re<ponsjbilily 
of ihv dovt>if>pcHcl countru'-^ la rodi/fc p\a<'v/ ruyaltiirs on tiH linol- 
ogy which pa/iTili'd, and whicfi is der.n'std hy the piM)ror of 
developjn)L: countries^ , /y 

Cfss Tho probh'in hrs u) U,U' n>sr/oi' /Wahh-s and lhi» pricing of. 
hcinjsn'> ^ - • / y 

Alftnso The vahje of paieiUs'if) Vijrtrliy pruporUnnal to ihi; in- 
capacity tif lh»/ rei'eivin^' co^ipijy io undefNlaud the technology 
svhjch piirenced Greater t<yj?noJ<j^ua! sophi^ttcation .vould en- ' 
iib1t-receivujj» countne:: to Karj^iy^n more efllHllvely owr rOyaltv 
char«e!> and licertsmg fe<'p / / ' 

(/ Ihnr t an v v s f t ' f /vs a /ji lysis he nj ipb r</ f/ tfrrv !opt : n /» r nt>^ 

Thompson: T)w en^cli\<»ness of the elVort to intervene u.x the. 
iriKn.sfer pnK^»s> ^ a fundnni of* iht»/nUmber of p'nvvih/itidices 
upotj >vhich thev/locu^. Systems anaiyMs ^eeks Ho im:h.»de//in ii ra- 
nonal aay. th^/j^reatest nucnher o| relevant variables whivh im- - 
pmge on the transfer fv>>i:e3rfi;/ / . ; , , ' . 

What An ihK\"pt*(x /i\ n (' popniothi n s n e e * / t n t n < /* a y of 
tixhnohjm a/ din't'itipmvFtt^ * ' . ^ 

Chnnr/ \: \r^K, {;<;/»m3\nufVition from J he iieasanlry to the ^ov^jptf. 
mentVdetidinfi on this question i?t peeded Se<^^ond. we reaUy-^an^ 
km^ %vhat in 'appropriate ' tuNchnoJogy for the pea»ant^>\^ donV 
y^'iydi to jmpo,*^* potentially inefncienl t which iti nojf-'to say un- 
^phi.slicated) lHhno!(^y on ihinn. i>ul they are ojlt^n inarticulate* ^ 
oa the subj^t. Third. lUlhoiifrf^ tke^reen r<iytflution * has beojt^^ 
U*chnologicaJly succesj^fuK it ha?<';Koi bet»n .^lilically or soctalfy 
successfuK hi abort, we do not jpTow w'hiu;i'he peasani^^.netHt'^ 
King: Oftyh the cpiej>tion ol>technolojjrail iinprovt^mejiH- tfoes not 
enter the minds of the pe^^ints ^PHfapproach ^houlji!l>e the.sim- 
pie appJic^^tion of labor wCthout/.'Tltering.its cultufaP patterns or 
social str^ctun^s,' y y^ • 

Rii(;/tie*Cah{er: The fir«t*lhVhg to do is find .Cut what-pecfple art? 
doing efTicienlly, thtn dip^t teihnological itiiprovemifntf? there- 

TechmnogicHl transfer hy ruudipfottonai corporation^^ is' nH 
usualLvMkely to he '^appropriate d they an* responsthle for much 
Huvh^^ransfer. y- 



Chakraharti: fn fact, the muKmational corporations Tiaye trans- 
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G>frecj.'fmich uj^eful technology. But iicnal is really noedcd is a 
mor^^ |K)siiivi> approiich by* the rtyHv'in^' (-^^wnirU's. They shrmld 
dc^iand thai the muliiniitioniil airponUion^ mukc appropHctli* 
t<K:hnoIoj»y available, and "opi»n the* black box " 
^lonso: As developinj» cn;,ir)r(rii!s become more sophistictsled in 
llA?ir umiersiandini*; oi/ijci:hniy\o)*y\ ihey wjJP b^? able to dema?i<^ 

/ .more of the nuiliinat^rvnal coipurations. For example, when a nu- 
clear jK)\vi?r plant vv<rit< pu/chastd'by Arf^enlina. the Argentinian 

/ i*np'mf?ers were able Mi/d^'mand a re-write pf the pinrehase contract 
whicli would peraiii npOy component parts to be produced indi- 

. genously, ; ^ ' , / 

kirii^: The cJipital jiplensive mod(»l of tecjina!o^iv'*l development i» 

" often mappropr)d}^<* for tbo developinj^ countries. Yet that is the 
quality of Jthe o^^tpui of thej^e corporailion?v, The developinj^; toun- 

y trii!;& are fookia^ for soph ii^tica ted labor inienVtve ti^hnology. I'hat. 
. is what ihwv rfemund, - • . * - 

' Is fhmr fjteopj'ti^ 'i^ (hi* phrase "pttsf tn<tus(hal am wiy'^ Do cfw 
\hytTlyptnf^ ijou)Urie*i Jm^^ to t^ic mme nuate o/ kthiwlogicai de- 
tehpfjivnt /fA tfie c/e/e/o/x»r/ rowrjWe.s'? Is (hl^ i'mploymenf jf}(}ssthlr? 
RtlmH'XMhl^^ WV are rtot m the "post-iudustriar* era. This is a 
useleks f/iche. And the devoloj)inl§ countrie.s ^o'?jo^/ have to go the 
Sii6ie ,r<)^^'. The patterns of technological develooment over the 
years will be. under the worldwide 'app\hensi/w that 
^^/>A^vtng^^ could be lieiter", but.wah the parallel awarene^ that past 
f';LdXiV!rm are no guide to the fiTture. 

/ /lTfH>mpHon : \\ is the meaning of "fulLemploymenl''? Maybe th;). 
'^J/^ gpai/should be t*he ability of a system ityiivrmM people to fitul 
V; meaningful- productive^ experiences of choice in an atmosphere of 
' politicaK social. and econopiic freelloJ^h. 



(}j 1^ the of tntermilifiitat redistribuUon of u calih through 
^ifchnohgicai transfer fp iv^ 

'iKing: The red uctjii(Xi"'ot income inequality acros^t natioYis is largely 
a matter pfj^^ wilK The pro>lem is to generate sufficient In- 
/sight to^u^e^re^ cechnology^mfiginaUvely: • ' . - 

^ ^^^^fi}^^^^^ gap b\|iw'een the devejop^and the developing coun- 
f iritis becoming rnchre pronounced in terms of the relative pro* 
lirrn of science any te<;^nology. Yet in terme of the ability of 
I t|i'e\dev*jloping countries to' w^e available? terhnology the gap is 
nair/c/wing. Japan tllustrales what (s -necessary: I Krf' policy of 
.iechnologi^i gmwth, 2) a people ready to take highly technirtil 
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joIks, 3) xrrt-al infurmalH»n/ ^iysiem. iuid M tremendous pre- 
training of Ihe hifwr force / 

(intu'H (aki* piotr ni thy iLn ipjjH^'d cnuntrus,. Hatx uny laments 
been mpdc on the qstultty r^nthas work in Wrnis o/ i(s n^h vonci' to 
(Tonotnw gnrn thf , / • ' 

Chakruhartt: Of ihe R &* Dldone in lhi» developing countries Uhe 
remaining:' !0 per ccntX ?n^4 i.s academic in (|urtlity. and largely 
divorced from ihe pftnJucU^I* proces:^. 

AUmnfK The re^ulLs of ihe gasi invesime,nl> in R •& I) ai'e not very 
useful for economk- devt* l|pmerU- Transistor technology, comput- 
ing machinery and the liWi* are not relevant„ The gains from ,tbis 
work have benefited very|re\v. because, after all. R & D is not re- 
ally oriented to the problem of economic growth, 
Kin^\ The dir<»cljon of Rp l> in the developed coimlrieH hat? been 
oriented to>\\'irdii' 1 \ defe|>se, 2» prestige, 3» consumer prochjct ^Mr 
provemenUv. Any new w*rld' economic order wili require a nnnmr 
ing of these R&D plorities, with ^n^p'^^i^^i^ economic de- 
velopmerst;. • ? . 

(?. How mthsttc ts tt tp rxjfHTt tin- </«'r('/o/x't)f countrwa or the mal- 
timttional tr^tjmration,^ tn\<mtr(bute to an fndtkcnouf, rencon h t/e* 
vvlopawnt program iw the twrehpinf^ voitritnesq 
Ritchie Culler: The /developed copntries can finstigate" by dem- 
onntration that w^ich is possible More importantly, however, 
they must "Work toji^ether wVth the developing Countries in finding 
ami applying appittipriale ttH:hnoh)gy to their m»edsi. 



ACTION or THEySPECIAL SESSION 

Sectum HI'of I of the SiHHrial Sessiorr deals with 

Sc'^erxfeb'andr Techno^gy. It caJKs for the strengthening of the siri- 
entific iijid; technological infrastructure of d<^'eloping countries by 
many inl&Vnatioadl means such aisithe e?tabii$hmcnt of an In- 
dustrio^TcchnolOjE^ Information Bank (from the Lima Declara- 
tion), am Int^rn^iional Centre for IheExchange of Technological In- 
' foiim^iion* and an International Energy Institute (from the U.S. 
potion paper).' It endorses the need for a code of conduct for the 
tMnsfer 6f/iechnofogy and freer occchs by developing countries, to 
^^iehti0c/and technological iniFormation in it^e hands of the de- 
y^velepcfd/cpuntries or their private institutions. Mention is also 
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made of using t«cluioio«v.to imorovp h7.i.». • 

'HR steps lo av„,d lht^••bra n dn?"-- of Uxk- 

calls for ji UN Corif..n>n.-,r. c. ' ; ^ "l^''>^ Kcsoluiipn 

and .mdW n"s Zmi^or T^'^""'««y 1978 ir 

Pbv .n th,. Whole matter ^ ^'"l"^ ^V^t^^m should 

• . ... ■ ' , , • 

NEXT STEPS 

. -nce'l'nd" uSbl.;.'^^^^^^^^^ - .li^.s.suc of sc.. 

or earher rc...„ha,on. SSdl the i'\ rtT'nr^^^ 
Technology L^VCTAO U\m6 : ,m ^^a-iencc and 

LJNDP. WHO and UNirPP t, l-'NESCO. FaO. WIPO. 

-rth .atch.n« bv NG(£ ■n^hl^^::/r£"^- development, are' 

or the Committee «rsc en^e .nd ^^.^^'"^V' ^roup 
The Spec.1 ^^^^Km.o.ird^^h^^^A^^^^^ 

t'ien?;rai;pt"S;c: i'lS^t^'r ^ enable 
^2) adopt 'n7effc^t7ve in:t.;'r 'J^'^*^ ^''^-^'opmen^r 
t«:hn„lo'«Kfl F«tTnt'air nThc olut'on'oni^ "'"""'^ ."""^ 

!n' r^fnlL^roT^^^::^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ developmrcountne. 

economic problems that ^narH i v^^^^^^^^ 

ac'cordanc'e with rratumaF pr, orU.es ^ '"d'v.dual action, in 

UNCTAD-. StTreJurv7;3?r " T"^"" ^^'"^ explain^ by 
Uition: ^ ^'7'^' ,n his Forum prt^^n- 

. . trtere are tJir^e i>su/s in which lINT'TAn iw ■ l . \ 
take some decisions o/e is on .k ^^ TA'^*'^ ^e.ablc to 

duct for the tranS"ofAil^i,oLv UN^aV^^^ °^ «^ '^O"- 

Na.obimSi„,.,up^^ 



kind of code ir is t*omj* lo Ihv b n ^otn^ lo \nt a Ifj^ally binding 
code? Is if going lo bc*,)Usl a sei of principle? Is ii goin« to be ii 
guideline*^? Is ilV>ing to be ii v<»nibinaiieo of these? A s^ond per- 
t^nrs lo the r.vvision of the patent Nvstem The Paris Convmlion 
(tt'i Fatentrr has been rev ised but I NCTAD has made an input on 
-llie (economic >iide of the patent .Hystem and some diHrisionn n< lo 
how the difdxibution of the patent system cuuld'evoKe in the fu- 
ture, would come up for diM:us>n>n and (Jbri.'^ion at UiVCTAD'lV 
And. third, in the ^eahn of transfer of liHhnotoKy there i,s the 
jured lo launch<i pro^'rarniSie ol action on sirenj;nh>iTnng'the whole' 
technoh>gici5^l base of developing countries Re<Iucing Ifchnological 
dependencies* throujih a package of measures would help develop- 
in^ countries strenji^then iheir tt^hnological ba^e * • ' 

The Special Sej.sion Re'solutioiy pushes UNCTAD to. have a 
<lrrjsioh on such a aide of conduct by UXCTAD IV with the objt»c- 
irw ofit^ adoption U^fore the end o( 1977 

The third development worth x<atchm^ will he with regard to ' 
transnational corp<irations. The Resolution of the Special Ses.sion 
•did not uo icK) far on thss f>omt but the Programme of Action for- 
the NIEO clesuly ipvi',; it high priority. The place to walchjot^ac— 
lion wiy he the UN's CommiH«iion oa Transimt-iVrtmrtjS^ 
(See chapter \'I for more di:>^?u??sh'm on transnational corpora- 
tkorvsJ *i ■ , 
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VI 




EMPLOYMENT AND 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 



. The Forum combined the two isftuett -of employment and in- • 
^ duBlrmlication into gne afternoon of interrelated discussion. While 
tlie'ciebate in the Special SeiiBion it^'lf concentrated rather nar- / 
rowly on the rate and method of industrialization in 5he develop* 
ing countries and on the Uwc^iy i^wiue of the redep'^nnn m of in- 
" diiHtry, the Forum* duscuKsipn jLouched cm many olhv r related sub% 
jecta*Kuch as the use of appropriate technologyT the rule of women 
in the labour force, and the^oflUin divergent roles of multmation^rf 
' corporations and trade unionB» ' ' . . ' 

, Judging by the targets. »et in the International Development 
Su*ate^ the growth' of indlxAtrialization, overall, in the develop* 
ing countries has been good oyer the last few years. Between 1972* 
:and,1973 ft was 9^ growth, '^nd between 1973 and 1974 about 
9.5^ . But this growth has not been shared evenly by the devefop- 
ing countries, and the situatiop still exists' where many develop* 
ing countries depend for almost all their export earning oh raw 
materials with no' processing whaisoever 

. The Special/E^sston discussion is bracketed in lime by two 
important UN-'Con(l»rence»— the Second General Conference of 
UNIDO (United Nations Industrial Deve!f>pmera Organizatibn) 
held in Lima in March. 1975. and the W^rld Employment Confer- • 
ence (ILO) to be held in tieneva in June, 1976. . 

The^'*Lima Declaration*' was one of the most controversial 
document to^come out of a UN meeting following the adoption of 
i the'^ Declaration on a New International Economic Order, at the 
Sixth Special Session in April 1974, Developing countries pointed 
cut that <^hile they have 70% otthe world^s population, they have 
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liirgol of 2?>% of the uorldV indlus?r>" be iocaU'd in dineloprng 
counlMOH by the year 2000 Op s<*ver*il i^rtiA^ ai I<ifnii. -namely on 
ihdvmUon istfe ChlifUer HI oh Tr*ide and (7ominodiiy ProbU?rn,'ji, 
{^n j»overcMgnty over natural ri^f^uura*^ (includinjL; the righi lu 
y^atumalizx? properly }» and on pn>duct*r ai^^xiations, there wore 
splk v«t^s between the Grwup i>r 77 'and .so'inl; of ihe develop<fd 
coun^rie^ lYei the Liitu\ DiHrlaraiion Wa:i ihe of the Group of 
77's posit %)n on induslrinh/alton at the SpiH'ial Session and it i.s 
inli*rejjtin>{ toVjute the results iSee Action of the Speiial S^*ision 

Mjr^lloWl i V , 

Despiiv a rathew rapul utowih (sf i?iduntriali;^4ilmn.' the de« 
^elopi.m^d)unt^jg>^ia been wornVd about the shm^ rate of 
^to^K'thfofyf^iJi^^ employment In part, thii- i^'clue to the im- 
portation of non>labor mten^i^ivt^ mdu,stry and to the lack of an m- 
legrtited approach to sndustriaii^^tion and employment m> that ^11 
materials u*vt«d m any.particoiar ind»fi^try can be.prfxiuced locally 
The fact i5 that- Some ^JOO.000,000 per)ple are presently un- 
employc*d in the dev^*!opin^» countrurs and by' the year 2000 there 
will be a nee<l to creaite. by Il.O estimates, at li^ast one billion new 
jobs ilndustnal employment must absorb a considerable propor- . 
tion of this. ' ^ ' ^ 

Against this'bfick'ground the Forum brought toi»ether six 
panelists comin]^ from very different backj^rounds and, ai liw^:^, 
showing; ver\' different jxunts of view The chairman in one of the 
"f^rand academics" of the developmeint net, Profeiisor Hnn^ Smger 
of t^e University of Sussex. In his introductory remarks ho links 
the employment and indiji>tria!izati«n sssues. fKJiniing out that U 
is only productive jt/enomerative) c^^nploymenl that is important, 
not employment tor empb^yments sake. Jind tjhat appropriate 
technology is the key to creatr ; incomes. It is inlerostinj} to n^ie 
Singer*)* poin<? that all Qther aspects of the new international 
economic order, ituch a«s commodity agreen^enis, aid, buffer siockis 
indeed everything *else not prciduce development if they do 
not produce employment and these other indices are as u^leti;^ as 
dimply measuring the GNP» / 

-Appmfv Pathmarajah, whom we/i^eard from in Chapter il. 
Human Value.^, returns to thif^ panel to tiilk specifically atK)ut the 
World Employment Conference and he points out that two of its 
four agenda points deal with tndustriali^catton, namely, the 
eroploymeni creation potential of tranjsnational corporations and 
the use of appropriate technology. 

The role of women in industrjalization, and the historic, 
economic atid »>cial effect,^ oT women entering fhe labor force are 
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Vu.t wrA^rJnnN ErK/\h^ n'm.ndMJu. Forum 

. - hand ^o•.cr..«^, d<, hav. the upp<.r 

. THt; FORUM 

A •■ ■ ■ • ) • 

HANS SINGER 

u'lopuu: Mn,.,^ Hmt, I91H Jh- hu^ Urinr. 'J and u n,. 
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not for|2<tl» iH*' m!^, younji Qrphtin<^> iMppSi n. u tr.. tfr. MaTwvt»r». 
m<iny c»t ihV p^ior of vrorltinij^ij^oH miiy tu* *A«*akt nt*d by Ihi' 
riimul(ihv(*^<in(l crrrMli^r fCftciH of jioviriy, nmlnuinc^nn 4ind ill 
hf'iihh ijj » ih'Ur^^' whrrf^ iHc'it '\'^ipnUih\\ for prodgruve employ- 
mrnl <n ?mjwMr<'ti. «vid •t|HVi4il!^rtilfh or nufnurtoiti mcitHtirt^s. m^iy 
hiiVi* lo •iv rumpiiny <iii iicyM' f*ni^<>yrnvnl poliry.. H<m«^vvf , thi? 
<!w*» ni>l afUT thr'bo-iM' ihai ^ f^:?liul i-mpkiynu'ril polij/V 
^vill bnt4«k Oh* back of %hi iH»v»^iv pvohirm ii^il n<iiir>i' if u% aj/ire 
miin»i|{<*<iblt» pro.4H>rtjim'«: • ' • * , > / 

do ffol wiin? i-mployrrit'nt fur jIh «n^n '»^lkt^ t^uiU* tbt» con- 
iriiry. OUujr ihinj;*' bripj* ^^iiUiiL W*^ ^iimi Im r*Mdui-<*. i mpJoym^^m 
much i#H p^iHsibh', li>«ij th*^ ihi; pi r^onn r»i»rHH-rn<'d 

\\\^ pfsveriy bnc. Ibe problvra for mim> eif «h«' |H>or m d»^* 
t<'b»piiij» cotintriv:** noi lack nf t'mpfiivmVn^ bui bu k of »j:iffu'u*ni 
mciinu* t«K«:'fhi^r iAiih tbfjr t^ftlpJoymt^ni— oUu r uord*»/m*iufflj' 

^rM*nlly prt»4iirlh <*jmpb*> mvnt CtTiiiinly ?hit* womiti m mi<ny riir<il 
jif*r4s, vAxr\'\n^ bte b»i^»d-. b<^rcbMii* WiU< r^, o;r}|<*i iirnj fut»u|K>U. or 
hxitx^xxx^ produce to iht* n^orrHt .murkvi for >iib\f Tiri^ not un* 
»*mploy<*d in thr W^^'ftifrn Hi-nn^* of d«)nj? rioth»n$£ or/riJJHti/fJnj: for 
UuOr onvmploytxl bi*ncfli. Ttu* Hj^mit^ i»r miv f>f mo**t of ibi' n<^i n» Thi* 
probkm %^ nor •co much thiit\if th»* un^'mployM^ -^lUhoui^h ihi> may 
id=*o bo ii problem. t'Hpi=rriiUy for Hit younjj HthiKd b»rt\t'r>»— Hiu of 
ihr "ttiorkinji poor** hi' riin«*4'<» m ih«' II.O Employment Minnion 
to Kfnya ^f^mpHnimtni, imorr-^^ ot^ti Kt^^aiiU^ j\ ^t'Meisy for tnrr<?» filing 
Produciiv<* Kmploymc nl in Ki»n>«» Hi>^ 

When you t^tart off with. a»n unvcijliit mcomt* dintributiott to 
hcRin with, thi" "ffrtu* markt^i: frtcchnnfWi'* will inrvitobtv t^^nd to 
support, i^^-fprtuiitf^ and tiicVr^d accrntuat<» tbn" un^'quaX inc6me 
dimribution. When the nchi^'ir»*.oribV iHi^iulation Itavr of 
ib<» C*NP whiU* the po*jrv*it 20'' havr only the /JNP. then in 

the ff tH» miirkcl on inrrvrfM* i» the iiurrha^iihj^ powvr of thf "'ichrfil 
'iO'v by H R:iven proportion. ?aiy by ICT^rwili UHf^h Hft^-t-n lime** 
more hcavtly than tht- Harnt* propor1iDnl«t^' inctn^am' nt lO'- ih* the 
incomyCHf the pwrt«>t 2c>* ^ Yt'i frrmr a d4H elopmenf well rt»» a 
welfare point of vie^» it^^^hovld b** i,*tift tJy the other way armtmd. 
To bring i>^e poorenl 20- abt;ivt« thi* |K>vci^y linf»« of. at lea«ti neaver 
Ihivpoverty line, a much morejmportahi objecitve rather than to 
^ttrreane furlhev the well hem^ of fbone who are already we^l 
ab<A'e the p<iverty Hnjs , ^ - 

We are noi^* diMruHif*in|t a new tniernationiil dtviniion of labour. 

^ a new lolerruttlona! cconomte order. Wi^ muHt be careful that we 
do niit repeat the miMakeH of the pa^^l iill ovc^r again, CoromodUy 
price «ttabili/ation« 0.7^' aid. a)iYik bi'tween SDR^ and development 
atd^all thene are im}H»rtant objective/, but <^nl>; beeadtie they 
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cn alo ihv pu^uhihty iU\ nt w ailack on world |>ov«rty. Thv po^uhiht^ 
only. If n<n combined with »n ixciivv omploynic^n: policy, the hll^^hl•r 
incomis crtM^U^J "i"""*^ aid. hichrr commpdi:y prices. Inx^^fr 
tariffs. cU\, oUv. mav tmctva^tain fail U> hcncfu ihc |H>or in tJu- dt- 
vclopiaj: countries, and hence he as irreleviint tti deveiopnunt as 
tht»-increase of.(;NP has been in the past. 

The biuK<?Ht single -strp xhich we must takt' if we jp^t to pre- 
vent tliis happening, is to create the pre ^ ntty non existent appro- 
Mflate efficient n*(id! rn technology to.pn,ducc the baste neeU> til 
the poprer section!\of the jiopulalion of diNt^lopmu countries 
bv methods which h<;lp to create incomes amonj: those same 
iH)orer sections, sufTicient tu give then access to the Jiew production. 
In concrete terms, this meivns to take rp ajjain wbevv, unfortu- 
" natelv. we ^lackenod off four years hj-o, iind tiike the.l N >^orld,, 
Plon of Ai^tinn oX the Applicatitin of Science and Technolo|jy tq 
bevc'lopment seriously at long last, la this contCixt, I think that the 
nuure WorW Conference on Science and Technology, together N\;ith 
the MX) iVorJd Kmplovmtnt Conference, deserve a place by no 
means inferior to INC'T.M) IV ii¥ the \V*ylrf Conference^iir 
' inde4»<< this Special Session of the (leneral Assembly. 
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AFPIAH PATHMARAJAH . 

Apputh P]uhr7u:ramh' ts SfM'iial Assi^Uint /or Wnrld, 

- iariK'r dtpI^imat iust />/)>7f// as Sn Uinknn Amha:isathr 
tl tin' VntU'd Sd'n^ns m/!Cu»' tn d'cnt-f 7; Ihis h^rn C'mnr- 
rfutn fyf tfu' (Itmp u/ 77 tn Ch'nri o, ('hairtmir* yl (jh^ .A</ 

,irul SnokesniLsn fnr fh*' Groufi, o/l 77'tn i XCTAD. 
' • !'SllJ()r:nd V.^JEP . - ^ . 

Since World War II th. re has been unprect^enletl economic 
growth tJ.routih out the world. High rutes of sustainiKl expansion 
took plac#. in the economies of. many countri^^s. Yet lhc>irrowth has 
not heen equitable and the fruits of >;rowth have not been wKtely 

distributed. t . \j ■ 

Mass poverty and unequal dislrifuilion nif weaUb -ii^ltnicome 
amonj* states remain fundamental. probJems. The difricullie;r>^^^lhe^ 
underdevt-loped countries are further a^tfravateil "by the sudden 
rise in the prices ihev pay for essential'imp<irts. The developtnj: 
nations hiivr emphasi/tKl for years that they nerd a >:reat* r share 
of the world s wejtlth but thry lacked the barj(aininK power to put 
changes into effect. 

The IKO i*i n«)w or^aniifwu a-world conference on employment^: 
in which governments^, labgr •frgimi/ations and employer organi/a- 
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ti«ns wilt piirtKipaU'. Kmployment is t»-ntral to vamomic i-M.uth 

cryauon *hd nut Work vvll ia lh...uncU.rdt.vi.|o,,cKJ counlrit-;. Vhc 
M-«inK of Krmuh uinH'ts bv ihf LnUi-d Nations «nd vano-i^ int^-r. 
nationiil conft rt-nc H wore insufficionl ti, cn-atf r«.»l Kfx.wlh of the 
di'sirrd mii>;nitudf. - . . 

'^'i*''""'"'^ countrifs ne.-.! Hd^-^ bahmtv of pnvmt ntji. 

morj-i.m,) „ym,.nl. Thert- nr.- now os . r vn, million people un- 
employ.Hl in .he world. By ,h,^ ye.r 2im, , i,illion IJ^ S^ ' 
/ IH- needed for people who are iilreadv «Jiv.. »75 . , 
The ILO Conference xvill s^n-k to esami*.. four imiwrtnnt areas 
nri\'.T,rr ■ P'^'^'»""'= ^' adjustment ansistance for workers in 

mdustn. . ihal are threatened by .,r are In-mK displaet^d bv inter- 
national competition: 2» transnational eorpwraiions and their 
^Zr^'TJ ♦J*''"."'" «« «as<. world unemplovmvni and" 

-poverty : a ^adaption and creation of appropriate teehnolocv fqr 

j.r;rar:;rr!;..^?''"'^"*"'^ " '•"''"•""^ 

These, are erutial i^^sues to investiRaie because practical .>s. 
^i^'?"*"*'^'."'*'?'*-'' !^^.' " adjustment av^sistance u^^uallv i^ insirffi. 
cunt and loo late; 2t the transnational conH>anie> can be Ecar^Kl to 
do more jjcK.d for more pc-<,ple by creatins m«.re cmplovment; 
lechnoUn!ic»f iK.nsfer.should be made more adaptive in'Trd^r to 
^n'lT'n''!,' f^*- «he und.irdeveh.ped nations-, 

r .u u '?' *""^ <^'-eat<>s sociai.and transfer problems 

mLSV Prup^ up i vrtain industries which 

miKht (ail irmi^rataui did not keep down wapes and salaries. 

fcrnployment opportunities can therefore tem!i»iimi^ed if 
adequate interest is taken in this conference andt^tion pro- 
Srammes are laanch,^. (t will ah«, be possible to meet the l^ma 
torpets for industriali/^tion by the year 2O00 if t<,Kether Jith !his 
Se w^n Tm^T^UT:?*; Projecis art- launahed 

Jr^r^tio^^L""' ufderstandinK for 

, NADIA H. VOUSSEF. 

_ A'ci(/i« /#, Youss, ;. an Ki;\;;r .-,.,( r,aiu>rut!\ hohl< n Ph P 
m SrH talacy /''ow If" r^u.-r^ity of Cahfontui. Bcrkrlry ' 
S/u- ,/.v r,-irrvnil%Vtsn-:>i^^ Ass<>, iat-' Pmr\-<s,>r of Sixmlaev 
a( r/ic i nm-rsity ,>f Si.u!h>rn (\hfornta <h Los Anjjelcs,. . = 
S,>'c IS >,',,' auibnr of Womeh and Work t:; Developing' ' ^ 
Loufttr ts and of tiunu-nuis artuU's on (hf corirfiaraltip > 

■ itafw.s oj uamen m Uilm Anwruttn and Middh- Easum 
siJCk-tn-s trith pitcju uiar rf/c.-^'ncc to the ejftxts of mini. 

^ernuatwn up„>Q', rulity and tahor fore fn-hat uir^ ' 
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' Thi* cooHonnUfi wih% jjencra! at ihv inti'lrjiiationnl Women't^ Year 
Conference m Mexico Ihsi Hummer tin to im|>erative need lo in« 
tegrate women of Third World countries developfhenl Htrateio* 
and lo the means by which such an integration can lake place. ^ 
Amoni; mean.% mont Hirongly recommended are granltng 
women opporiuntty for waKe employjnent or generatK>n of income 
through Helf of family employment; education, both formal and in- 
formal: participatory rolen in administrative, political , and public 
life: and*full acceiis to health and rtiatemiiy care. 

To be integrated into the development effort, implies granting 
women legal right** as well as access to available 'mean\ for self 
improvement The radonale for the desirabiliiy of such a goal is 
closely linked to economic development: For'H is only, when 
^women^are fully utilized that ihey will be able to^trvelop their full 
humaVp<^<^ntial anS make their maximum contribtAdion to society, v 
Women's welfare is thux seen as' a necessary xaeans to an 
, end— national growth and development— as well as an <^nd in itself. 
Alt of economic, social and demographic benefits at a iitx-ietal level ' 
are considered to be derived from the integration of wohten in the 
development proct»ss at all levels. 

Unfortunately^ there has been veo' ItHle effort at singling out- 
some of the historical, economic and s«icial considerations that 
may have an impact upon the realization of such goals. Ti'pically. - 
' ^the guiding" orientation has been to examine the emancipation of^ 
the Western women through the process- of industrialization and to 
/ imprte the same path of dewlopment for women in ihe'^Third 
World couptrrcs:^ Attention must be pM however to spet* ific' grob- 
' lems Third World societies may hv^v m the form of obstaclci? to the 
integVation ofo^omen in developwife^hW I shall specifically address 
myself to one dimension of this integration: the effective utilization 
of potential womanpower in the economic sector stemming from 
the deiOrable goal of integrating wom^en into genuinely productive 
. econonfi^c tasks. . . 

Historically, we must be awat'e of the individuality of women: 
in^the context of the societal difTt*^rer>ces .in the developing world 
an^d"%ve should replaqp the, projection of the We&tern view, of- 
womenhood on to women of the non»Wlestem nations. This is no\ 
only because of cultural differencesr] but- in large jmH because of 
the- differences in historical cjxperiences. 

Rather than associate, industrialization and modernization with 
female emancipation, we^ must consider m the present historical 
^context the adverae affects of economic development upon wamM) 
in many Third, World countries. The process of developmen^^an 
restrict economic independence of wonien because their traditional 
jobs are "Challenged by new methods and technoloj^y. Mod^miza* 
tion may thus maximize the differentiation of sex roles and en» 
hance man*s status while lowering that of w^omen because the lat- 
ter are not entered into the modem economy at ihe'sainc rate as 
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men. Similarly, ihe effet^ts of rapid urt>ani7aUon in deV^jIbpintr^ ; 
couniru.!*. particularly throuKh the migratory movemt^nln. have nctM 
iHatered the condition of women but in fact have expo;)red female 
m^^rantt* to danReni of exploiuilion. proMiiution and^^rban j^lum \| 

From the economic point of \1eu. before nnv pdlicv can be' % 
formMlaled td maximize women's wofk pariicipaiion and chiinnel % 
femiile labor into genuinely productive tasks several economic ' 
condiiions need to V identified for each individual couhir%, Speci- 
rically, the pariicuhkr on^aniwuion of the urban economy \n terms 
of human labor invcMment; the dema^ for workers in specific 
Mx^tors where womeh are to be utili^^dr and the^evels of male un- 
^'mpUjyment in the urban contesct. / 

Each' one of the above can act nf» either a faciliuilor or a deter- 
rent to women s pariicipalory. role. T^e orj^anization of the 
economy which determines the structure of the labor m^ukei de- 
^ mond can be an a<<et to female -employment to the extent that the 
productive economy includes sec tors4n which women can be com- 
petituf with men. 

DeiH-ndin,; on the extent to any society is committed to 

inteRrating ^omeji in the development pmcess. decisions can be 

- taken to rem>>ve tfee sex labeling of jobs and rhannel women into 
all employment sectors. 

The mere>4\ViIahin of occupational opp^trtunilies for wotnrn 
does. not in aAd^M" itself fjuarantee that jobs will be filled by^ 
wuimen m eyer> sixcieiy wthout taking into account the level of 
male uoemjjioyment: Jf such levels are substantial preferences will 
' it^^^i? to men in re^vpujtnr^^.nt practice. This is legitimized bv the 

- claim that mal<s are the breadwinners-a particularlv strong feel- ^ 
inp in many developing countries in which a strong palriarchial' 
family s>stem prevails. <The claim ignon^s the acute problemK of 
w-idovjs and single women with dependents in urban areas who are " 
the sole supporters of ^their families). 

Sex discrimihalion in Hiring practices, particularlv in^ihe event 
or male unemployment cannot be overcome w ithout ijreal difficultv^^ 
unless conscious efforts are made to create labor shortages, such 
as WHS tnie of the Soviet Union. . ^ 

Ja^the extent that developing countries maximize capital inten- . 
s|v<. systems of production, women ma v .suffer severelv. Some " 
capital-intensive production has pushed wimen out of jobs. The in- 
/ nuence of international forces fn gearinj^ the production of poorer 
nations to the export of raw matertai has also dire consequences 
for female employment, since the. activities mvolved in the export 
of raw material exclude women as potential workers. — 

F'rom the social point of view, th^re should be full awareness ' 
or the contradictions between development strateg> directed at the 
utiIi2ation>^f womanpower as resources to be developed and 
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exploited o^H effectively iis poHsible, aJ>d w6meVH right to si^ek ^1- ^ 
tcmative options for :M»lf impnpvefnratand grouih^ To \\Hat exten,! 
can^Hational development goafs h^ plarxned within a frameworjt ; 
which protects women** rights agd needn by wicluding ^henf in tjUJt* /l 
development procestt an both participantn and heneficjIarieH? / | j / / 
Policy makers muj*t»also face thn fact that the mobilization' / 
women into the labor force ntay confliM with women's own denirj;^ 
- In »ome eas-ps to give w^m/n employment opportunities meanf» »A^' / 
ing extra labor to aljready overburdened women. For it is onil>' in ^ 
the upper economic brackie.ts <hat frtM^dom of choice in tKrolKomSc , 
roies is possible and, hence, wheix female employment /hay oe/ 
equated with female emancipation. Th^ vast majority of women 
Uike men) seek entplovment'oulstde the home for economic reasoi;'Ji 
only. ' ; ^ \ /: '1/ ; 

'Understanding* the prca>iem of inteTi>ating woHu«n tnto rfjt** 
veifjpn^cnt strategies requires an- liwaiVness of thiyimpiict of twio 
structural factors. One per<airrs to the cultural designation withib; a 
. so<;ie<y of sexual differentiation in the labor marl^i't. The other p^r- 
Uijns to the female response xp labor market demands and opfjxtr- 
tuniti'es. AH too often* developmentalists lake^for granted thxCt ^he 
mere availability of er*eupatict«al opporluhiUes for womtm. wU|( fn | 
and by itself guarantee the fi^lang of jslots. / . / !j | " j 

Strong sex segrt^gaiion in the latn;^ msirket affects the typett pf 
jobs actually available lo women, U may prt)duce both a high ar|d 
,a low-female actvtiy r/jun in certain i-^^sos it can result in 
economic p6wer'and m^&iriopoly; in otiiei's to the vir:tual exi''lu?ftian 
of women from certain jeconomic sectors. The. female respi^ns^ |o' 
labor market Uemandst aad opportunities;, on tht' othfi»r havi^. lis 
the advantages oWt^ rewartJs <^r. cotiveri*t»ly, the sanctions awd iop^^H 
incurred from entry iiito the labor force. ; | r 

Hence we must co'^sider th/ factory: U\ ) votitiorml avoij-bmcV .by 
women of certain cr^upr^iopfstl sectors because o'^isociaJ stit^m**, 
even Vhen no official prohV^ifiimn u|>on female employabiliC>- isimj v 
posed; (b) economic incentlii.es attaHied.t^ labor force status *noi 
' only In terms of renumer/tiow, but also/in the abtUt>^ of womcii to 
^ poTitrol their earnings (Olis necessiUites guarantees that wage la\ys 
di not leave wotnen .disadvantaged); and u > the influence of wp* 
men's self concept an^ ^elf image upon hc>w they stre themselves, 
their status, their life^expectancies .and their ^umbitions. ^ 

Finally, the inftuerice of the kti^ship system ujxv^i ^he employ- i 
"ability of women must not be overlooked. Patterns oi marital stabjl- | 
ity and family i^-knowledgement of economic respon^sibilities' for 1 
fepiale kin have been shown to determine the lype and extent ^f | 
\conomic constraints under which wpmen in any. society functiph. 
W\!akness and instability in the maritaf system creates the need for| 
maK>^Momeh to be self sufficient at various internals in their li^U^ 
In sokietiej^ where such patterns prevail we may expect a quicker 
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' »nore>d;Aiti*e* r*«ponst. to labor K.rci ciU^iming -Homcn 

re»pon«b,bty of male mert.b.r. to provide economicarZ femat 

L f HST may well depress the 8U|/plv of ^rtien 

to the labor force considersblv. / / ' "y"" n 

' . / . 

' / JOSBANTONrbcARCIA-BEtAUNDE 

1948 He sttjdu'd ot the Catholic UniverJtv o/' Peru, 
Academm Diphnigtica del i^cru and PL^itJroke Colhije ■ 
AaJa ) -""""^ the Peruvian ForeiAi Sendee %, 
^969 and ^s,mr the First Secretary^of ti e Permanent 

l>elei^.... B€OS^M:. and to the^ Council U UNDP and 
theAa ommi;i,>v ^ the VnSfMxmhvss.on of the 

"'^''^n'-^iona' ontentrise" is preferabU- to 
rmiltinat.o^ial corporation" as a doscriptionAvhatever the term Is 
nalJ^f-?""*"'"- enterprise i. a kby\.|eme/t in thel^rewSer 
national economic system. . / .' , y'" *^ 

Most important in the examination of /he rol^ of tVftnsiaiional 
r^w'^f'T.r"".'* *hat ;r, .eld<,m covered in studies to fcJlfi / 
ooking at the transna-io.-^,?, enterprisers an integral pa.4 of the/ 
international economic ft-hat Ve are «Ming'ibdav"fwD 

^no^ctT^L!^' .ran...aonaUzati;;f of the en/reTJternJtio'a? 

f rJ^° Phfenom^ria Should be cbt^idered; 1 ) the expansion of 
foreign invesimc?»t,.«*pecialbLfor ^^e e^oitatien of resoiirces °n 

iSat^aUg TnT^'r"^ ^' »he d-^n^n-t^ween countrie?S.« 

.* ^4^^"^" consum,, irdvanied tea^hotogy. This Witer 
i^ZnZ^"^ .">portant ah^ useful than Ylie traditional 

ti^nll'^'"? «"ernative» for acikin vis-p-v'is 'the transntf- • 

l^n .K ' ' 2> subsidise them as has 

r^t. .J^a""^ P"'^* °^ worldi or 3) minimize the iU ef- 

S?rj!r? potential benefits of t|,e tVknsnitiona! en- 

S^emf!™^^ -M ^"""^ '^^^^ "'"^ iltemativei.. the firkt 
'^T''''^ '"appropriate, the second seems fratheV ill- 
advised as It is not necessary and in fact has a detrimental effect 
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l^h thc/p<*opk»!* of iii'\ v\o\nn\> countries, and the third altvrnative is 
r >l]ppr6|>rialc rtnd practical. To undcrWantf the real fpolhardlncs^.of . 
tbi^siwond iifitcrniUivc ^subsidi/ation^ one m(j;»t discard the myth 
tiiat the tr^snational enterprises. <4ierirtint: Avithout any restric* 
/tion, are/ieeded for the i>eonomic dtvelopment lit the develojimif 
^ countn^>s. u. ■ > * • 

In/irJer to Jijnlt transnational enterprise activity to have posi- 
tive yifects on the economv a set of jjuidolines sliould be adopted 
at t/o Koverwnenlal leveK^The I nited Nations has started to dis- 
rupt /uch guidelines They shoulH include the followinR: 1) trans- 
national enterprises should not interfere in internal affairs; 2) 
7riihsn3tional enterprise s should fie prevented from using national 
/ c'apital resources"©™ countrV: ^^-measiirvs-t^? re?itriict the impact of 
/ transnational enterprises on i\je balance oppayment of the hoHt 
countries includiiic -the prevention of transnational enterpris4L»s 
fn>m' deaKng with sections of the ec/>nomy which could *ieriou^ly 
' afft^cf rfic balance of paywiehts pnA>|em: I) wayy to calculate ihe 
appropriate and fair cost of technologx- sold by transnational,en. 
terprise> to developing nations, the problem being a lack of qata 
on true' cost: and 5> technology im|M>rted to a developing country 
should not result in increasing unemployment within the country.' 
• • Currently transnational enterprises have a tremendous tthpact 
* on the social and cultural values of countriet* \h which they/ oper- 
\ ate. Tl^is poses ffroblems becaujA* the tran>nrttional enterprises 
\ plan products" and advertising in the 'Venters ' of their organiza- 
Uion/which is naturally 'in tlie Tnited States or Eun^pe. and away 
\from the "periphery." the developing countries.' Ilie adveriising 
t Wmpaigns affect consumer value's often adversely, given'the fact 
^ that values are quiifC' different in developing connlries from de- 
!: V veloped countries. The effect is such as to transmit an liUen sl»t <>! 
values to the developing countries. ' ' ' ' . • / 

Transnational enterprise** also have an impact on the p6btvcs 
^v?( vof developing countries. A current dramatic /xamplc is the case of 
V;-\the exposed ITT papers showing ITT's^ intervention in Chile. Somy- 
^W titing must be done quicklv about this whole matter sSnce^ it ad- 
J& versely affects l>btb the dev/loping countries and the trnns;^ational 
^'\^kiiierpn»cH. The exposure oTHLhi^ ITT papers has affected the credi- 

V^^ fc^ Peru in dealing with the problems of fransifatioual /enterprises 
Iv^f^lloWod the decision of the Andean Pact which proniulgated the 
I foijowing guideline's: I) transnational enterprises are limited to eer- 
^^a^^^ of tbe -economy: 21 a limit is put on repatriation of cap- 

itel pl-ofits; ^3) ownership should be transferred gradual^v either to 
'iVfiEov compahy or to private national; investors: i) rules 

out for transfer of science and technology: jind^o) publicity 
(ot^3f^ of transnational enterprises is regulated. 

■ T\' S, - / / ■ 

, ■ V ' ' ^■ 



/ DONALD L. GL1ERTI>& 
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Aflairs Di'purtment ,^thv AW« Giriwr;r,««. In-the-past 
■ Ji-ars he has f tnimaiVcloM-h tnu-rgon'mmenUil 
sludfes ,n hnih the Or,;„m:a\on <for Economic Ctym-ra^ 
, linn arui Deivhpmen: and lh,\lSnue(i Xations on muUi. 
■■ nanonal.corporalio., issues. D,\G„ertni wa^i in theonn 
,. <»/ rcseor</i mana^'ement for ,\niimh,'r of vetirs n;th 
h^xon ami has hei'n in the pu\lu- affoir.f function for 
the past sen^al wars.. \ 

wl.ll^ouTtoTh*;'! vrA"p "'"Itinutional corporationii' are 

Ri,tL. J^ NOO Forum and will not bo reviewed today. 

WiT),er, canMderat.ons which mu.t be borne in mrnd ?n debates" n 
-^mZl^JutT ^'-'7 Kov^'^^'^'nts and muhinationorcoT- 
reviewed Individual Rovemments the OECD. UN 
committeeH are all actively studying the behavior »,nd effects of 
UohI'^IKm ' ™rP«™»'»n«. Studies at the multinational corp^rS: 
„r.tnH ^i*"'* w 'h^t based on past reauTiw. 

ln™l f ^-tudies Sfiould: 1) look at the current reality of 
gmeTntnent-multinalional corporations. relationshipH: 2) examine 

ach side has to ofTer; 3) forecast the impact of specific policie" 
mu1.!'„'r,-"' T """^ ^^'^ '■"«<» «?count the proper rSe that 

multinational corporations can play in the future 
....nSrJ 1*.*"°""^' il"^'"*'^'^ "'"'"national corporations' head. 
?aSs -sovereiRn while mult' national corpo- 

rat.ons are not; 2t Kovemments have been cxpropriatine muJtina^ 
eo^lZlcf'*'"'^"'""''**"/ .v«^r« despiie the large^sS and 

economic power of th^ multinational cbrporations; 3) there have 

7r„TnpJo ' oil multinational corplT™! 

l^nJnr.^ RovemmcntS: and 4) developed countries su5i as 
*raiia and Canada now impose investment controls. 

Xn^H!, "T^' 'here are cases where govemmenls 

tyunderstand multinational corporations and multinational 
lotions do not have a good enough understanding of gov- 
ntal interests. The OPEC countries are powerful -because 
iitn^ iy'*^'?"' "-e^urces for which there are no short-term 
^itutes. Market conditions are different for other raw mate- 
/v^iWAJh ! ^ "'"^^^ recycled, substitutes can sometimes be de- 
/ a^Snlf ""'■^i'S-' operations can become economic 

L.agt|(in If prices are sufTiciently high. ' 

/ The multinational corporations have huge reserves of 
ei"m«f«?J ?apabiht.es which include not only patents but com- 
e« managerial capabilities as well. If governments impose too 
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many conlmli* on multiniitional corporiilion^^ it may become uniit* 
tractive for multinntioniil corporalionH to r^upply fundn. miinuj^erial 
skilKn and U'chnoSogy. The developing countrieH rtiuy find it more 
desilmble to buy technology from the multinntioniil rtirporutioan * 
whicbjhave economic ^joiils nilher thtin from govemment^'whose 
motivtttttin is prlJnanly political. - 

Guidelines thwt m«y be develope<l for the behiivior <rf the mul- ' 
tinationul corporation!*, to l>e practicable, should: I ) be general and 
voIunu*r>-: 2» apply to government companies and 3> influence fair 
behavior on the ports of governments alinS. . 

Multination^&l conM>rations have hail sdccessful working rela- 
tionships with numerous governments fiif many years. New work* 
ing relationships can.be worked out. Hoj^fwHb', all concerned Will 
be learning from successful associations and not.be tied down by ,^ 
past difficulties. Action planned should not be taken to re«^lve a 
limited number of problems, which eouldj^iose serious problems 
for the manv sifccessful ventures. ' ' vi' 

ESTEBAN E. TORR'ES 

tl<^h:ban E. Torres is thv Assiitant Dirrt (t»r of UAWs ■ ' 

(emational Affatrs Department A /f>r/?**T autti norkcf 
wtth the Chrysler Corporation. Mr Torres rose throuf^h 
the union ranks to named as CAW's Inter-Afneru^tn 
representatne trtth si}eeiali:^utton on Latin Anieruan af^ 
fairs. In 1967, he returned to his native state of Califor- 
nia to direct a rommunify labor hosed eeononiie /ie- 
i"t}hpment pntfiram, TELACIJ ^The East Los Anf^eles* 
Community l-ntinii, uhteh UAW s^tonsored In 1974, he 
'^returned to W'ashhifiton. D.C. at the request ,of U AW 
President. Leonard Woodeoek. to act tn his present' 
eapaetty. 

The United Autoworkers organization represents one and 
•one*half million workers and is an int€>t national unk)n in that it 
represents workers l>oth in the United States and Canada. UAW^ 
member^ have an interest in world affairs, and this concern finds 
institutional expression in the International Af&iirk Department of 
the UAW, which maintains a full-time staff >n Washington. D.C. The ' 
UAW is an affiliate of the Geneva-based International Metalwork- 
ers' Federation (IMF) which represents some 13 million members 
in the free world. 

' Workers ever>-where are affected by the international opera- 
tions of multinational corporations basc^d'in the host countries. A 
dialogue must take place between such workers in the U*S.f as well 
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a?* \%i!h thoH4» of othrr crtuntru's wKf» wurk for thf saniK torjiorU- 
ItoOH. producing ihi- products. In ito mariner. flu r<» can bi» a 

co.or<JiniUcd approach |o gainiHji dcmocratt/ation of social, 
ciuinomic and latmr condiitons. . , 

An index has been ^ompilt^ti^fif "the L AW which rotiHs nation 
statt'H imd.corponitmns according to their (;NP and ^jiles reripec* 
uvely. According to this index, (uneral Motors ronks 22 and Exxon 
Z5. J^cH-retary^of Stauu Kissinger^ miJ>>iag(? to the Seventh Special 
Session, delivered by Ambassador Moynihan. was overlv optimistic 
on the subject of contmlling multinational cor|>oration activity in 
the developing countries. The labor movement seek,s to make itself 
a countervailing? force to the powtrful multitjaiiomil corporations. 
Because the technology of the t S.-basc-i} multinational coriwra- 
tions belongs some sense, to the America- ptniple. there-should 
JH- controls placed on the expor^ition of this tOchnobwgv, The direct 
intervention ^^ multinational corporation** le.g,.' ITT Gulf 
Anaconda, etc. V in the affiiirs of the developing countries is to be 
deplored. " . 

There is great room for the New International Economic Order 
M) long as workers receive fair treatment. International fair labor 
standards are needed. Such standards, when adopted bv natiftns. 
„ would be helpful in siemmihg the tide of migration to the U.S. bv 
economically oppressed foreign workers who are then exploited bv 
American employers irnd used as strike-breakers as In the case 
agamst Cesar (;have/ *»nd the Lniied Farmworkers. The New In- 
teraationaK Economic Order must provide the means for every 
grdup to participate. / 

QIJESTIONS AND DISCUSSiON 

|v Technology Transfer ^ 

• ] Mr Guerufi nott^d the conflict of interests involved in tmns- 
lerring technoloj^y. Developing counlne:^ .seek fewer restrictions 
on technology How, while the labor unions in developing countries 
ha^e adopted an opposite ppsition. Mr. Gtwrtm said multinational 
^K^^i^^— ^ ^^'^ certiiin major strengths which, nevertheless 
should not be construed a.s synonymous with soyereigntv 
Sovereignty only has relevance to nation states. One makit; 
strength of the multinational corporations, I iei>- in the field df. 
technology; but international patents eventualiy expire. The codil* ' 
on technology transferral ojrrently being discussed in UNCTAD 
wou,ld. accordingjo Mr, Guerfin, not accelerate technology tran*;. 
ferral. but rather impede it. 
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Women 

Answering a question on the Exxcm hiring-practices with re- 
gard to women, Mr. Guentn confessed a lack of success, although 
the company now has a woman director. Xherc is currently -an ef- 
fort in the United States to bring more women into the corpora* 
lion at the management levels, but he acknowledged that there 
were no women in the highest levels of Exxon in its over^as of- 
fices. 

A&ked whether unions could be a vel^cle for achieving the in- 
tegnration of women into the .economies of the developing coun- 
tries. Dr. yoeii»sr/* noted that women have been active in Latin 
American trade unions and that a trade union for womeaan 
handicraft industries had recently been formed in India. 

Industrial Devekypment 

In reply to a question on v^irious schemes of assisting the in- 
dustrial development goals of the developing countries. Mr. 
Pathmarajah considered several already*existing approaches use- 
ful. He recognized the usefulness of UNlDO*s consultative ap^- 
PSpach, the Lome Convention of the EEC a/id ACP countries, and 
the Dutch programs on technology transferral and development 
assistance. The main point is the need to obtain a higher degree 
of processing in the developing countries whi(jh would then boost 
• gross domestic i>roducts. . ,* - • 

» Labor Standards * ^ 

Dr. S/ng£»r submitted that existing problems between r:ch and 
poor nations should not he viewed as a zero sum game, bia ^alfier 
as a positive sum^gsme, since th^e exists a wide area of common 
interest. Dr. Singer queried Mr. Torre's on what he meant by an 
international fair labor standard and how it would apply to a 
co^untry like Kenya which has a per capita income in the 
neighborhood of $200 per annum. Mr. Torres acknowledged that 
one could not fix a monetary level on a fair international labor 
standard since this is dependent on local economic conditions; 
however, he favored the international harmonization of salaries in 
general and other tabor' conditions that would include safety and 
health measures. Mr. Pathmcr^jah felt that the common man in 
tbe developing countries, who is delighted to find labor of a^y 
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kind, couldn't carcf about international fair labor standard** 
He rem<irk<Kl thai very few of iht* h^bor c^invebilons of the ILG 
have bei»n ri^iified by the varitoui> st,<iteH oi the international c^om- 
muntty. ^ • . 

ACTION AT THE SPECIAL SESSION 

S«>ction IS of the Re^iiutson deaKs with jnduj^inaJiiuition The 
General Assembly endori^€*d the Lnna.peclaratum!a!nd Plan of Ac- 
tion on Industri^r: Development Tmd "ri'queMed all ^overhment5 to 
take, i^idividualty or collectively, the necei^san- measures and de- 
cihionii required to implement effectively their uncliMitakingi . . 

ThTe Special Session Resolutions ccntinv^d by c-ncouragmg 
developed countries: to redeploy thei/^ mdusti'ies^^hich are lei»si 
cortipetitive internatjonally to developing coun'Tie,'^ and to uh? the 
facilUie* of UN/DO to help to achieve this It also a^ked de- 
veloped countries ;o eikouraKe 'their enierprists" to invent in de- 
veloping countr :e^i and mandated I^-NIOO and UNCTAD to under- 
take a study of finaiKia! an;? tethnica! a5pm>s of indii^^trial co-op- 
eraticn 

Finally* the Special Se>:^ion endorsed -^the recommendation 
<from Lima* that I'NIDO should become a j-pecialized agency and 
e.stabhshed an intergovernmental ccmmsH<?e of the whole to do 
thjH by the end of 1976. Ileference was ;:f^ade. almost an'afl<*r- 
t.hought. to gove^nf,nent^ b.*>^g wvU prepared for the World 
Employment Confer.*nce in June 1976. 

NEXT STEPS 

^ Obviously the deveiopmerUs wjih re^ard^tc^L'NIDO and the 
:L0 World Employment Conf(frence vvijl fe<uire monttoring by 
NGOs and governmen^^^- -The issues of inOui^ihahsuition and 
employii^ent are a!w) hkeiy to feature mdireclly m the UNCTAD 
IV CoWerence in Nairobi < May, 1976» and pn^bably aKso at 
HABITAT in Vancouver May. 1976 > 

A progress report on the study referred to fibove. to be under- 
taken by UNIDO and UNCTAD, is to be .^ubmsttc^d to the 31$t 
General Assembly (fall of 1976>. Many of the recommendat-ioniv 
from the Conference of International WomenV Year (Mexico* J»ly, 
1975) related to women in the labor* force, snd the<^e will beVe- 
viewed by governments and brought up again at rt*ponal* follw-' 
up meetings on the r»ubject of rhe role of women in deveSopmentA 
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The trani»nononal corpfjraiion qdesiion j> not reffrrcfd to 
Sipecifically in the Spt^ial S^*>SH>n Rt»>olwimn, but;i new contfe for 
Ktudy of the ruk* of tnin>naUori4Jil*i service the Commi Asion on 
Trani^mUtonnl Con>orations, mm i\stdblished in the I'NV De- 
panmenl of Economic and Social Affair > 

The problem of dumojilic adjustment lo^'comfK^niKiie for rede- 
ployment of indu>try internat»on?illy \^ tme on which NGOt* have 
an imj>orlant concern 
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VII ■ 
FOOD AND MARINE RESOURC I S 

\Vh«k* tii^y^ i^so top4C> u>kre meant to h< i^rt^a by ihe 
Forum on the mvnt aftvrnoon, th<« chairman of th*- *i4?Hi^um! Am* 
ba*^^ar Edwm Martin fell thai xi would bo lo^gM;<i> lo n^pimu<** 
iherh for purpojics* of dii^cuiwion. Uk while thi> tind rt^lt j*? ih<? 
j*ame. fet>ding hungT>' p^j^le, the approifch is quite difTeroni Thti** 
we start in this report with Secimn A on Miinne Restiurci>s and 
"the prej*eniatton of Elizabeth Mann 8org*t^\ t*nd conclude unth 
Section ^ oh Food and A^r:culturt and the pieseniikt^on.H (jff. 
Edwio .Mantn, I^jjter Brown and Sariaj Azi/ 

A. Marine Resources 

• Manoe Rifsource^^ and the uiih^atioa of the sta varr nql 
part ihe. Special Seii.«iion ^ifda although tnany dek*gat«?is 
rtirf.^?d to It in the^^i^i^^us^lonji J^sjood and a^sriculture Jhii^ not to 
•iay that the oceanic have not ft^^*d promini:*ntl>^4n s\K^^m yi*iir< 
m intemi^Tfonal and UN discuisstoni^^ The two initial session? of 
the/Law of the. Sea* Conference. Caraca^i tn 1974 md Geneva 

1975. have covered the economic and f<!Dd resource a^pt-ct:^ . 
wel5 a» the legal a*jpect8.. - . 

Bhi^abeth Ma^n Bor^csr fmd^ the* otna^^^ijon of marint! rt^ 
sources from the agenda hard to underj?tarvd*and.!n h^rr Forum 
pte«entatiOn she elaborated on the? pot^ntib) /4!e of the ^ea ih the 
context (jf theT^l^w International Econonuc Order 

ELISABETH MANN BORGESE * 

Eltsabeih Mann BorgeMe has f^en D^r^tor of^R^irtznh 
in Internartonai^RelaUofis for ihe Centre for thk* Study of 
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Dt'm*:rntfu fnsffttittims. .Santd fiarhara. (^//r/or/ira {ft 
J uhuh ciipmiiy >iht *}f'i^ani:rc(j an inU rnational riioi'kvi- 
!tnn fff (r.f^ti,nl natif>r,<, to Cfinsultr (fu^ tssifrs f»f 

<H t;rn iwpi,. ; >/; (or ty\ihtary find unntiu'ryuii purp()St\<\ 
^ helf lix Maltit m 1970. Sht^ has u rai,>*fi and iWftirnIuxA 
"(cnsnt'iy on oct-an mc edi(vd ;'Pacem in' 
MarJbus" //; 1972. Inist'd ^jn /u- A/c. mvt tui^ 

lhi» agendh of ihv Sptn-hd Stvsicn does no( inrludV the law of 
the «»ea and om^n rtrsriurcjesV Ho>+ i** it possibk* to addretvs the 
cjueslionofjjrivw international cconomfr order while i>?norinK 
more thr^l(> rb( ihv world's surface, the sea? A new international 
econo/hic ordeHbrnust bv concerned no\ only with rectifying prob- 
lems of the past,. but also with looking irUo the future. 

Three principal concepts have been transformed, in part due to 
ibe scientific and technological revolution: resources, ownership 
wnd sovereignty, Resources have been transformed in terms of 
their increasingly inderdependent nature, including human re- 
sources or j^ldUed labor. As a result, resources can no longer be 
own^d in the same ^ ay as a plot of land could once be owned. It 
vyill become neoessar>- to abandon the concept of ownership as it is 
expressed in Homf^n law. especially in regard lo the seas, where 
pt?rhapii a truly new economic order may be forged, ^^uch a new- 
order, espe^'ially in n»g«rd to the sea^. requires the development of 
i% concept of the common heritage of mankind. 

On legal tcrmn. this would require that such commonly owned 
resources would be defined in terms of; (1) non-ownership: (g^, 
management ii.e. be managed by all user?*); <3) benefit sharing fin- 
eluding sljaring in decision making*; (4) disarmament (the sea to be 
us'ed for peaceful purf)of:es onlyh (5) environment (i.e. be preserved 
for future generations.) 

The afrtual and potential food supply to be derive<l from the 
Vicean can be assessed by !?uch figures as the ten-fold increase* in 
the world fiwh cAic^ from !9/50-i»fl«). which again doubled between 
3960-1970. These figures, however. Veflect quantitative but not qual- 
itative increases in thcst a large pt'^rcentage oonsists of fish disr 
dained by tradition and tiJy^te, and as a result are used primarily *in 
the manufacture of fish rticaL Such fish make up 35^; of the current 
total fish catch. Further obscuring the daUi Jn terms of current 
food Hupply from the wea is the fact that the majority of fish meal 
products are not consumed where the need is the greateHl, but 
rather are fed to animals in the rich nations. 

Since 1»73 oiir hopes to increa.se the food supply derived from 
the sea have begun to crumble, primarily due to sea pollution and 
over-fishing, including the related collapse of the whaling industry 
as a result of species over-kill. Given current technolc^/ and re- 
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sotirffs. ^tuici MUppliev from iUv oivitn rovild hi; inrrVi* in tut) 
ways: first* ihi* t*\|>tbiiati(in of non conV(L*ntion«l ^pi^cies, opiKriaUy 
proUMn'hij;h krUI (thv cxplott^ion of which couUi double iho tolnl 
prod^ictton of food from lh<'/4^ai 4ind (h»» cxploiUition ofVerUiin 
mid-wau»r*creiilures such as si^m^ which could aj;ain double cur- ^ 
rcnl HCrt ifoOd; and sccon^i miiricullurc btilh m terms of phinl "iind 
iintmait lift*, examples heinK the culti\Seion of eel-f»rass. ncii urchins 
and iibalone. * • <r 

Aj^ inleresimj? ex|H»rim^ni conducted ui Woods ifole Oceanti* 
}*raphic Institute used 'sewage tu cult'ix iile planktoa, which utili/e 
ummonia and nitrates and pTfosjihales on which oysters were cuN 
ttvaU*d» wKsch were, in turn, usedjn producing: several subspe^'ie**. 
in a eontiniyously supfH>rtiiJ* eeolojjicrti cl^iam* the end res'uU*beinj« 
food^nd clean wat<;r. ^ • 

rational system of ocean management consisting of l>oth na» 
tionial and international components is nel»d^<^. Conflicts between * 
national and international tnlercsls in U-^^ re^a^d unr(^>Uistic. 
A holiHtii? approju:h i** necessary in consu^t rm^ |jroblems rclati*a^tTr%* 
mana^^ement of the se*^, including those of scientific research con- 
.cem<»d not cmly with food, but with, minerals and oil. >»iven that the* 
Hea^iNpust be considered mis a unit rnther than discrefcj. territorial 
area!^. Such if rational ^anaijvjll*^*"^^ apprdnch mi^hijaKo mi^*.i 
possible the utilizatton *>fVnlirt-7*»reas ^uch as the Carilmeiun for 
such pur|K>H<»>i as fisbyarmfKyj. The iniern^ional Sea Bt^ Author- 
ity should, be consid^rt*d as a'' model fur other agencies concmned 
with specific areas «f sea 'management. Many such agencies caiHd 
function under ihe aegis of existing institutions which could here* 
structured or strengthentnl to cn-ordinate planning as well as to 
TkW new activities. These could then -form an eni>tvb new vt^pe of 
org^nj/atton. a federation of -international organizations t^i^irrned 
with national management and. exploitation of the sea ana its rt^ 
sources. ^ 

- We cwnruH hA>pe to build a new tnitemational economic order if 
we do* not apv^X world's oceans. 



QUESTIONS AND DISCI SSION 

Rei*{)ondmg lo a que*ition on llu* ^v:o^^ s»l mere .ry pollution in 
the oceans, Ms Bt)rf*i\si* rei?))onded that ihe problem has not 
reached catastrophic proportions. Adding to the mercury already 
found naturally irt tjie oceans is only one of the many ways in 
which man upsets the "delicate balance" found in the seas, 
r Regarding the deteriorating state of the Mediterranean, Ms\ 
Borgese warned that the two zones near Genoa and Trieste— the 
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lungs of the Med.tonanean". suffered ihe-Kmisest irppact from 
thi< viir.ous po .ut.-.nts. especially \„i. found-m ibat b.xlv of water 

Ihe dev<.|„,p,ni: counti^a would only oRforee imornatfon;al 
pollution contr.:. ,t the-i^ wt^X applied in conjunction with effec- 
tive resource managf-nient. UVivt-n tlvt proper management 
techniques the world's food pi od^l ion from marine farmmfi could 
bejncreased tenkold by the end oPlhe centuiy. 

In responst^o a quest.oi> on the progress tmvard enacting an 
international legal code on sea usage, -A/v ftor^>,,sr reviewed-sev. 
eral factors which she considered ohstachis to more accelerated 
J ■ "^''''''^'^ mfrastiucture^vvhich adminisierK the 
worlds fisheries need> to be more- emcientiv argani7ed, -the ex- 
tension, of nationaj jurisdictions- present regafquestions. especially 
m regai-d.to various straits around t4ie globe. New regulaCions are 
■requfred to meet the chalfenges of speedier vessels and ships c.rr- 
r> iag dangerous cargoes. ' • -,* . •, 

. ' .l/.s. B»rgrj>v did not' Advocate th'e creation of a vast interna- 
tional police apparatus to enforce further irlternatioRal -sea codes- 
the c-fjast guards apd navies of the nation-staies- could perform- 
Jlhis functjon.-.e(TectiveIy. Ir. contrast, she held that the. scientific 
procedures to study and the technology used to exploit ocean re- 
so\jrces should be internatiooally controlled: Science and technol- 
pgy must be treated as the common heritage of mankind. . 

^^TION OF TflE SPECIAL SESSION A<D NEXT 

. ' . ■ • . • • /■ ' 

■ WhiU'. the ulilizatian of marine resources was mentioned by a 
few speakers in the plenary sessionJ|^s subject did- not figure in 
the Special Session negoyations=g^Ohe final Re«oLution. 

The. second session of the ll^j^L- Sea Conference, which' 
adjourned in Geneva without agree/SjPt m the Storing of 1975, did 
manage to draw up an "informal single negoliatihg text" vVith^he 
varmnt positions qf.t% difiWent groups of counti-ie? clearly iSai. ■ 
cated. The next.sossion of the Law-of the Sea Conference will take 
^ace iMNew York. M^jh taUune, 1976. 

\-a:his is o'ne area.in which- the. division of point of view is not 
drawn simply along "North-South" lines. For instance because of 
difTenng deF>endence upon ofT-shore fishing, developing countries 
are split on this issue..as are the developed countries. In addition 
to the marry speciaiist NGO interests. NGOs with an interest in 
the environment issue also have an interest I'n following the Uw 
oh the bea discussions from that perspective. 



B. Food and Agriculture 



" In the period l'972-^f4 the world food crisis grpw suddenly to 
alarming proportions and NGOs» and eventually governments, 
began to giVe the crisis top priority. While the food issue cuts 
across many other issues covered in this booklet t;uch as trade and 
commodity jyoblems. employment and industrialization, internal 
development strategies, etc., it seems natural thai the immediate . 
plight of thf 400 to 600 million people who are hungry and se- 
verely malnourished (61 out of 97 developing countries have a 
serious deficit in food energy supplies) provides the focus of atten- 
tion for many NGOs concerned with all of these issuQ?. 

What happened in the period 1972-74? Simply a combination 
of tti^avorable conditions — weather, inflation, rapidly accelerating 
denjand for cereal groins (including major new purchases of wheat 
by the USSR), qua'drupling of fuel costs. and a worldwide sj;iortage 
of fertilizer — acted in unison to cause an unprecedented shortage 
of food supplies (at one point only 22 days of cereal grains) and a 
general inabijity of developing countries to acquire enough food 
for their growing population. . « 

vffhe agrici/lture targets of the International Development 
Strateg}- w^ere inadequate for the crisis situation. By the mid- 
point of the Development Decade (1975) the target of increase 
InTood production in the developing countries \vas not being met 
"and the Fopd and' Agriculture Organization of the UN now esti- 
mates that an increase of 5.3*^^ would be required for the rest of 
the ;U>eade just to catch up. This, is clearly unrealistic given pres- 
ent conditions, and means that the IDS targets would have to be 
revised. ' - (. * 

Further, the. International Development Strategy did not deal 
wnth the emergency needs of the most seriously affected co^untries, 
the^r immediate need to import food, fertilTzers and pesticide^^lo 
hxxWA up minimum food stocks and to feed the children>rfio are 
chronically malnourished. . * . ^-^^ 

Late in 1973 there was a'call from two;iifferent quarters 
(President Bo'umedienne pf Algeria repres^nrCmg the non-aligned 
countries, and Secretary of State Herjj^y^issinger of the United 
States) for a World Fobd Confergjw^eT In November 1974 such a 
.Conference was convened bv>he UN in Rome. The World Food 
Conference resulted in tjvWty-twa impressive resolutions dealing 
with new internationatniethods of saving the food problem such 
as a system of world food security, ai early warning system for 
crop failures, new emphasis on fertil ser supply, tropical agricul- 
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ture researeh, and investment in the. agricultural sector, a new 
fundJor agricultural development, and a new high-level political 
body, the World Food Council. • ! 

Against this background of crisis and new possibiljties for ac- 
tion^ the Forum brought together three of the most knowledgj^able 
arid involved persons to discuss these issues. Ambassador Edwin 
Martin, former chairman of the Development Assistance Commit- 
tee (DAC) of OECD, was the coordinator of US policy for the 
World Food Conference. During the preparations and at the Con- 
ference itself he laboured vigorously for a positive approach by 
the United Starts, the world's largest exporter of food. After the 
Conference he accepted to be chairman of .the Consultative Group 
on Food Production and Investment (CGFPI), one of the important 
subsidiary bodies of the World Food Council. He tells of "the WFC 
recommendations and the prospects for their implementatron. 

Lester Brou n, the young and prolific author of several! books 
on the world food situation, was for several years a Senior Fellow 
with the CKe/seas Development Council in Washington and nqyv 
heads Worldwatch Institute; He points out the importance of the. 
US policy on food and agriculture, differs with Ambassador Mar- 
tin on some interpretations, and caljs for greater NGO attention 
to. this whole issue. Sartaj Aziz, Pakistani head of the Com- 
modities Division of FAO, was 'Deputy Secretary-General of the 
World Food Conference and now doubles (with his FAO job) 
.Deputy Executive Director of the World Food Council. Credited 
with a great deal of the preparatory thinking for the World Food 
rConference, Aziz paints a. fairly gloomy picture of the present 
situation and emphasizes the necessity for indigenous solutions in 
the developing countries. 

EDWIN MARTIN 

Edwin Martin is presently Chairman of the Inter- 
governmental Consultative Group on Food Production 
and Investment in Developing Countries, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Ambassador 
Martin has held numerous positions on economic affairs 
'in the Department of State throughout his career. He 
served as a US Economic Minister in London (1957-60); 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs (1960-62); As- ' 
sista'nt Secretary for Imer-American Affairs (1962-64) 
and as a US Ambassador to Argentina from 1964-68, 
From 1968-74 he was Chairman of Development Assis- 
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tance Committee for the OECD in Paris. In 1974 he was 
the Senior Advisor to the Secretary" of State and Co-or- 
dinator of United, States Participation in the UN World 
Food Conference, , . ' 

Six points should be Considered with respect to the world food 
problem: / ^ . \ 

V) In most discussions, th^~-food problem is talked of with an 
emphasis/on food per se\ but this is not the objective. The objective * 
is to feed( people, and to feed the right people. Unfortunately, food 
producers know little or nothing aboui nutrition and nutrition 
planning. It is not enough to think of thv food problem quantita- 
tively as simply a problem of producing more. 

2) It IS not right to consider the 1972-75 period as pivotal years 
wheiy population increased above possible levels of food^produc- 
tion and therefore to infer thai we are now in an unending crisis. 
This is not so because (a) if major grain exporters had not re- 
stricted production* in these years,, we would have" produced 90 
million more tons of wheat alone; (b) the .weather in these years ' 
was unusual- and (c) the fertilizer supply problem was one tHat 

/ should not recur. 

3) We need to have an international system of food reserves. 
The data of the WorlH Food Conferenci^ show that until 1985 we 
can produce enough' food for everyone in |hj^ world using current 
technology. The food re&erves will be nejeoed in . the short run to 
cover fluctuations of a-year-to-year nature. Thus, for example, the 
US should not sell all surplus grain. 

4) Sooner or la£er^e will have to control population grourth^ 
.Beyond 1985 we deal with science fiction, in that there are too 

many unknown factors to be able, to predict what will happen. 
However, since we know, that population increases inercorably, we 
ought to *Vun scared" even though we knov/ that new technology / 
offers hopes of breakthroughs in food production. Nutrition prob- 
lems in/:rease as weoet higher and higher levels of po^«riation; it 
therefore behpov.6trtfs to introduce control measures sooner rather 
than later, in order to minimize the agonizing costs of death-rate 
solutions to population problems. • 

5) The world food problem is to a large extent a disiribu^tibn 
problem. In the world today there are estimated to be four to five 
hundred .million malnourished people. Ninety-five per cent of these 
people are in developing countries. Two-thirds of these are in 
South Asia. These figures alone indicate, some priorities. The world 
food problem results from two kinds of poverty. First, national . 
poverty, that is a lack of foreign currency to cover growing food 
deHcits of a number of populous countries. Moreover, the difficulty 
of transporting greater quantities of food also implies that nations 
should i^eeome more self-sufficient, asf recognized by the World 
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Food ConfcWnctY^Set'ond. ^'ople in dovelopinj; countries cannot , 
afford to buy food they nt^tlf to oat. threc:fourths of these people 
'are rural dwellers. The answer here is^tp focus efforts on incrcas- 
inj; food production by tho poor themse^s this should involve: a) 
a clear policy of developing countries to improve incentives for ;k(- 
rieiilturc i)rodiiction: b) money to help mobfiize water, land, fer- 
tilizer pe.siji'irles to increase yields; c) i^search in adapting 
technology to po.oi fa;*mcr conditions and poisonnel to implement 
and convey l<>no>vledge^we have. V 

6) A reason for optimism about increasing production is the^ 
new knowledge reseiiroh is producing—multiple cropping is an 
example. So far tW.s hhs been done very little, but with new 
early. maturing varieties of rice i,s easv to do in the tropics and 
sub-tropics. This strategy effectively doubles the areas of land and 
the amount of manpower ih use. It takt i >od management and a 
considerable investment but it shows what production can do and 
why first attention must/go to distribution issues, .largely by- 
products of poverty. In T^\van, for examjTie, more than six crops 
are frequently grown on the same piece of land. \ , 

LESTER BROWN 

Lester Brnwn is PrestVent' of Worldiratch Institute, 
Wo'i^iington. D.a PreLuoa,<!ly he sened with the US De- ' 
parttnmt of Agriculture -and was a Senior Fellow with v * 
the Overseas Development Council Recognized as an au- 
thority on the world food problem^ he is the author of " ^ 
' Man, Land and Food (1963), Seeds of Change (1970) 
World Without Borders (1972, In tl^e Human Interest 
(1974), and By Bread Alone (1974). 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ V 

/■ 

Food production and distribution in a world increasingly 
characterized by instabiUty and insecurity irr regard to food pre- 
sents a series. of problems. We are unable to predict or anticipate 
with any precision major developments mvolving not only climac- 
tic conditions but interrelated phenomena— such as cisihff wheat 
prices or increases in food imports on the part of nations such as\ 
the USSR. The critical nature of the increased dependency on ^ 
North America food supplies cannot be over-emphasized. More 
than 100 countries are currently importers of food, primarily 
grains, most of which is supplied by the US and Canada. \ ^ 

Four factors have contributed to the present instability of the 
world food nfarket: 1. the overall decline of grain stocks. 2. the dis- 
appearance of idle crop land in the US, 3. the heavy dependence of 
the world on one food producing region (North America), and 4. 
the decision on the part of the USSR in 1972 to offset crop failure 
through major import of grains. 
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Contrary to Mr. Martip's position thaMlu^^ is 
anomalous^ the events of those years mark a definite trend due to 
tlxe fact that the US has now both committed Its reserves and re- 
turned to cultivation all of its idled cropland. US Department of 
Agricultur&.data on grain 'yield (excluding rice) indicated an in- 
crease in yield per hectare for the period of 1960-1972, follo^<ed by 
decreases in each year thereafter, This results from four facUirs: 1) 
50 million aere^ of the/ land released for cuUlvation in that period 
was of lower quality; 2) rises in price of' oil mmife farmers conserva- 
tive in fuel use; 3) high costs and short supplies of fertilizer af- 
fected their use;. 4) lountries utilizing traditional slash and burn 
methods of harvestinkhave been forced to decrease the customary 
i20-year period betweefrt;ultivation as a result of population pres- 
;sures with Vesultant inadequate soil regeneration. Despite these 
'factors, the trend can once again be reversed. 

; Although there exists great potential in foods derived from the 
sea, especially in the utiUzation of traditionally non-edible food 
types, .pollution remains a serious threat to such endeavors, as 
does over-fishing. Ms. Borghe5e's emphasis on the viability of 
exploUing such protein-high species as krill should be modified be- 
cause the krillvexist primarilyjn tbt? Antarctic and it would requif^^ 
enormous expenditures of energy to transport them to irthabit^"^ 
areas. . ^ ' 

Three primary factors contribute to the increasing number of 
food-deficit countries: rapid population growth; ecological stresses 
:such as those due to overgrazing nnd soil erosion; and agricultural 
mismanagement. But there is no national solution to the global 
food problem because food availability is inextricably tied to trade, 
phosphate production, oil and politics. One major s^hortcoming of 
the ^orld Food Conference in Rome was the near exclusive em- 
phasis on food pi^oduction rather than on the need to slow growth 
in demand foij food by slowing popufation growth. 

Controlling inci easing food consumption on the part of the in- 
d,ustriali?:ed nations is also essential. The effect'on people of over- ' 
consumption are virtually identical with those of underconsump- 
tion: »amely,^ increased susceptibility to illness, .decreased produc- 
tivity, and shortened life expectancy. 

Th^ two' critical factors in meeting the init^reasing world food 
requirements are capital formation and agricultural reform. Both 
are necessary if we are to control the alarming increase in coun- 
tries dependent on food grown in other region.^— particularly ip 
No^ America. ' ' 

SARTAJ AZrZ . 

Sartaj Aziz, a national of Pakistan^was educated at 
Punjab University and Hnrvard University. He is pres- 
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ently Director of tho. Commodities Division of FAO 
(since 19711 and Deputy Executive Secretary of the 
World Food Council. Previously he was Chief Interna- 
''v tional Economic^. Section, Pakistan Planning Commission 

and later (1968*71) -Joint Secretary*' of Vie Commission. • < 
■ He was a senior economist with the Peitrson Commission 
on luternational Development in 1968, 

WTiat is called the "world food problem'^'is two different prob- 
lems. The first is created by a year-to-year fiuctuatron in produc- 
tion, which leads to shortages, famines, and higher food prices. 
This is the kind of crisis the worjd experienced from 1972. onwards, 
particularly since the gtocks on which the world depended for its 
food security in the preceding two'decades suddenly disappeared. 

The second aspect of the food problem is manifested in the 
chronic malnourishment of a substantial portion of the world's 
population. Even in 1970 before the more recent shortages and 
crises, about 20^^ of the world's people, or about 500 million were 
malnourished. , > 

The solution of these two paris of the world food problem in- 
volves on the one hand a global system of food security which will 
ensure the adequatp availability of food at all times and on the 
other hand a direct attack on the real poverty problem— which is 
the real cause of malnutrition in the world. These two solutions are 
related. To implement, them both we need to increase the produc- 
tion of food, particularly in the developing countries. 

The World Food Conference accepted the need for solving the 
• food problem by adopting a plan of action covering both these as- 
pects. We must ask however (1) what are the prospects that the 
strategy of the World Tood Conference will be implemented, and 
(2) If implemented, will this strategy be ad^ate? There- is some 
doubt whether the recommendations of the Food Conference will 
be implemented. While we all see the 'Tood problem" as a neces- 
sary priority/ and certain implementation 'strategies as essential, 
behind each of the plans fbr action lie complex issues difficult to 
/ sjOlve. The crux of thte problem may He in a greater appreciation of 
the real problems inherent l^n ciarrying out tljp solutions upon 
.which vail countries have agreed." , j- 

The. plan of action of the World Food Conference can be di- 
vided into three categories: (a) a global system, of food security, (b) 
a comprehensive program'me to increase production, and (c) a 
programme to improve nutrition of vulnerable groups, 
The food security system has four ni3in elements: 
(1) Food aid is/an important short-tc:rm solution. In view of the 
one-half million people starving in 1973 and 1974. the World Food 
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Conference recommended at least 10 million tons of food aid ever>* 
year for 3 years. The proposed food aid policy is not however con- 
fined to a quantitative target. It is based on. a, new criteria that 

Hafkes into account nutrition needs, not just the availability of 

jj^iirpluses and emphasis on food for work programmes. What is re- 
ally needed is a total change in our framework foV giving food aid 

Jtl^t involves primarily non-poljtical criteria and is linked to nutri- 

. tion and development objectives. ^ 

: (2) Food stocks are important to build up in order to avoid 
crises and unexpected shortages. In each of the last four years, we 
hi|ve had to depend for food on that year's erop alone. This is a 
dangerous situation leading* to shortages when supplies run short 
and to higher prices. However, there is a real practical probk-m in 
b][iilding up food stocks. When stocks accuiiiulate, prices are de- 
pressed and this finally acts through market forces to discournge 
further production. We can hardly expect realistically that farmers 
will grbw more wheat when they see the result 4n actually lower 
prices and perhaps less tot^I profit. Therefore when it comes to. 
working out trade agrei?ments, i\n impasse is reached where each 
Side expects; assurances that trade cannot be made because of the 
influence of the market t^fronomy on prices. The hungry nations 
have little ability to negotiate the terms ahd assurance they want 
and need. 

(3) Food trade has increased sharply since (he developing 
countries have been tunable to meet their own demand. Since the 
1960*s developing countries hayc increased their imports of foods, 
largely because of the. increase of population. The critical question 
for developing countries is w*hether they can increase their food 
production and reduce the need for imports. But this requires 
\Vorkable trade arrangcfments and .mechanisms that will absorb 
supplies when surpluses arise in developing countries. The issue of 
food trade; like the issues of food stacks and food aid involve com- 
plex international arrangements. 

? The fundamental solution to the food problem the Conference 
agreed, was to increase /ood production. We need to see an in- 
crease of 5Qr/'f in the rate of output of food from 2.6ry a y^ar in the 
past 10 years to 4r} in the ne>;t 10 years. Mr. Martin and Ms. 
Boi-ghese are right concerning the potential for increasing food pro« 
duction, but Mr. Brown is also right in pointing to ecological and 
other constraints that will prevent the full realization of this poten* 
tial. / 

(4) The most difficult part of the problem of increasing-food pro- 
duction lies in the complexities of implementing strategies that 
deal with the small farmer and landless labourer in developing* 
countries. The peasants live mostly in rural areas on very small 
fanhs. A solution wlU have to involve basic reform in the organi^ai- 
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tion^of \Kprk on {he land. Thc» individual fairmors must pool their 
resources and combine into viable institutions l« shaft' technoloj^v, 
diversify the ruraJ economy and to provide essential services. Thi<fi 
problem isJntensified because it is linked to political traditions 
and social rigidities which can ;be changed only within the 
'framework of national policy according to each country^iTsituation. 
In effect, the only thing that the international community can do is 
to lend respectability to various experiments. of developing nations 
with placing ideological labels on the experiipt»ntj>.^ Each country 
must find its own best way to develop the best pattern of rural de- 
velopmenVfor its own needs. ^ 

The developments of the last three years exemplify the com* 
plex issues and countervailing interests involved- in^strategles for 
solving the food problem. When we witness the decisions of dc*. 
veloped nations over a period of years, can we really expect them 
to reverse their policies? Third world counfries have a few years to • 
see whether international solutions to the food pr6blem are going 
to work. In the meantime the developing countries must prepare 
their own alternatives — which will not be easy. As iht* need now is 
for strategies for \hvvr survival, the developing countries cannot af« 
ford to wntt~aTKl~»rxpecl"ljtHFrs solve their food problems for 
them. 

^ Beyond a certain point, the developing countries, should not 
expect to overtax the possible limit of generosity of wealtljy na- 
tions. . " , 

Doubts have been raised about the longer term capacity of 
mankind to feed itself. This does not mean tl^pt the world c^s a 
whole will run out of food* But there will be moreTood- in the de- 
veloped world than they need and not enough Hi the cleveloping 
countries wUhout any mechanisms that will balance* the situation. 
% There are policy alternative^ for some shifts at the margin but 
even these woiild not be easy. It should be possible for example to 
accept a policy under which during a year in which there is a 
shortage of food, r »strictions could be placed on grain feeding of 
livestock. The margin of grain that would thus be diverted' by such 
measures would Vignificantly reduce starx ation deaths by keeping 
prices low. But the farm lobby may not accept such a solution. 

To sum up — we know what to do al>out the food problem, but 
implementation will be (lifficult because of the complexity of issues 
underlying the plans for implenfientatipn. To |i large extent, these 
complexities exist in the form of countervailing interests: between 
different groups of developed nations, between developed and de- 
veloping nations, and also between groups ivithin nations. To solve 
these? root problems will require, in addition to strategies for a new, 
economic order, a change in moral perspectives of 'this world. 
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QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 

Questioned on the e fleet iv(»ne>s of coUifctivi/iUior. w mcre;i>- 
ing food production. Mr. /\ziz replied that collectivization could be 
helpful, but the decree of effect»vene5;s depends on two variables. 
First, there is the political task of or^ani/in^ the peasant.s. The 
.second variable relate.s to management and technoloj^y inputs. 
Tanzania succe.^^.sfully drjL!ani'/ed the pea.sants. but encountered 
technologicaT and management problems. (*onvt»rselv. Pakistan 
possessed' the manaj*enient skill and the technology, but lacked 
orgunizational prowess. The F'eople's Repu^)lic of China scores 
high marks on both variables Collectivization in China has 
moved on the following IVonts> land engineering has moved for- 

'/ ward m many fields includmj^ water control, the applici^iion of 
labor intensive techniques has been highly successful. This con- 
trasts With the *^videspread underemployment of peasants in the 
developing countries. Chinese have succo.ssfully diversified their' 
rural economy. .\n estimated 20 per cent of the labor force ir^ 

. Chinese collectives ls engaged in agricultural work. Aziz indicated 
that 50 per cent of the fertilizer u.sed in the People\s Republic of 
China \& of an organic nature. But changes in fertilizer techniques 
are foreshadowed by China's plans as cited b> Lester Broun, to 
construct massive nitrogen fertilizer complex' s with the aid of 
We^^lern firms. 

Despite his praise for Chinese collectivism* Aziz indicated 
that t^jere docs not exist an ideal agricultural model which can be 
applied across the board in the developing world. H? called for 
greater freedom in the international community with regard to a,. 
countr>*'s choice of the type of agricultural system it wishes to 
adopt. " , 

Ambassador Martin and Mr. Brown also had reservations re- 
garding the universal applicability of collectivist principles, Mar- 
tin maintained that the small individual farms may be m^tfe efTi- 
cient than the large unites organized Collectively in small co&ntries 
with large populations, such as Japan. Brown observed tha£ the 
agricultural system in a country is related to several factors, for 
example, the country *s social history, and type of crops grown. 

On the subject of massive agricultural programs inaugurated 
^ by several OPEC states, Brown expressed skepticism. He argupd 
V that these countries lack the knov/-how to use their capital efTec- 
tively. Just a^ oil is a matter of political economy so is fo6d. The 
control of food supplies represents power* Because food cannot be 
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rc'n^ov^/d from the pohuca; cirena. iht* central que-tion bi*comes~- 
. to what use wiU ibis pt)*ver Ix- pu!'' A:^: agrc^ed ihat fuod and 
politics are integrally linked If rh^* developink; counirje> can 
anass large food sto-:kpt!es. thev can help prevent the ujie.of food ' 
' as a political v^eapon 

Brtmn suggested that food can \xr used as^a. tix>l in the pro- ^ 
' . cess of building a new imernauonal'CKrunomic order. In t:nus of ■ 
fcKxl shortage, the international community shouW look askance • 
at ^supplying a country which ej^acerbates the food problw) by ex-* * 
cessive agricultural secrecy and fails f/ apply agriciiltural re- 
forms He recqmmended a new Canadian aid program whirh 
/ strives to help oii!y thojH* Third World cojnlnes which exhibit. a ' 
certiJin extent of self-help (Ed note: Dix*^ this point oflVr a new 
challenge to the traditional concepts of sovereignty''^ ' 

ACTION AT THE SPECIAL SESSION 

SfHTtion V of the Special Session ReMilution '3362) deals wfth 
Food and Agriculture The recommendations were arrived, at 
without.much disagreement or need for compromise Perhaps this 
was because so much agreement had already been reached a year 
ago at the World Food Conference and refined m Jun'e. 19.75 at 
. the first meeting of the WVId Food Council However, the Special 
Seasiou extended the agreement further in ^^everal jmporUnnt / 
areas 

Basically, the resolution reiterates that 'the solution to the 
world fooci problem lies primarily in increasing nipidly food pro- 
duction in developing countries/' Mon? aid and technical assistance 
in the agricultural sector xs called for. greater access to markets 
' of developed countries k>r food and agricultural products is 
needed, and tpefhaps most fundamentally) a higher pi iority to ag- 
ricultural and fisheries development in the developing countries 
needs to be accorded. 

Support was given to the work of the Consujtative Group on - 
FfKxl Production and Investment (CGFPIi, the International Fer- 
tilizer Supply Scheme^ and to the establishment of a new Interna- 
tional Fund for Agricultural Development, all monitored by the 
World Food CounciL 

Strong endor^ment was given to tfte expan.^ion of agricul- 
' . tural research, to the need for long-term planning of food aid. and 
to an international undertaking on world foixi security, pending 
the establishment of a world food-grain reserx'e, the'resolution 
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Ciilb for all countries m a p(»>ii«on lo <lo in" "earmark Htrjckf^ 
shd or fundt> to pUax^d M the dii^r^il of Uu World FikkI Pro- 
gramme as an enuTftor^ry rt>.H*rvo u? t^tri»ngthen the capat)ly ^?f iht 
Pmg^f jjmme lo deal wsch cwl^l^ sittiiilioVi? m dtfveioptn^ counine^ 
The aim slxouio he a tar^^et o,' nol lei^^ ihan-500.0(Ki lon.^ *' 

NEXT STEPS 

«*■ ^ 

NGOk play<'<l a f^sfrntncani rule* of miiUit^^rini; and lobbying ut 
the- World. Food Qjaft-renctr/in H>?t. Many NuO repa'^-entativi*':; 
v^ere prt^nl at tht* r,r>l rrjviftuij; <.»f.ihe Wor^ Food Council irt 
Rr^mt* in June 197.V The food i^^ue ^vji! b> i^ikcn^ up in the iru- 
mediate future in t^ev<»ral places , ' 

Since the Sp<kjal Session there ha> \x^n a mei'lioj^ jn Romi' 
<!ate October, »97'x; oC ^''^ut'^riej^ ialerej)ted, ui the ej^l-sbifrhmenl pf 
an Inj^rnaiional Fund fa? A^^icuttura! Develoi^menV^SFAD^ and 
general xjgreemonf tm a Zv^r^-^A o( 1[\000.^)00 .Si)F(^ <ThiH jj; fore' 
.sei^n by pled^i^^S.^ $;MO.Ono,000 from.thc LV,aed Stales*. 
S2i)0.00».1100 from the'KTCC. ^nd S!(Kj;jOO.0()O fr^ns other OECD 
connlne^^ l/V matched by ^500,000,000 from the OPKC coun-, 
the?* who i^pJfTAht'Qd tbt* t^^^UiUon /.eitmg up the. fund at the. 
WFC%. A ple<^^tng conf^'^renci* for the IFAD wsll be held in Rome 
ih Decemi)er antj the fuifd i^hould h .» esttibli^hed by January* l9/6'i 

In NovemtHT 1975 FAO had General Coriference in Rome 
al'^^bich lime FAO:> role rn implemtititjny the Special Seission res* 
olutibn waft approve<l 

Tht- lK>d> with the. overview of im|jlemeniiiiion of th^e rc<:» 
ommendations li^ the World F<K>d Cour^ciK thsrty-^jij^ nujlmber 
hi^:h level poliiica! comrniliee with uVmaH mon^torm^^ j^loff 
^ *headc<l by Dr John Hannah, ^former bc^iwl of the Vu'itfe^i^ Sisiiie^^ 
Agency f^r Int^rnaiioT^a) D<*ve!opnxmt The Council will hofd it*s scc'^ 
ond meeting m Ge^neva in March 1976 The \FAD, che CGFFi. and' 
agencies .such iUi FAO, WFF. UNCTAD and'mRD will .^ul>mil>e. 
portH lo the Wrrld Food Council on- progre5ii?"\n implementinf? the 
variolic fcSbd-rdated a.<pdcts of the Special Sei^nSo^ Resoluison 

TnTe tissues fof NGO concern \ard brotwjly ihr«'"e-fold: (li 
emergency fMod i^upplTes tor the hung7>% partit^^ilarly women and 
children in f h;.- moi^t ^'riouj^ly affected tbunirieFk {2t greater prior* 
ity for.agrjcultuire in the development plann of the developing 
countries, and (31 incroanwl intemnUonal resources for agrical* 
tttral development both in lermft Of technicaJ atissstance and .iri- 
^ve?ttment funds. * 
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VIII 

INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT 
STRATEGIES 

The UN's Committee for Development Planning, an 18 
member group which meets periodicaJl>; to review and appraise 
progress on the international Development Strategy, is one of 
many groups cautioning that mo^t rlevelopinent, action does and 
should take- place In the developing ountries themselves. At its 
last meeting in April. 1975. the Conimittee had this to say about 
internal development strategies. 

"The new order ha* quite rightly been emphasized as 
intr>ii:itional— -and yet the^even more important issues for de- 
. v^ tapinerl in most cases remain internal. 

* 'THx*re is some danger that the public and -the elite in various 
counU ii^s may get caught up in the notion'that a great .^urge of 
transnational xedistributive justice in the world is about to lessen 
the need for internal reform. This is surely not the case. As the 
International Development Strategy itself correctly indicates, 
most of the dominant issues of development have to be thrashed 
out dotfiestically. These include 'difficult but often essential needs 
for radical social transformations, for spuVring agriculture, for 
br^dening rural development, for mounting more elTective direct 
attacks oh the poverty and underemployment of weaker groups. 
International rc^distribution offers no' painless substitute fjr these 
required reforms. In most-eau^tri^s, in short, thefe \j need for 
joining a new internal economic order to the New International 
Economic Order/' * 

. • • 
The Forum devoted one session to this subject even thougli it 
was not, as such, a part of the Special Session agenda. It looked at 
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different patterns of .levelopment at the national level, with a 
background understanding^ that development VaVies from country 
to country and not simply' a mailer of difl'erent styles of the 
same pattern The strategy .of self-reliance, or tiu to-centered de- 
velopment Wrtl? analyzed (usinpHhe obvious models of China and 
Tanzanuii. and l,he capitalist a(Jj>roach was crkicr/,ed by -several 
panelists. (Se<? particularly the C^estiohs and Discusision section K • 

The Forum ses^^ion is chaired by Ismael Sabri Abdailhh, the 
Director-Generarl of tlie lt;it,stitute of National Planning of Egypt, 
who opens the discu^»*?ion acknovrledgmg that there are many dif- 
ferent forms of development strategy yet there are nine guidelines 
which are, or should be. cbmnrft'n to Ahem all. Enrique V. Iglesicts, 
the Uruguayan Executive Secretary of ECLA (Economic Commis- . 
sion for Latin America! tells about a new pattern (strategy) for 
development which is needed in* l^iin America' in order to even 
out the benefits- of development for the whole population. Fami . 
Mansour, an Egyptian with tHe 4.'N African Institute for 
Economic Development* in> Dakar. Senegal, reacting to the two 
previous speakers, narrow.s.down the choices of strategie.s to 
two — integration into^the present w^orld system, or the self* 
reUance^auto^et^ered stra^gy>— and op't4ii*ft)r the latter. 

The la»t- thr^»e panelists wok av particular countries asexam-" 
pies, Leo A. Orieons, a China Specialist at the U.S. Library of 
Corjgress takes China: Mrs In^a T/i*)r*f,swi Under Secretary' of 
State ot the Ministry of i^oreign Affairs of Sw€*deh, looks at .what 
the i-eaction should b,e7)f the industrial countries such as Sweden; 
and Paul Bomani, TaniianiaV Ambassador to the United States. 
kH)ks at Tanzania. 

V ISMAEL-SABRl ABDALLAH 

Ismaet'F^nhn AhJolloh is Dirtxtar Gcnvrdl.* Institute of 
i\atwru * Planning fnr E^ypC: He nreiied his Ph D. tn 
P Economics from the Untiersity of Pans. Previously a 
Professor of Economics tn Alexandria and Cairo l^ntcer- 
stties, he was a member of the Egyptian Cabinet cks 
Minister ofPlannTfiy^ i 197!'1975k 

IC is nccesHar>- to stfcss that development in the Third WbrW 
counfhe«"can- proceed along different lines. However, there are 
certain basic guidelines which ziny developmental!: strategy should' 
follow. • , 

1) Self-reliance. A developing countr>' should attempt to rely 
on its own modernization effortK. It^is the dutjCof each government 
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to use all available national resources. Foreign assistance should 
be viewed as something over and above national effort. 

2) Self'tfenteredness. National development should be self- 
centered in the sense that a major effort shj^uld be made to satisfy 
the basic needs of the broad masses of the population, included in 
this concept is the need to secure economic independence. There 
are strings attached to foreign aid which prevent a country from 
developing along the lines it may desire. ^^ 

3) Science and technology. The adaptation of western technol- 
ogy to the needs of developing countries is generally preferable to 
the direct transfer of such advanced technology. For the most part 
advanced technology is capital intensive- which contrasts with the 
fact the developing countries generally require labor intensive 
technology. An attempt should be made to have new technologies 
relate in a positive 'manner to the prevailing values in the develop- 
ing countries. 

A) Imitation. It is not necessary for thi? developing countries to 
imitate the processes of development which have occurred histori- 
cally in the developed countries. It is possible for the developing 
countries to create entirely new civilizations. 

5) Democracy. A truly effective developmenl strategy requires 
the participation of the masses in decisiort-making at all levels of 
"the society. Iw)rmal structures which do not permit true participa- 
tion should ne avoided. A-^certain degree of decentralization is 
helpful in the process of modernization. Authoritarianism and 
elitism should certainly 1^ avoided. 

61 Integration. Integration among neighbouring developing 
/countries can prove benetlcial to modernization goals. Regional in- 
' tftgration is especially recommended where the countril?s adhere to 
the same culture. * 

7) Intra-Third World Co-operation. Increased co-operation 
arhong Third World countries should be promoted. Increased" 
C(>-bF>eration can be useful in helping to solve the common prob^ 
lems faced by many of the developing countries. 

S\ Better Deal. The time has come for the developed countries 
to give the Third World a better deal. All participants in the in- 
creasingly interdependent international community should have 
access to equal benefits. 

9) Role in World^ffairs. The Third World should be given a 
greater role, to play in the international community and its organi- 
zations. ^ * ' 

ENRIQUE V. IGLESIAS 

Enrique V. I^lt'Sias is Exvcutire Secretary of thv United 
Natiuns Economic Conimisstorr- far Latin America 
f ECL A'. An Urug nay a n cconom is t, he has oCcup ted h ig h. 
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posts in the Government of his country, in various or- 
gans of the Inter-American system and in the United 
Nations. He has written a number of articles and essays 
on economic matters relating to Latin America and^ 
Uruguay on such issues as the capital market, the ex- 
change system in Uruguaj\\ exp^al financing, the * 
. struggle for multilateralism, am IDB policies for the 
197p's. • ^ 

« 

The basic question we face is development by whom and for 
whom? The sources of inspiration for growth are essentially the 
experience of the developing countries. Yet the appro£u:hes are 
contradictory and problematical. . 

To illustrate the difficulty, let us examine the Latin American 
experience of the last 25 years. During this period Uitin America 
has not d9ne that badly. Tlio GNP has grown, a j^werful indus- 
tria^ sector h%s been deve loped U>specially in energy, steel and ex- 
ports) and an impressive wrhan sector has been built up. But these 
are superficiarqualit^es of internal growth. Of Latin America's 320 
million people, 100 mj/tlion live below the level of a decent Kfe. 
Urban employment and regiontil economic imbalances give the lie 
to the growth myth. The modern sector is-, in short, not a part of 
Latin America, but of the developed world. The pressure under 
existing patterns of growth is towards greater inequality and more . 
severe Ati'balan^e as the urban^sector embodies even more the4 
qualities of the developed eountrk's. 

What is needed is a new pattern of economic development in 
Latm America. The changes required are not merely of a technical 
s6rt. They will require political intervention rather than reliance' 
on market forces alone. Five opportunities fpr changes exist which 
would redirect the patterns of economic growth in Latin America. 

1. A change in the nature of production concomitant with the 
(-inclusion of the masses as full participants and consumers 

I 2. A change in styles and patterns of mass education with an 
emphasis on practical vocational training. 

-3. A revisi9n of technical structures to be more labour absoro- 
tive. . ^ 
^4. An increase of emphasis on self-reliance through regional 
development and co-operation across national borders. 

5. An mcrease of appreciation of the extent to which Latin 
America is linked to the world, and the extent to which domestic 
economic justice interacts with world economic justice. 

It is possible for Latin America to achieve balanced and equit- 
able internal economic growth which would include all seciors of 
society . But this eventuality will require a full appreciation of the 
concept of self-reliance. 
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FAWZY MANSOJJR 

Faivzy Mansour is Professor and Re sea re I. Co-ordinafor 
of the UN African Institute for Economic Development 
and Planning in Dakar, Senegal. An Egyptian citizen. 
Professor Mansour holds an LL.B. and PH.D. degree in 
Economics, Previously he icas Director of Higher Insti- 
tute for Sonctli.sf^ Studies (1966-69) and Director of the 
Middle East Research Center at EinshCims University. 
(1969-1974). ' 

/■ 

While supporting the remarks of the two preceeding speakers, 
one or two points may need clarincation. Two different develop- 
ment strategies now Keem to be contesting with each other on the 
Third World scene. The one, which seems to underlie many efforts 
associated with the pro-sent UN Special Session, accepts the greater 
integration of the developing countries into the v.^7^Id economic 
system/ while at the same time trying to modify this system in 
favour of devefoping. countries. The other strategy believes that 
growing out of the present state of underdevelopment progress can 
be achieved only when the. given developing country relies primar- 
ily on its own resources and pursues a line of auto-centered de- 
velopment. It does seem, at first sight, a question of emphasis: the 
first strategy does recognize the necessity of self-reliance, Avhile the 
sec<)nd strategy does not neglect or minimize the gains from the re- 
formed, even a slightly reformed, tnternational order. The' differ- 
ence, however, is an important one, since the first strategy — at 
best — thinks that self-reliance can be reconciled with a batic ac- 
ceptance of the prejient world economic system itself, which, in the 
long run, can be really and radically njodified. 

It is my belief that the second strategy* is the correct one. The 
first strategy is essentially an attempt to redistribute the world's 
wealth in a manner similar to the way social democracy in the 
twentieth century aimed at — and succeeded in — redistributing ithe 
wealth within industrialized capLta4ist countries. It can be aptly 
called plenary social democracy because, like social democracy on 
^a national scale, it uses the same methods, that is, the common 
economic struggle of the under-privileged coupled with political 
action inside parliament o^ its world counterp^lrt; the United Na- 
.tions system, without questioning the basic assumptions of the In- 
ternational Economic Order itself. 

It is very doubtful that plenary social denfocracy can achieve 
the same, success it scored , at the national t^el. First, the gaps, 
especially in technical knowledge and power between rich and 
poor countries is much greater than the gap between the rich and 
poor citizens of a single country-. Second, the homogeneity oC the 
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laboring masses within a country (sustaining them in a common 
struggled IS far greater t^dn the homogeneity of economic condi- 
tions of various Third World countries. Third, the margin, espe. 
cially the surplus extracted from Third World countries, whicii al- 
lowed social democracy to work within developed countries does 
not, by definition, exist for the world as a whole. Most important of 
all, the greater integration of the developing countries in the world 
economic system^ as it is presently constituted, and however mar- 
ginaUy modified, is apt to frustrate rather than enhance their abil- 
ity to mobilize fully their own resources. It is, as things stand nowv 
and are likely to continue, the antidote to self-reliance and not a 
complement to it. Tliis is no invitation to isolationism or' autarchy 
but an attempt to clarify anii spell out the consequences of various 
options. 

LEO A. ORLEANS 

■ •» 

Leo A. Orleans is a China Specialist at the U.S. Library 
of Congress. He was born in Russia ^' and spent the first 
fifteen years of his life in Ckina\ coming to the United 
States in 1939. After a period in the Ai,r Force ^nd in 
graduate studies, he joined the Library of Congress in 
1951. He is' the author o/* Every Fifth ChUd: The Popu- 
•lation of China (1972), Professional Manpower and 
Education in- Communist China, and numerous articles ' 
on China, primarily in the fields of populationT public 
heaUh, science and education. In the summer of 1973, 
Mr. Orleans visited the Peoples kepublic of China as a 
member of the American Medical Efeleggtion. 

China has come a Jong way in the last twe«ty-five years in 
terms of economic dev^elopment and national pifosperity. From a 
poM", back>^ard and war-ravag«d country, China can now boast of 
basic self-sufficiency and an ability Jo feed its population, one-fifth 
of the world s total,, with one-tenth of the worl arable land. The 
roaa to development was not easy, there were * . .^rs" and ''zags" 

Four major interdependent thrusts ojT the Chinese development 
model can be noted. The first is population control. Statements to 
the contrary, the Chinese leadership realizes the problems which 
result from overpopulation and ha'Ve soughit to prevent it. Thi^ has 
been done by decentralizlng^nd expanding public health and fam- 
Uy planning facilities down to the local levels. China is now self* 
sufficient m contraceptives, (piUs, lUDs, diaphragms, etc.). Abor- 
tions, though not encouraged as an answer to population control, 
are readily available, as -are vasectomies and tubal ligation. Late 
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marriages and small families are major rational priorities. Perhaps 
most important, however, is the effort to reduce the population 
which has had all the characteristics of a mass national campaign 
in which the people have become politically involved, down to the 
local levels through' such organizations as the Young Communist . 
League, women's federations and trade unions. 

The Chinese have correctly maintained that none of these 
programs woiild be effective without changes in the socioeconomic 
environment— changes that also alter the people's mental and emo- 
tional makeup and help overcome traditional barriers to develop- 
'ment. One of the important changes in this connection is the con- 
siderable progress that has-been made in enhancing the status of 
wom>n. They are better educated, employed, more self-reliant and 
better able to make their own. decisions regarding marriage and 
the number of offspring. 

The second major thrust o^ehnte^«i^development has been the 
emphasis on the agriculture seetbr asr the foundation of the na- 
tional economy. This .decision was made in 1961,* when, following 
some serious setbacks, the leadership realized that placing major 
emphasis ori the industrial sector was not appropriate for China. 
Therefore, agriculture has been improved by, both traditional ap- 
proach (i.e., massive labor inputs) and the modern approach (selec- 
tive adaptation of science and technology). By ui^ing this "walkin 
~ on two legs" approach, the Chinese Rave expanded irrigation and 
drainage systems, reclaimed land for agriculture, improved soi.l 
and seeds and greatly increased the producfipn of fertilizer. Also, 
the Chinese peasant is now more skilled, better educated and 
motivated, and therefore more efficient and productive. 

The third thrust has been in the field of public health. HtM-e. 
Peking emphasizes preyentive, rather than curative medicine. The > 
people are taught sanitation and health care. Another basit- factor 
is theN^ole of traditional medicine which has been integrated with 
Western medicine, and fully utilfted in the national health pro- 
gram. In order to increase the health manpower as quickly as pos- - 
sible," large. numbers of paramedics have been trained to supple* 
ment doctors and provide primary health care. He'alth care : 
methods, like those of agriculture and population control, Svere dr« 
veloped by the Chinese themselves and adapted to their own needs 
and customs, which is the m^in reason for China's developmental 
success. The system is decentralized and each administrative unit 
decides for itself what its local priorities" are and which resources 
ar^ needed. The most important aspect of the health system is that 
despite its uneven quality, the overwhelming proportion of thp 
'population had quick access to medicalattention and care. 

The fourth thrust relates to education, where despite very srg- 
nificant achievements, China has also undergone a numbeh of 
rather drastic cycles in her efforts to achieve both political reliabil- , 
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ity iind technical proficiency among- the youth. Some of th* most 
drastic chanKes came ahout when schools were reopened after the 
Cultural Revolution. Arthouyh universal primary education hasnx,t 
>et been achieved, a large- proportion of the school-age; children 
aie ahle (. attend schopl,.Wndary education which has been 
sh ou d ZtT "" Vl" ' •>'-'"'^ is alsc^^ekpanding. As a result. China 
should have "« prohlom in continuint' to train ever larger numbers 
of low and middle-level technicians both for local industries in the 
countryside and for the urban economy. However, although Se 
.educed curncula m higher education and integration of ibis edu- 
cation with productive labor has practical value, .sorie questions- 
remain about this system's ability to train specialists for op osi" 
tions in .science and technologv. . ' • 

u ^.tat«l tha although much can be learned from the Chinese 
o nVi los AV, V' ''^ns'-e' rahle in its entirety to other 

T^^'^"r^ " " r°'^ '■'^ " combination of some- 

,Ui.ng „K (the C hinese nation and people) with something new (an 

liiLelvh^m r*-'^''^""- The Chihese population is 

. igel> homogene.tiis wuh a long hi.storica! unitv, and culture and 
tiaditu.ns that go back thousands of years. Furthermore, because 

L .lhir.lK-' *^^d"'^"'''>"> t'^is population i.s more 

|u. ticillj ..•on.sc.ous than most, making it possible for the leadei- 
s I , o cany out molnlixation campaigns for,, variety of purposes 
that rnxolve p.a. t.cally the whole population of the country. The 
< "nt,-„ls are practiced with .-..nsiderable skill, making sure- that the 
eople are highly motivated and that they feel a .sense of participa- 
tion in the decision-making process. ' uiip.i 

INGA THORSSON ' , ^ 

■ " mi'mlu'r of the Swedish - 

lii/is(hir. Shi- IS tilsn Cmlrr-Scrmtary „f State. Ministry 

. tor l-vrcign A//airs. Chairman of the Swedish Disarma- 
ment Delegation, Chairman of the Board. Seeretwiat for 
l^ntnre Studie.s. Former Chairman of the Soeial Demo- 
rrattc I nion oj Women, and Former Head of the Urn ted 
■.\ations Division for .^ioeial Derelopment. She iras edii- 
eateikat the StiH-hholm Sehool of Fdiieation. 

»,.v/'^Vn.'^'"'"'V^'' industrf-ilizod nation within the con- " 

text of internal development .strategics, one can point to the ever- 
.ncre/.sing gro«-th pa^^^^^^ as rneasured by GNP und the growth 
ZZr k!^ unequalled concentration of 

pouer, have characterized industrializerf world Cor the past 
A ^"'^.'■cd y«"-sjn order 'o see that it is long overdue for the 
industrialized nations to exa.nine critically their own patterns 'of 
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life as well as to contribute substantially to the 3eyeIoping nations. 
There are two distinct consumption patterns which charat 
terize the growth process, one of which functions within a well 
planned and efficient model, and the other which is exemplified by 
conspicuous spending and waste. The latter has. become synonv- ^ 
mous with the modern industrial society. This phenomenon has been 
made possible by both a tremendous advance in science and 
technology, which has had a profound- effect on eveo' facet of 
human existence and which remains in the hands of a wealthy few; 
and-cheap and abundant energy which is unj?ustainable over a 
long period of time. 

Hence, the consumption patterns of developed and developing 
' nations differ widely, examples being the energy consumption of 
the US which is currently 191 times greater than that of Nigeria, 
and lie steel consumption which is 123 times greater than that of 
Pakistan. Waste on the part of developed natipns is overly manifest 
* in their overconsumption of food, water, energy, fertilizers and 
armaments, a type of economic orientation in part made possible 
and Sustained by a large and dynamic advertising industry and in-- 
fluerttiog values and life-styles, ^exercising tremendous power of 
consumption habits and levels. 

The linswer to whether or not the economic systems of the In- 
dus triiili zed world should be preserved depends in large degree on 
the extent to which they have contributed to tlie goals of jusUj'e 
and social equity. However, the present structure of the %%"fflRd 
economy is predicated on a concentration of power in the hands of 
a wealthy minority, ever increasing levels of consumption beyond 
the point of economic saturation, and promoting the ever increas- 
ing participation in the armaments race. It has not contributed to 
achieving increased social justice and equity. ( : 

In the place of such an economic system, a new type of 
economic growth pattern is recommended — one which does not 
preclude growth entirely, but which operates out of a redirection 
of scientific and technological development, which implies using 
the production capacity to satisfy the needs of the poor anywhere. 
iThe outcome of such a redirection will be a change in the average 
life styles of the industrialized nations. Some limits will have to be, 
set to raising consumption levels, some maximum will have to be 
imposed. 

Such changes as these, however, will take a long time to im- 
plemeht for several reasons. The very nature of politics itself is a 
continual^deterrent to such actions given that politicians are loath 
to take what at the time are unpopular steps, especially those in- 
volving the imposition of new lifestyles geared to decrease over- 
consumption. Beyond this, there is h sharp divergence of views 
among those experts who inform politicians, which ultimately acts 
to inhibit the necessarj- political action. 

Although the Swedish Government still supports the, creation 
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of a new international economic order, it still has to anSIyze fully 
the various consequcncfes of. change within the economic system of 
Its own.country. Most important of aH, within such a context, is the 
derining of the content and significance of what has been called 
the existing margin of freedom" in satisfying basic needs within 
the limited resources of this planet. To conclude, if positive 
changes m the current world economic order are to take place- 
politicians must continue to be advised, convinced and supported 
by enlightened and concerned citizens as those who work within 
the framework of non-governmental organizations. 

PAUL BOMANI 

Paul Bomani has -hi^^i Ambassador of Tanzania to the 
United States since 1972. Previously uctitv in the politi- 
cal and economic life of Tanzania, he senvd as Minister 
of Agriculture and Co-operative.s (1960-1962). Minister of 
Finance (1962-65) . Minister for Economic Affairs and 
Development Planning (1965-70) and Minister for 
Commerce and Indjstry (1970-72). He also served as 
Govecnor of the World Bank for Tanzania (19^2-70). 

The world has experienced a worsening in the condition of na- 
tional and inteFnational economic institutions. Despite the current 
world-wide discussioli 6f these economic problems at the United 
Navions, m Lima, in Wagftngton, D.C., etc., no new solutions or ap- 
proaches to the implementation of old solutions have been forth- ' 
coming. Recently, however, the Third World h-isM^d the de- 
veloped countriesjn a way which may encourage imTrovements in 
thi.s situation. Specificaliy, one can look to the salutary outcomes 
of the Commonwealth mecti'ngs in Kingston, Jamaica last spring. 
1970, and the Guyana meeting of Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
as examples of such progress."' .. - 

The basic difficulty facing the dev/eloping countrfes is the ap- 
parent acceptance of economic growth strategies which are unre- 
lated to their needs. Appropriate solutions have not been offered 
by extant helping organizations^hich are badly in need of re- 
structuring. i^Teasures such as^fTrice guarantees' for commodities 
cannot solve the problems of development. A frontal attack on the 
world economic order by the developing countries is required, 
which would result in inclusive permanent structures capable of 
providing e*-er lasting solutions. Thus the "gap understanding- 
would be bridged. ^ 

The responsibility of the developing countries is clear. They 
must put their houses in order." As ibng as inequaUty within the 
developing country exists, their posture as a positive force in the 
world order is weakened! 

14() 
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The Tanzanian experience provides an example of how one 
country sought its own approach to internal development. Using 
the principle that domestic institutions should be structured to 
serve the needs of the Jjopular majority, /Tanzania's economic 
structure was examined and found wanting. The goals of- social 
equality, co-operative activity, self-reliance and sociaJ transforma- 
tion were used to provide direction to a restructuring of Tanzanian 
institutions. This process has been termed ijamaa. 

Noting first that the vast majority of Tanzania's population 
lives in rural areas, the thrust of institutional change was pointed 
in that direction. It was noted that the redistribution of wealih per 
se was not the sought after objective. Rather, it was the creation of 
institutions which would increase the participation and productiv- 
ity of every Tanzanian citizen. Thus iq Tanzania; 

1) the structure of government has been radically decen- 
tralized in f^\i3r of local representation at the rural level; 

2) rural development banks have been established to provide 
credit to small landholders; 

3) isolated farmers have been consolidated into rural com- 
munities which are more productive, and better able to finance, lo- 
cally incuncd agricultural development debt; ♦ 

•4) a nation-wide attack on illiteracy at the rural level is being 
prosecuted with an emphasis not only on reading and writing, but,, 
on skills trak^ig; 

5) TanzaiMn women have been granted full franchise, and are 
expected to participate fully in national life. , 

These changes have led to political participatfbn and a direct 
responsibility for growth diffused throughout Tanziiniar socJety. 
Thus the goal of growth through self-reliance -will be realized for 
Tanzania's unique needs and cultural experience. . 

^ ' \ ^ ■ \ 

QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 

Q. Is the socialist model the necessary one to ensure SiH'iai partici- 
pation in the internal deyelopment afthe developing countries? 
Mansour: Yes. The requirements for growth iTiclude a .^ocialii^t 
structure. Self-reliance means reliance on the masses to support 
the development process. The aun of development is^ot to ape the 
patter;is of consumption in the developecf countries. Appropriate 
technological development— adapted to exi.<ting cultural needs— 
must provide satisfaction in work. This last cannot occur in 
capitalist structures. 

Q. How can labor-intensive technology for developmet\t be de- 
fended when capital-intensivity is a clearly superior engin^ I'or 
economic growth? ^ k - , 
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Abdallah: The developing countries cannot repeat tire capitalist 
process. Capitalism, in any case, will stop someday. The focus on 
capitalMntensivity is annihilating to national cultures/Socialism 
with Its focus on human participation and the maintenance of cul- 
tural patterns . will be the preferred rou.te and. of necessity, rela- 
tively labor-intensive. * 

Q. Japan and Taiwan. Korea and Singapt^rc cm' cxpcncnring 
rapid di'iclopmrnf vta^vapitahsm . What do \ou sav of them ^ 
Mofitivur. Thr (jiir..sMf)n v^^Wy :.s dcvclopiViont bv v/hom ;md for 
whom, Lnderneath the macrooconomic stati.>tics :s the reality of 
relative standards of living within countries. Thev must be 
exam-med for a complete assessment of the -ams IVom giowth. 

Q What l'i>rm of austerity is ath orated if f he standards of Inmg m 
the deieloped countrres must deelmc during the transition period^ 
ThfU'sson. The point is that there are hmits to consumption in the 
developed countries. The chancre in consumption patterns will be- 
come patent once the redirection of production in the developed 
countries ao better serve the poor countries* is estahhshcd. The 
process of redirection, it should be noted, cannot octur >jnder 
capitalism, ■ • - / 

* . J 

Q. Is (here any erentK"dity u hirh nmild eause dei^-hqnn^ muntrtes 
to opt out of the current jotnt parttcrpation m estar}/!shing a new 
U'orjd ec(^m>mn' nrdrr tf self reliance ts taken to its extremef 
Mansour. Ve^.. to escape the invidious re.quirementJi of the pre-ent 
structure of international financial irfstitutions. These institutioi% 
flow from ai^d assume a capLftili.^^t model. I do not. however, think 
that this optinj^ out of the presejit economic system can be done 
by Ihe Third World as a whole or even by a group of developing 
countries. Eacii country stays rn or opts out as a functit)n to it^ 
own internal development. Meanwhile, thev all have interest in 
securing as many possible modifications of the present svstem as 
they cart, though, of course. ihe>e modifications will remain mar- 
ginai for a long time U) conu\ > 

ACTION OF THE SPECIAL SESSION 

The General Assembly did not consjder internal development 
strategies, as such, as these are internal questions for each coun- 
try, Howevvr, i^t iecognized the usefulness of mutual co-operation 
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amcng, developing countrie^br their development >liaieuie> Sac- 
tiori/yl of the Ite50lujj^iarw;il> with this. 

The Resolution see!?? to hs^ve deveUJ^i^ countries ;ind orR^mi- 
zations of the UX >ysiem\^»specKilly U^ft^^D. UNIDO ;md 
L'NDg^^^upport and assist developing eounlnes in strengthening: 
and enlarging,their mutual co-operation Continued support oi proh 
ects and activities of existing suhregional and reji^ional arrange- 
ments, particularly by I'N'CTAD and the regional commissions, 
are to be augmented by special studies to be submitted by the 
Secretary General to the 31st General Assembly ctuering <1« use. 
of existing resources of deveiopmu countries ibr promotion of in- 
vestment. CJ* grade libcra!iza»»on nu*a>iires and ?!-»n:*»fi*r of 
technology. 

!*^EXT STEPS ' ' 

A rep<^rt of a Committee of P-xports on Ectmomic Cooperation 
Among Developing Countries convened by CXCTAD in October 

1975 will be submitted to the I'XDP C.ov<rning Council in 
January. 197(>. to the Trade and. Development Board in M^ircli. 

1976 and to PICOSOC at its nt»xt ses-ion , 

A series of regional mtergovernniental meeting.^ on irThnical 
• co-opera tion_ IS to be held in !97(i in each devel<»pini» regum in 
co-operation with the UN Regional l\>mnussion.- c<incerned 
•^Bangkok. February. Hi""}, uiih F.vS(\AF. Ltnia May. 197f5. Aith 
r ECLA: and'wjth KCA and KCWA'in iate U>7(> K> be followed by a 
. World Symposium on Technical l.*»>'t?prr»iti»i!i Amoni; n«/ve!upnii: 
^' -Countries in 2977, 

, . , ■ ' 
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IX 

. GLOBAL STRUCTURES 

U has become increasingly clear thai ihe mtsmauonai m- 
stitulions v*«ch have been furthering social^and economjc co^iper- 
ation are no longer adequate lo. meet the changing worlfl sJiuo- 
tion. Those instiiutjons thai are pari of the Umied Nations svis; 
tern were created ihiris- years ago when power -balances, the 
thrust for development, and the economic map of the world/were 
quite difTetent from todajv ' 
Proposals for fe-order«ng the econonuc and social aspects 05 
the UN system have been ppl fonvard by a Group of 25 Experts 
who were nominated by their governments but acted m Uieir in- 
dividual capacity. Their report, called ;*A New Uoued Nations 
Structure for Global Economic Co-oper!»iion." makes two sets of 
proposals for change. One deal* with the way the General Assem- 
bly, «ts committees, and the Ecohomic and Social Council conduct 
their deliberative, consultative, and policy-making work. Th<? 
other kind of ^iroposals deals with the operative side of the UN s 
myr;ad of development'pri^grammes. . ^ , ■ 

The details of ifie Group of Experts report are set ou t m the 
presentfftion-brL'n^t Ktrddr. Senior Officer m the UN sOfTice for. 
Inter-Agency Afteirs and Co-ordination and the key Sed^unat of- 
ficer working with the Group. ' _ 

The Foristn panil incfuded three ambassadors from 4iirerent 
regions of |Jie world, the chairman and secretary- of the Gijoup of 
Expert*, and the President of the well kno**-n ressearch and public 
education bodies in the United States in the field of development. 
The Chairman of the Panel. Am6assodor /fona*ara<'rte of Sri 
• lanka. stresses, in hus'e^ning remarks, the vntal importance of 
the human factor. A system change, he contends, may not neces- 
sarily change anything if there isn't a change of people and at- 
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p.u! ui an .•v,,!uti..ii.iry p!u.v>> • i.»uu.t> 

'\V i.iiini't.>n, Mv , - ■ ■'' '^'■^'•s"pn!,.n? Council 

nK-,u,,n, in.|. tiu- UN ,n ,..n, thiu/ -v^r U , / rt" 

•HS..r I,. .....p Uu. u.„ !d ,„n„n,u ,„,i , . on.e.u. ' , J\ n 

^..iv,•ci ,n :n..n.....i:..ct- ^-i .n:.-, ru.t.o„..i.,:.o,n..„K and ' A „u . 

i'lr, ago " ""'^'^ "'-'^ «H..y u-.r, ,.ven 

, . r V ; ^ ^ 'i-ilfHt.- l!i<- world, that th.- woHd h is 

change. J k- al..u m-o.. iiu- vai.... At cuun ,-,c,n<,mK- and r^r. t 

>Klf the Irann-work ol t,'ovt.rnm'-nt.s -" 
lin luird aantn.r. professor .u rolun.b.a I -niCvrsa v and Rap. 

ton n vvlMch nocwaatc r...ir.u-,ur,n« lie al.^o men- 

f.icn a},r..( ,m-ni. oi r^d. not nave fMiu- to on-ider and wen. 
h«..u.n nuht, concorn... an.i lln^r..lat.on.h,p of NGO;; tiu: UN.' 

BRIEFING ' 

LNER KIRDAFt ' . 

a/>. „( V i-i.-r^rdnwiion A muiow' ^fJurh. ^ 

J, he u,W72 he held ran .s pd<;t ,n Uu- M,n,Jy 
<-./ I-ore,^,, A/,o,rs o/' 7V/rA,-v in. Ind.rt^ Deputy fWnia- 
rii-.-it Ri'pres,-n(atnv of Tnrhvy ,n C . n < J {^66-72 < 
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Ont? «>C ^Uu* two main purpuM's of r:iinnu iUv SrWHcnih Special 
Se*ision of the Crncnil Asst^mbly. at cording lo rrsuhilion 3172 
(XXVIIl). "Co iniunic ihi^ nt»cirss4>r>* and appropriau* slruriural 
chanj:es lo make ihr rnm^l Niit»t»n> *iAsUin a more ff(i'tliw in. 
*i^lrumi»^ni of wc^rld luonomir fo-oiJiTaluMt*'. To faciliu^to I his task a 
^imall gn\^j i>i hn*,h'\e\v\ v\\u:rl< uas appointrcl by ihv S^'crfMary- 
(ieni»ra!. on ihv nomiVaiion of }»uvt»rnmentH. i*. -ulimif a sludy ron* 
taininn proposaU on slnicliiral ihanjjf*.. 

Th** (Jroup of Experts rt'aHunl unaninunis ii^riTm^nt ou a rr- 
pori <MUiiU-€l "A Ni'U l'nit«>d NaiionH Siruceuri- for (Uohat 
Kconomir t'*O'0prr.alio(t'\ Thi* dti'lari'd piirpos<» of lUv proposaN iu 
this i« pf>rt IS lo makr Uu* United Nations sirnrtarr fully rapabU- of 
d' ,^ !fh problems of inu^rnaiifinal t-ronomir*. co-operation ii« a 

I -jvf manner. ActoVdinu lo ihr (Jronp i»f Kxpn ts tb«- fol^ 

• 4i»tH major problem atra** \yher4' ■^iruttoral impf*»^e- 
t ffssio y; — 

a<ui,i>n of effort: hf decision makmi;^ r* melh«M!s of uork; 
, < IV and iype of^ leprrvrniiflion: es ihv ^irtiruial s<»pu_ralinn tif 
planning and operations; f ^ ihe ijoahly of the unlefnalMmal suiff: >:» 
funetkuvs noi yel adeipialely performed in ibe inMtluiioniil sirne. 
iure; Uj prob!4>nis oi unn rr^a^My of memberslu}>: anci ri^^»ion*il 
strurlures, 

The re|)^>rt propose^ ii, number o< major c han^e**.;-- - 

I. I'o resirueiore e'<»riomir and siM*ia) porluuts «»f the See- 
reiariau undv - ;i ?)ireitor»<MHeral for Kconomie C*«i-tiperaiioiK 
sreoncj^in railK lo the Serreiary«<Jeneral, wuh auihnniy over 
bt>th operations j\nd pobry lesearcl* and a k<*\ coortlinatin^ 
role tiiro^hoCfr ihe I'niled Nations system. The Director- 
tieiieral woultl f>e a natmnat.of 41 <>»*voiopin)! countr>' so lon^ as 

(the Scrn*lar>'<Jejieral was a itaCi-Jtnal of a dev%'|opC"<i cminlry: if 
I be Si>creurry.rteneral!4hip was ore u pied t»y ii national of a de^ 
veloping couhtrS'* thi** ar^ran>:emenl would have 10 be reviewed. 

2. To c onsolidate all operational funds of the Iw^^d Nat ion H*\- 
eepi, for the time beiin^ TNK KF^* althouft)) kt^vp^lhu their s</pa' 
rate identines for earmarking eonlribuiions. iniu a stni^le 
In lied Nations Development AMlboriiy. heiided by an Ad mini 
tralor u ho uould be one of the I'vo Deputies to Ibe Director- 
General. \ " - • . ' 

3, To reorganize the Department of^Froiwimfr a^nd Social Affniirs 

^ ^ under a second Deputy to th/ Dirertor.<Jeneral for Research. 

and Policy v^iijat it could do hiuhlevid intcj^rHted retii?arch, 

policy plamrmgihid analysis for the ttonomic i^nd Social 

Council. ^ 
I, To create an tn^>r Ai2» tTcy Advis«r> Committee*, chaired by the 
^ Din?ctor»t»encrii' ^i^^ J '^x^rsiHi by a joint res4'«rch.and planning 

staff, to provide? r/j^i iTjteiirat*^ approach to all the I'nitcd Na* 

tions system's economic activities. ,^ 
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5. To reorKiiot/c ihv uork of the Eronomir and Socijil Council 
and strwimlini* it-» siruciiiro. so as to piovifiu reniral t conomic 
. i*tfid sucial policy Kiiidolines ro ihe I niltd Niiiions >v,srem. Most 
i}i ihv hconomir und SfM-ial Counrirs commissions and sul>or- 
dinalr bodii-s would hv iiholishcd and ihv EtonomTc and Social 
Council would MvHunu' (hrvvi responsibilUv for ihe work of 
those >;roup>. Th. M imim Hijshls Commission would bv main, 
taint'd hut Its worK .Hiid he rovn wvd hv lhi>j<;;t^t.ral Assem- 
U\\\ nut ihv Ktonomn and Soci*il (;#£»nril. 

Thi' i <(,,nom)c and Soc»«< t'ounnl would adopt a hti^nnial 
cnlrndiir. hi ^inninfr^ «r the first vi ar w »th an or- 

k'anF/rtffonal >• /s>ion ahW jirin'tTdmi: to spt-ciah/td M ssions on 
nat M-,,! <t.M»orif s. envn oomi nt. population, social problems, 
l ie. wjth appropruMr hiAiboi officials from capitiils. The 
hronomii and SocmI ( fuuuyv calendar woulJl also include an 
ap-^oal one ui i k aiinisterial M ssion. focusing on current world 
ciimomic qui'Htirms. two s, ns^ims of ;fUoui two weeks |o carry 
out in surr. NHion: M a ri^vjewyn alternate yeafs of priiKranvm'e 
HA/l^rts an.! medium ferm playininK respertivt^lv. of the entire 
I Hitnl .Vaiiuns system: and iiUi revunv of (he operational ac- 
inilnrs to by carried out by VniUHl Nation^ l)< v,.|opment Au- 
thority. \ 

« In pl.ice nf world atf W cii;)feHenceH and'periodic (global cot^. 

fcfc es such I \( TAU an i I NfCP.^vhen appropriate to 
/ hokl spe cial sessionn of the (;t'Vi«>^l,Assemblv: Ui ren- me ihe 
Second C ommiiiee of the (;eneral Assilmhiv as t'te Tommtttee 
im neveiopnienl'SVid International Kcomimic Co-op- .jtton and 
to tranv^.r e'ertain socisil developmtnt items nov: in Third 
• { omnutt^v Ui that Committee; to rename the Third Committee 
ii> the (Afxomii^ee *m Social Mrohlems, HumanSHichts and 
Humanitarian Affairs. \ 1 

7, To estahhsh f.u w consultative procedun s under ^he General 
AHsembly and the Kconomic and Social Council/to promote, 
iiferecil s<ilutions on spi^iftc action prtiposaK in /conomec und 
develupment areas, esp^^ ially on hii^hly technical iwues; theM' 
will entail small ne^^ottasini^ groups to work for one to Iwo 
years in an attempt to find a^reemtrnt undcf a fulLlime chaJr- 

• man, These groups, consiMini; of countries princtpnlly lYi. 
leri^ted in thi» subject matter and broadly repre^cnUilive of 
Infted .Nations membership, would operate on the ba«tiH*of' 
unammity and their a^rei^ scjriuuons could then he vot<^ by 

th»- Fconormic iind Social Council and ihe General Anf^mhty. 

• Uur*nu the two year periiKl. however, the Gen«^ral AHM»mbly 
and the Councd \could be fret* to ronnider fiuhji>ct*i under dii^ 
cuHHion in the ffroups and to vote resoluttonn ihcrtHin. 

H. To ration»h/e and co*ordtnaie programming and budget- 
makmg, synchroni/i. budget cycles, etc.. throughout the t nilcnl 
Nations \ <c*<'V»o 1 5 i 
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9* To redirerl ihv specuili/ed aj;enries lowjinls iheii original n*- 
seiirch and standard netting functions, and to give countru'S 
receiving development assistance « wider ehoire of 'vho'sliould 
execute a given project, (Hitherto execution has usually been 
aulomaueally assigned to the appropriate spiH*iuli/ed agency.) 

10. To foster the establishment of a comprehensive International 
Tngde Opgani/ation. which would incorporate I NCTAD and 
<JATT into a single oi^^an^i/ation with two chambers, one eon^ 
cerned with broad policy and the other with trade negotta. 

. tions, with the possibility of e*<tahllshing u third chambi«pf^n 
umbrella i^ornmoiiity organization. / 

11. To change the distribution of voting rights in the World Hank 
-am! Fund so as t«t reflei^t the new balani^e ecofuimic power 

iind giN e developing ( oiintrie^ u greater vote. 

The propn^Jikls (or restructurirvg should hv implemented in 
stages over tt TuA^-vear period to assure iit i*\er>' stage that the in* 
terests <if <hM t ' rt«es are being servt»d. A C\nnmittee on the Struc* 
ture^of the T^iK* ^ \'.ition?» system should be estiibltshed. Two com* 
plex "insurjOK-^* ptihcies" are included tn the re|Min to r<*assure de- 
selopfHl and developing countries, respec tively, thjil iK^ir interests 
will nc^t be sarrifiCMpd ir» implenii nting the abt>Vi*^ piropo>als c"on- 
cerning I NCT.XD and the I nr* tUon*. l)e\eIopment .Authority. 

THE FORUM 

NEVIIXK KANAKAKATNE 

,Vn vri/i' Kitmtkarofm has fn-en Sri Lanka Af^iNtsstait/f ta 
tht' Vfu{^:tl ,SV«/»N si/^t>' WTO, Hi' tras t tists ttfi ii at (\tfts 
hridi:*' sinrf Sfuiil!* Tvnip'*' i^l^urHiftn Ifr- uvs Jntrrh f iy 
li'l^al atirts^ r it* (Hy' P*'rmnn\tti Mtsston of C»\vl*:*n r/zo » 

nth n^r fif tht' 4>*'( rrfai'\ (fefWfttl's Spi't Hil R^p- 

fhe Cntfwian*irf\ f 'X ^w»r^v«< v Fonn: ttt thv Middle 
East Li\iial AdtOvr (n thn* ( t>>mnuuidi'r' /,\V Fnn t s 
Cyprnii i !96f H5K and r^'presrfiUd Ccyl-an jut Hi^CTAI) 
/// iSiittttafiai and at lonrms i\\ Confervnii^^m Ship- 
ptnf: 

The failurt' of global economic co*operaUon bfiH not been 
cauHcd by ihi* exiiMing Htrtictun* of the UnttiKl Nation*^ «yHt<*m. 8c' 
c»u*e global economic in«'i{Uoliity (odftv impHcs that there ban bi**»n 
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a Krave liick of achie vement in ^-lohal I'lunomii' co-oporation/ we 
must review ihe structure. Yet in' so doin^v the most viUil apd re- 
levant cfuestion should not he nef-iected: what is the real eause or 
causes of this^ lack of past achievement? The answer to this ques- 
tion consists tif four major elements: institutionaJ wenkn<?ss. 
policies of K"vernnunts. man»);erial and technical skills, ancf 
human nature. The Lnityd Nations is not a:Kt«ss huilding— it is 
those who occupy it. This includes the internatfonal civil servants 
who interpref crucial decisi<»ns affecting the liv^'s many huinan 
heiriKs.. and the n-presentatives of sovereign states \y ho make thVse 
decisions. 

Anv recommended solution for a new system of (global 
economic co-operation is fulUe unkrss we work iit the rf'iisons for 
failure in the existing: sysl4i?m. On the other hand, if tJv4- svstem is 
reor«ani/ed we must mn adopt ii naively optimistic outlook for the 
future merely because the>ystem has been restructuired. Tb«? cru% 
of ihii. dichotomy > the ftut that international arrangements can^ 
not bt^ expected to exist without political implications. The 
draftsmen of \anous elements of the I nited Nations system could 
not foresee that their orij-inal concept for expressinj* political will 
wtutki be untenable in today's world. Throughout, decisiohs have 
ilways be< n made <in the basis of short term |K»Jitical considera- 
tions iind the immediate advantaji^es of nations or i^roups of na- 
tarns. There has often been hypocrisy am<mv» member ((overnmonts / 
who pursue national objectives which are inimical to international 
pio|»rj'SH. ^ 

/NilitM'iil wdf is essential Jo cban|;es in struciujfv Even if*lhe 
I N structure is re>c»rKani/(Hl one must take into iM count thsft all 
the internatainal civil servants, who are the operational execu- 
tants, have not changed. Furthermore, the M»*< ^M4»st pmblom of the 
de\ eloping: countries is that their limited resource^ of 

brainpowerr-eronurnists. hiw»yers. engineers, etc are being 

drained out by many international organizations. The devclopiHl 
eifuntrics should make arrangements with the developing nations; 



to mitigate this drain: the developing countries net^d charity at 
home, , 

* Thus many grandiose pro|Mmils leave unanswercnl queHtions. 
Mow ill,. ^oing to man the eight new international institutions, 
or agenra»s priiposed by Dr. Kissinger? Is the brain drain going Hy 
lontinue? Are international civil servants as objective in pr^etiee 
as they are expected to be in theory? 

' The developing countries' objective is not' the acquv^tton of 
powen ratl}c-r it is the demand for international jiocial justice and 
foi^articipation in the vital decisions affecting internnttonal 
et^wi^mic affairs. Ia»ss than ont^Htxthyfaf our %vorld live exeeHHivolvv 
nrnfortahly and make derisions nl>oiflt the pwir majority which aro 
of paramount imfKirtance'to them but in which the latter have uki 
actual voi>t'c y ' 

( 
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A solution to this dilemmii would In* ;i t•han^;i• in tlif .political 
will of the rirh and powerful ifiUion>. We must ee;isf bhimin^ the 
system lor problems of our own /'reaition sind reeo>(ni/e th:U those 
who iHlt^ate'any system an-e hurftiin beings in the last resort with 
iheirown national and other pfejudiees. ,^ % . . 

In jjeneral we need a revitali/ali<^i of I N bodies in spirit 
ra tiler than in structure. A new spirit should be infused. aUove all, 
into those men and women \vho bet*<»iVie* "iiiternationait" civil ser* 
'vants. Tlie massive dominance of the influences of indjAstrialimI— 
countries should be lessened in" th<- futiire. As sun^;eMed by the 
Swedish Minister, i^uoted in the \vh )WA /imr>,. in his address to the 
Special Session of the (Jeneral Asserjibly a few days a^o, what i< 
rec|uired in the first place is a chanjje of political will, not a re. , 
structuring of the system of the I N." 

AL NOOK KASSl'.M 

// 

Mtnisti'^ ttn F I tut t Hi' tnul Aiifritntsfnttf^tft Hast .A/* 

tn<tn Cr>tntfiitntfy mnipristti^ Kvn\tt, ('jLtittiiia tutti Tan- 
:annt iiv u as Chittnutin o/ Kxprrt ih^ntp tf 2:'^ **n 
fht' lU stnnJltn lu^ t^f ih*' T.V .Sv.s/< m. //*■ has u nrh'ti *u 
txirifUiH iOfHtt ftti^s for (hv Tunzitntou (httt rnrnvtif as 
as (t }uniur Mnmsti^r, //c ua< aisn (In*! Whtff f-^^r 
pohncat pxir(\ led hy PrisnU'tU -httfus K. Syrf t tir 11*^ 
>,T<ri/ (vUh rSESCd ui Pans (iftil iatcr h.-aJal Us 
Yntk Oiftiv hi*(hfv iu'ifi^ apiMitati d SiH wUity af (h^- rX 
fCranitniti" and St h' sat Caum d 

The Group of Kxp^Ttn were Hrought in at a critical moment in 
the hiHlory of the United -Nations/Thc appaltinu mimber of both 
economic and nutunil disasters wihich haw shaken the world 
•clarified the ne^d to inspect thosi* institutions desi«;ned to helping 
thcv international community -^ueh as the VS and resulted in the 
rccounilion thai tho«e institution^^ are not it^ared l« respond ixs 
well m they should. 

Strurtunil reform t>f the l;N must reflect the strueiure i^i the 
new interr uional economic orden IU»cause that itM*lf lA not yet en* 
tirf>lv elci haw.€»ven Uu? utsk of the Group of Kjiipert?^ was a dif- 
ficuh one. it required an analysis of the kinds of restructtirin^: 
necessary to promote universal solutions to new and increasinijly 
*«n?rious world problems, and included questions institutional 
* proliferotian. cootxlinotiort^ decision-making processes, and the / 
roles the fin ancial institutions and specialized af»oncies. the de- 
cision)» reachedTTirttTPw? sorts of topies on the^part of the Group of 
Experts as a result, were Intended to pn>vifae a basis for a new 
structural reform- • 
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The UN system acts as a catalyst in that it provides a forum 
wherein matters jnay be deliberated and problems resolved ^ 
eluding such proWomf, as transfers of resources 

Although sorat cri>sc)< have charged that the Groun of F«m.r»i 
recommended the curlffinng of some UN activiLs~?Z eliS 

m„H„ 2. I -^^r ■ ""'^'"f"* but rather that their efforts be 

made more efficient, regular and in-depth the goals of fhe Group 
of Expert-^ included making the role of the L5N more effectivein 
oontinuing to seek answers to the world's prob^mV X G.^J^ 
had to find solutions acceptable to the internE«rcotS,un1ty aS 

ons If IheT'^nr"'" "^•^•^'^ J»!5- conclusions and recommendaJ 
Jr?^. ,i .7 " r*""** a bttsis upon which a new 

Mructure would evolve over the next two to five vears Anv con- 

nbution toward that evolutionar> process must itS^ake ci*ge 
into acrouni and so itself be evoluiionttr>. cnat>ge 

JAMES GRANT 

•Jam,'^ I' Grcml /ias hwn Prvaideni and Chief Kxeralnv ' 
Oliicrr Of the Ovej^ti, Derelopmeni Counal since itn es- 
lahhs nm-nl i,i early 1969 Preiiourily he worked as Den- 
, f Secretory of State for Xear Eant and 

'Snut/i Asian Affairs and as a DtnTtor and Adminis- 
trator /or ine Af^wicy far international Devehpnwnt. Ex- 
penenced ,/,- ,vonom,c detehprnent tsmen m Um -tncome 
lonnOies. partwularly (hose in Asm and the Middle 
ha^t. he IS the author of numerous articles on dei elop. 
: nient and on ixHues aff^Kting US relations uiih the coun^ 
tries /Uia. Afrua and Latin America, 

wJtl^'^^n!!.? 'n * ^ "'^'■'^ responsive jd the Third 

JVorld? Basically there are two approaches to This goal: I) throuah 

siruuure of the UN operaiional systenf. Change is needed In both 
Hreas. parUcularly in the operaiional-area. aS Is t"me In hlJSS 
UN ^Memr 7^°'- Phange* that comp^jl r^J^cTurllTSe 

worS^rllnnfni^hr.'l!^ "'o'^e important to keop the 

woria running. The sheer increase n gross global broduci for 
example, leads t« environmental overloads and prSblEm JJih al 
Zi;iwT' "'^ the sea Inasmuch as the presenT sv»7cm b not 

Second, c^cveloplng countries, want more of the bcnents.of ' 
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economic gro\%lh and a fjrcaUT.sharo in the decision makinj* pro- • 
cesses. When the present system was (ievelopt^ thirty years ajjo, it 
was devcioped by the powerful countries and tailort»d to meet their 
own needs. Chanjje in the internatioiiitl systems are difficult be- 
cause of the i^heer inertia of the systems themselves ai\^i also he- 
cause the powerful countries that dominate them are reluctant to 
^Wv up the benefits that slvfl accrue to ri^h nnUons from the ori^ji* 
nal «rranj»emcnis. 

How will these systems chan^<» to meet the necnls of today? On 
the one hand, chanjjes will be intir^fducid thro-.iuh pressure exerted 
from less-wealthy countries, lor exumple. throu^jh UNCTAI) 
neitotiations. On the other hand, the fnubtional piiwers are ht*>*in- 
ninji to realize that change In present global structures is neces- 
sar>- to meet their own ends. For instance, industrial cciu nines 
n€*ed' new approaches to theit- environ mental problems. As a result 
of this new wtlltn^ness on the part of powerful count pt<»s for 
chan)(es to suit new nee<is :he scudy of ways to make the more 
effective in problem-so»vjn>» wais afifreed. 

11ie(Jroupii>f E\|M.*ris nan iisu\ hnnimere<l out a series of eoher- ' 
ent recommendaitions to nmke th*». VS niore efficient and capable 
of carrying out pr<K"ess<.'s t>f Mv. ia! and econo^nic oo»operaitiio?i. They 
opted for a more cenlriib/ed sysJem with fewer elements; This 
choice of a strat<*jjy will work b^^tier than one of decent rali/at ion. 
This is not to say there w.U! not be some problems encounUTexl in a . 
centrti!i/ed system. ^ 

The Cirtiup of Ej^iperts for the <nost part dealt with rerofnmen* 
dattons for more effective operait'i^nal a^cneies. In . a sexondar>- 
way, they addressed ihemseh es U'» '|>ol try milking procedures. At 
the heart of their Htrafe|«y wuoi the cmUion of effective small 
ne>;otiatin^ groups for aureein^j im policy issues. These small 
groups are conceivlKi to be more efficient than larjje Uidies such 
a* the board of I NCTAD. or ECOSOC. which are very lar|:e 
Itroups. 

.The (m>up of Kjcperls iclsf^ ntuiU^ recornmi^JidatSons on how^KJ 
make ECOSOt* more efneirnt^ in many cases rerommentling in^ 
creas4,»<l e«*ntrali/at^on« and thereby givini* the developing countrk'^ 
which dKiminate the UN system a more predominant s»y\ In the last • 
IH months. howevt»r. there hj*s been a proliferation of new lH»<lies 
such as the Worhl Food CounctS iind the Interim and Deve' ment 
Committees under the IMF -World Bank umbrella. rjns . 

iigainst the dSrection of the rec<tmmendations of the Gmap of Ex- 
peVts« At the savne timi\ some e^iii?»t?Tag bodie** are going (hr<iugh 
tKiwer shifts, siurh sis the? OPE(' sliare of deci^ion*maklng in the 
IMF, Thus' we are wiinessing a ver>^ dynamic process of change 
within the VS sy?ttem,' ^ 

The ne;¥t step iri effecding a change in t N structures Us the ere- 
ation of an intergovemmentiti Unidy to supervise the carry j? out 
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of the, recommendations of the Group of Kxpert*t. The developing 
countries should puith the implementation of the recommendations 
of the Group of Experts because at the present time, the developed 
countries ore more responsive to changes than five years ago; 
there is, therefore* a real basis for hope in effective changen being 
carried out in global structures for social and economic co^opera- 
tion. The implementation of the recommendations of the Group of 
Experts will mean a shift of |>bwer in international institutions to 
the developing countries and will act for their benefit. 

JOHAN KAUFMANN 

Johan Katifmorri has bct'n Amhaa^adnr-anti AVr/^'r. 
/a«c/!» Permanent Represen^altre In the UN since Apnl, 
197-1. Previously he was Permanent Representaltve to 
0B:CD, Pans 0969 1974) and Permanent Representatwe 
to the UN and other vr^ctn nations, Gctun a i I96I^i9f}9i. 
He hhlds a Ph D. (Economusf from the Vnsverstty of\ 
Geneta. Hv is the author of How U.N Decisions are 
Miide ' tesih d. 6\ Hadn en, 1958^ and Conference TOi* 
plomacy ( 1 968 h - . 

From the point of view of the Netherlands, it is not a question 
of replacing one economic order with another, but rather of re*, 
modeling the present KysU*m in order to moke it more responsive. 
'^'^He u;^rld> problems cannot.be solve<i by n single universally 
applicable set of rules, but rather countneii and groups must find 
their own solutions. However, this does not preclude attempts such 
as those of the Seventh Special SesHion to reach decisions concecii'^ 
ing the larger international context. 

The international community h on the right path in recogniz- 
ing the needH of developing countries^ and the universal support of 
th^ ,7^ mtional GNP tat^get stipports tbat contention. However. It 
not sufficient to grant tariff prefercmren to developing nations 
for instances certain changes in the structure of (he international 
market aire requl^rd to effect transfers of resources. » 

{Predicated on this ne*Sd in 1975, the Netherlands began a ''re* 
structuring fund" designed to assint its induHtries Utat are planning 
on proce^i^ing commodities at their source and thus utilising labor 
re»ource'f& there as well, benefitting the nation from which the 
neces*ar>« resources are derived* 

Within the preiient UN Htruct^re there is the danger of too 
many organi^tionn dealing with overlapping subjects* and^ as a 
restilt, of countneif playing ''ping-pong" with itemj* when they per* 
ceive it In their interest* ju»tif>ing their choice hot to take certain 
meaf»ure» by bciuncing the proponal or demand from one organiza* 
tlon or affency to another. 
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Donald Milln haa been Jamaua's Amhassa-J.yr . , i /\r 
mancnt Representatttv to the L\N. since J*' 
at the London Sch(K}l 4}f Economics, he has hr^r i:c «ro/ 
posts in the Jamuican Goverfiment particuhr.ir o^*:n .V;^ 
Central Bureau of Statistics and the Central i^Ummng 
Vnit^ He Hps Permanent Secretary of the Muifstry ofDe- 
it^lopment of Che Bahamas I98S-I97J 

The U.N. in a jmxluct of the world climirte hi^»loric«lly. ai the 
present Utnc«. To link our«elvt?ji about tht- char^c«t in V.N, ntruc- 
^ lures u'e ought to a«ik what jiort of world we <*xpirct to se<^ u\ the 
futurcv The U.Nm Hke other in<ititutions and like mdlviduul roun- 
trlc», in a dynumie, evolving HyHtem. I'lann are made and in^titu- 
lioni* arc deftned and efitabli.shed, Utfually by i^iictng the world'w— 
or country's— work into Kcctorn such an agriculture^ education, etc. 
TbuH programH and plann are drawn up aiid imptpn^ejited. How* 
ever* inevitably a »ertou^ problem arises in the communicaUon be* 
iween injititutionn and Kcctorn. At that ntage coordinating bodies 
are fwft up. 

Thu^ the lr\N*« after having «$et up nt^merouH agencieii and in- 
iUiluUonfi and seeing lhe!»e grow up and din elop* ban now to create 
a unified reality out^f thin set of inAtituiions* a reality that will do 
something rational and worthwhile for the people of the world. 
Now we are facing the i>^i*ue of the development of the Third World 
and we ^^$k for fundamenUil change in the economic order. Tne 
^•lyHtcm of economic development a«d coordination ha» broken 
. down. It haK displayed inadequacy t» dealing with the mn»H of 
people In the world. Thif* rcprciitentj$ the prcii^mi challenge to the U.N. 

Prenent InnUtutionM are not e<{utpped to do the job that Ib re- ' 
quired today, therefore the^te institutions must change. Some, like 
the World Bank, have gone more and more to the graiit^root^ to 
become more reallnttic in its approach to development. The World 
Healtjh Orf(arti%ation like the Dank, in concentratin^g much of lt<f ef» 
fort* on rural development TheM* examples illustrate a procefijt we 
»ee not only in the U.N. but elnewhe^ m w^U: welNwom formulaK 
for development are found notlo work. Entire iiector» of the popu* 
latlon are not fsufficicntly touched by pnigram» today. This all 
nuggeHlit that the ««>'iitem requires fterlouK adjuAlmenli.-^}ong wUh 
our valuet9« The should be an evolving icyiKtem thi?X equipib 
«elf to look Hquarely at ImliCif in a fhanner which it j be^n un- 
able to do before. 

The report of the Group of ExpertJ*'oti ReMructuring of the 
U«N. System nhould open a diat4>gue ihat ViSI re>fult in the htHUfr 
me of the intellectual re»ourcefi of the U.N. and Jtfi agencien^ 

The idea of the New International Economic Order-alBp affeifta 
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the process of the inu*m{il deveiopmeni iictiviiy of counlncs. ThtTe 
art' many implications Here. Many counlrics have been wjtnest^ing 
what is called the re%'olulion of risinu expectatiims. 1*here will be 
intereHtin^ interaction between this and the j^lubal move for re- 
structuring of the international economic sysu-m. The rf^^iiruciur- 
InK of the system should be at a fundamental level. con,M»rnmj; is- 
sueH touching on a better life for people in developing* vrj,/ de- 
veloped countries. 

It is >:nod to remember that the issue of the i|uality of life is 
ver>' im}H)rtant in the de\ehipt-<i countries, where a lot of searchini: 
into the waysoMife is tiiking plate. A New International Kconomic 
Order has to rvlate to the w ay of life that is appropriate for all 
pt*i>ple of the "world, not *}oly tho^e in de\ eloping* countries. The 
I'.N, system must respond to iUc Ncarch by all pi*oples for a mure 
satisfactory life* 

In certain areas ihrrv i** a necessity for dtulo^sue to occur » Jt- 
side the I'.N. Kor example, on the issue of the futuri- of invr?itment 
any discussion eakin« place in the centre of tlvB T.N. system wouid, 
at first, be affected by the political climate that would inhibit the 
fr*H» flow of ideas. ,Vew ideas are in the air. yet their dtscussiion 
would best be facihtati»<l l)y taking place at fir^t outside the I'.N. 
We note, for example. Dr. Kissinger's statement that the concept of 
ownersSip ss changing. For example, ur arc'learniing that a coun- 
try which can provide the raw material has a claim to a sjbare of 
an enterprise bimul on this as mi/ch its the c<iuntfy which provides 
the technical informaJion and capital. 

OtH* area that will be it difficult one to w'ork out in the new 
global arrangements is that of decision-making in internatiunal 
Ixnlies. It not easy for a group orcot4ntru>s used to having politi- 
cal leverage in the world forum to m'ove to small gruups^ where 
they might lose leverage- Howevvr. it is only within the small 
group that members can engage in certain type** of negotiation. 
Thtirefore, an effecttve plan would inchide in de)>th talks in small 
groups with the findings going back to larger grou|xs for approval. 

RICHARD N. GARDNER 

Rn hiini X Ganini f prisvnfly li^ nry h A/**>c> Proces- 
sor of Imh ftmi tnh'rnaffonal Or^ont:<Utfmi^ at Colufuhui - 
Ihitivrshy Mr. (iartim'r seric</ as rappnrdu/r for W 
;Vc/c VfuUui Xaitoaa Siruf Utrr far tllohal EitmamiK 
C*hap%*rat}nnr the rc/>f»r/ ^^f t -if Gt'^ftJiiUitf Exjh*rp //c /** 
an acoiti^mtv aufha/tfy fuj thn^ Vn^t\*ii Sa(n»ns and 
monriary fss«i»s u oa far many ytars aft actne 
fHilu y makrr utui pr<u ts/muvr as" Dcpjsfy A*fsis(ani 5tr- 
raiary of State far lnh*rtmtkonal OrganKUttiuts and asf a 
nwnhcr aftfw tfS di^h^^atian ta th*^ ( \V 
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Restructuring of the l nitt»d Nations is not a subhtilute for the 
rvquired {Kitilical uill. However a rcstructunni: may faciliiati* the 
process of mobili/ing political uill toward implement ini; a new 
((lohal burgai)i. 

Thi»rc are a number of major ^mn in the international system 
^which must be niU^cl. Structural additions and mcreascti |K)]itical 
will art necessary to fill these flaps in several areas; 

One, there is no effective international institution to promote 
orderly balance of payments adjustment and control international 
liquidity. 

Two, there is no^pitemational institution to raise funds for de- 
velopmenl purposes from the use of international commodities, 
- A tremendous amount of oil and mineral wealth awaits exphiitation 
in the continental marg^insr 

Three, the inti^rnatiofial community requires an ort^sini/ittton 
which can analyze and propose standards for minimal human 
needs. 

Four, at present there is no effective institution which manages 
the oceans* fisheries and seek ^, to assure equitable ^iharinK cf the 
oceans* w ealth. 

Five, no international insiitution as vet effectively monitors 
global cnvironmentiil standards. 

Six. then* is no existing institution^*hich helps induce con« 
slruclive shifts.tn industrial geography. * . 

Seven, there is no international institution which s<>rves as an 
effective watchdog o\ er tran«i>national ctirinmitions, 

Kight. there is no international agency which effectively pro- 
motes improvc«d relatiims between oil consuming oi>unlries vind oil 
producing countries. ; 

Nine, there is currently no International institution which 
stockpikvi quantities of significant world commodities. 

Ten. there is no international organiiiation which effectively 
analy/eH»world fooil reqtiiremerUs and iKisseHses a sufficient quan* 
lily of food resources. On the food probk^m for inst^ince the USSR" 
must be compelled to 4Mssemtnate more complete information on 
its food swedH. 

Tlie treniral themes of 'A New United Nations <$tructure for 
Global Kconoraic C%M>|>er»tion" art^ coherenctr and conrtliatton. The 
Group i)f Experts* report, w hikt recogni^inK the importance of the 
i^pecialiMMi UN agencies, lieeks to balance three factors: ai func- 
tionnl Hpectali/ation. hi regional Hpecialixation. and c> the center. 

There h a need to Implement thoiie tank** nHsigned tc^ ECOSOC 
which have never been fully implemented. Furthermore, ECOSOC 
has betrome too unwieldy due to proliferation of subgroups which 
produce innumerable reporlH. ECOSOC should become directly re- 
sponsible for the work of it^i fiuhgroupiii, which ^houSd be 
, abolifihed, with only a few exC4*ptionH<. 

To aid in developing conNen.HUH and decislon^maklng smali 
workiniiC groupff should be established in I- COSOC and the Genera! 
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A^?it»mhly. ThrM» should bv vhaind by fu!) timt' profi*H?.toiuils, Such 
ThairperHoriH could ntrurturr dt>b<jtt '<knd help build imliticrd will. 
\ilth<iu^h thi' («H>up of KxpcrN did not pra|>c^>e ccintrali/^Mion as 
^w««vstcd bv Mr, Gnint ihvro i> nwd for int rt-iisiHl cvntnili/^uicn 
on such iirc4»N a> \hv cnvironmenuil front in ordt-r to incrca^^e i^f* 
ft»ctiveni*y*» \%m\ promote tost >«vjnjis. 

/ Several points of importance uhich Here n<>t discussed hy the 
refmrt on reslruelurmg the L'N uere omitted because ihey did not 
receive unanimous supjHirt amon^ the'CIroup of Kxperts. Thev in- 
elude: ^ r ' 

First, the nei Jl io establish in3«*rnati<ina! iu countabdity proce- 
dures so that those dectsKinn takt n by var«»u> I'N furums can be 
moniloreci to ensure that thl'v are :mplemented. The Committee for 
Development Planning might sit ia judf^ment on these matters. 

Set-ond, in order lo ensur*» nore effective concern in tlie I N 
for human rijjhls around the «lobe a Charter amendment setting 
up a Council on Human Rights «»h«:iutd he established, iomplnints 
on human rights viohitions anyvvhere in the v^orld could be 
brought before this Iwdy. 

Thiri'. the role of tbi» N(;Os in the I'N should be strenjjlhen*'d» 

The report at the (Jroup of KxpVrts wjis a complex tapestry, 
carefully lu^^otiated. To s«riously,aller the rea>mftiendations of the 
rcfHJrt runn the risk' of fracturing the concensus manifested in the 
-♦repiirt. Thin consenMi^ was built on the "Bltiod, sweat and tears" of 
the (»r«up cif Kxperl-' . ' , 



QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 

fMtar Ciii/r:(nt "i a( A'j/s^ ii» fn^< rain it^nfirru^^, /r/'/iv/.v ff'n' <;f- 

titutli' thi' f^i f\r*(tl puhJu- has. fi^tntrd tnu riniunntil md proi^ratns^ 
Thi^sr (sftifmiiS an sntfivti fuu a'Ai*^^*^ iHntusr shi* /r.vs ^/e( f7<»/x-U* 
tmtums has htdr f^;«"/x^s:' (uxnty \^\iry {o stari (o 

.so/c*» snnu itj titi ir jutuiitfni'tiUt! ^uU'f fnd pti^hL ms stu^i as pop^^h- 
itrm iifiit aisAt fn:sapprs>f)rta(t'{i tnu* h n( Ou* funtfs jun^ n /hvfm 
Kamtkaruhti* Thi* develi)|h*<J countr>^'S .^ive much t»han the 
tarjLjei 7 percent of their (iNPV fr.; (f ii^Htance There is no elTxK- 
nve p>wer to induce the «leVf^lope<l countrie:. xo ac! difTorenUy. 
The dev/>iofK'd countries i:ive Jiid to those less developc»d countries 
which arc friendly «^ven whej> the latter have <jictaiona! or cor- 
rupt governments . ' ' 
Gran( \Vh<>n congressional c^»mmlnet^^ mjH-rted provisions inio 
the foreign aid bill >cekin« to y.ss\irt' flTt*ctive u^e of aid funds, 
Conp-ess becanu- much more willing to sui:^e^i and increase aid 
appropriations * 
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Q The Hi.^u'i^i' iif Rf:pri'}n^nffUi'. /h?^'-* :/ ',^/>/j thn: a id ^hall ' 

not bi* ^iu'fi fr-r ^fHt'rffnu'/s(^ nhii h : iy-ln^y f.a^'tian ff^h:^ Cnuld 
you i'omnu-nt^ 

Kanokarattu' It l^ ■! pt^uhar ^nu »Ih n wht^r) ujd h> noi ^:!Vv»n to a 
• counm- U*cau^tr it^ kadcrr vn/Sate hunuin r;):hl>, -vhiiv M.-Iurig 
hu^o quiintities (ifNubj^zdOTd wheat the iM.v.i^t I'nioa The 19^2, 
wheat siile^ lo the USSR cauM^-^i the •y73.;-5 worJd fotxl >hortrigt'S 
anci^'^Dod pnct ir!cr<»aM»- Thi- moriihy/k aUftudf of tht> L'S 
gT<*s> adds^ to the many hypiKrr^H-s -Ahich ;ilready t-xjst The H^n 
grirssioniff'acjjitm is Un hKa!- r>ohtiCiil consiunptton ?n i'itvhCn 
yt'iir jnd is totally ^rr»-'k*vant Jor the pK>pl(* iitiin;nj4 m 

various par t5 of Uu* world > 

Q. What u f/jf praht^hiitty that fhr ^^^^ 'ffnffh UiLjSuyns fA>v Group 
of Et;M'ris un thr rvstrm Uif -^n^ n{ VS a til . v^^'r/'' 
AV-i-f^/r? No rfM:ommi»ndat:<.in> h;»-.e bevn made that ^^ould be iif- 
fw:t<Kl by the v<^to>. ' ^ 

S'y:ichs.t i tmnfrtt s /:/;rr mnff ihu:*'d nua h /^ .^ c ti*'ix iopfni^nf 

OA'ff/V df.tu:^ tlu^ World Ei\»nt>mic Ordtr di.-n.o'.f^ston, tiff^^nni* imiy 
^i^mi' tKr^iSiortal rh'Ctarn- and p^ojxt^afidir' 

Ka^sum AmofiK tht- 2n ex|X'rts, therv w. rt Socialist rt»prei<*nt<i' 
Uves who p^ifttcipaied and civt»pt^r7U»^d wuh the Group's <?:Toru 
The Easlerrt European.^ are siAindm^* asidfv on s^jm<* of the jsr^uts 
being diii^'u.ssed aniji ihinr over all p<>Mt!'Jt^ is uncJoar. 

Q\ Who u tU tmphKr.f^fif (hr nr.tmmendaUimj^ of ihe tJroup of Ex ^ 
pt'rt-i and hon^ Hou can uv affei:( tht* tmpli'^nentaimn proce^iH u/ 
(h4^ ,\'aOJ* t ri^ • . . 

Kaasum DiMrus^sions art* under way to st-i up an inlof^overnmrtv 
Ui\ committer? to <»\amine thf GroupV report in 1976 (Sec* Aclson 
of Speoat Sejv^jon I - 
Gardner Through d'lscu.v^ion.s hi?!d by the networks of mterna* 
tional or^^anizauon.s and dMJ?muishe<l inteicmnionah^ts, pre^^um^ 
am ha brou^iht to effect chan^^e men/ rapidly. 

Vfomen ort^ th^ p'nyr^i^t* ami deprnrd pi*op!e tn aU cocn- 

(ne$ ytrt 25 experts uere alimen and the exf>cr: i«/ not con^ 

Gardner. None of the 25 ^ovcmmentfi ch(^ to nominate a wo- 
man. The Group's report called for raiding the position of women " 
in the UN and their advancements e.^pccially at the highe^i^t 
levels. - * 
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Q. Why. did (he Group of Expi^rts not choosi* a .>v/ of htf^her ^oala 
for tiselfand for On* VS to pursued > 
Gardner. Thu. Group tried to push to iht* limits of th<* possible 
through hntxl work, bargaining and unanimous const^nsus, Had 
the Group come up with a document vvith resounding statements 
whic]ijj^ttifid have been opposed by ^ii^ftrsoos countru*> which were 
represented by the Group n)emb^?rs. the Group's efibris and »ts re- 
port would hau* bei*n valueless- 

» • ■ - •'. 

ACTION OF THE SPECIAL SESSION 

The question of resiruciunng the Unitt*d Nations system did 
not take up much time of thi: ad hoc negoiiating commtiiee be*- 
cause member governmejni* were in genera! agreement on what 
should be done next. Almost all speakers ifor^^ign ministers or 
ambassac^ors»*who addressed the plenarA* made some reference to 

. their c6unir>''i* attitude to the Group of Experts J-epori. These 
statements provide an mteresiing record of points of view and/ 
show, anuuing agreement on broad objectives and nnnor differ- 
ences of approiich and timmg. 

The RespKuion calls for the establishment of an Ad Hoc 
Committev on ihe restructuring of the Economic and Social Sec- 
tors of the United Nations System, a committee of the whole of 
the General Assenibly open to the parli.tipation of all States, It 
went on to wiy that ail United Nations organs, including ^re^ 
gional commissions, as wi l/ as the specialized agehcies. are in- 

* viti»d to pariicipaie at the exi*cutive lev* 1 in the work of the Ad 
Hifc Corjuntttev and to respond ti> reque^4ts that the Committee 
may mak:.- to them for information, data or views. ' 

The Resolution also noted that by authority of previous reso- 
lutions, cerlam jre forms *;Yre going /)n with so the Economic and So» 
ciai Council tenTaVging the Council's membership, slreainlinsng of 
its work, etc >* and that this "process oi mtionalii^iition and re- 
form . . ~ should, continue . .'md should lake into consideration 
those recommendations of the .-^ J Citmnutti^f^ that fall within 
the scoju- of lh»'se resolutitms " . ' 

NEXT STEPS , 

7Vi»' Ad fhx' Coninuthr on Restructuring held its Orst meet^ 
ing in New York in mid-November and elected a young and'able 
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delcgait^^ fur mcriy a L'N ^SatT nu^mbvi ^ Kvhni^h Daditio. the Am- 
bas^iuidor of Ghiimj to ihe I N in Gi-ntna. .r; Ch;Hrmnn Undtjr 
Adibiiiis^ndor I)ad^K'\s idt>f>hij>. tht^ Ct>mmiil«C'i' wUi m.n^.e an in- 
'Kerim reptiri lo ihe?^ t'N Ot^ntral A>iiimbiy Wforf the mXxA of the 
• 3blh Si-jisjon <1975^ and ^vjH >vork towards i\ I'mal ri'|>l>ri. mctud- 
Jrji x\ ttme-fraW for irnplement^iium ol' \K> rc^onifnendtltionfi, to 
be ruNidy for ihv (^lu-ntn^ e>f ihe Sv>sion ui St^plemlaT. 1976. 
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SHAPING THE FUTURE 

This chapv ^ requires little iniroduction The afU?rnoon panel 
v^hich consideteri tMs topic' was comprised of seven authorities 
who are key figun^ in non-gov^rnmenlal or govornmenlal >tudiei& 
oil the future of ''he world, with particular reference to the frame 
of reference of the Seventli Special Sesi^ion.. These studies. mr«t of 
them published ju5t before the opening of the Special Session (see 
Bibliography) were not official documents, but were read and con- 
sidered by'^a number of deieg^tions in preparing their potations. 
The panel conducted a general disca?*ion, without ^pectfic, refer- 
ence to the agenda of the Special Scsswton. but with common refer- 
ence to the ove^aU^pic of the Forum, the world feconoroic order. 

The pan^H^chaired by AfijaA/o Menarouk, the co-author of 
the Club>rnRome*9 latest report MankUnd at th4t Turning Pointy 
who j)»<^nt8 i^n overview of the situation and stresses the need 
/alortg-term apprtxval to world economic problems, Jie is fol- 
-.^ed by Harian Clei^land of the Aspen Imttitute who; refers to 
'the new report TM? Planetary Bargain and i>utlines a set of bfir- 
gaining conflict* Marc Nerftn of the Dag HammarsKjiold Founda- 
tion tells about ^f^^ report What Now? Another Development and 
underscores the i^^mi that th.^ -future is not given, it depends on 
our choices and actia/iii todav, Mahbub m Hag. a senior planner 
with the World Bank, refers to the Third World Forum. He is of 
the opinion that the decades of the 1970a and 80s will be the de- 

\ cades of economic liberation, just as thcv decades of the 1950s and 
fiOs were the decades =of political liberation: Richard Gardner of 
C!olumbia appears again on this pane4 (see also Chapter IX on 
Global Structures^ and outlines five issues of the future , which 
demand iirgent action now. ProfiK^r Gardner is the key figune in 
the periodic sympoifi >ld at the Rensselaervtlle Institute of Man 
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. JnMftute (or World Orai-r ouihfU'.H n yciu-nw Tor .. world v i. 
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THE FORUM 

MIJAHLO MESAHOVIC 

M' t t^Xc'^'^''' civttrmine. uhat kind, of future n i. oo^' 
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fulfiU huinankiintl*H future guiiln. Without ?*omf*HtTUctunil r«?on{nni- 
xalioW^ well, all plHn?* for tht» future may end in being counter- 

HARLAN CLEVELAND 

Horlan Clt^n tand ts Dtrvvlar of tin* A.yn^n Insttiu^ 'r 
Progmtn tn IntenminmaJ Affairs. Hv ua$ a nta^a^rni 
puhli$htrr and a graduate sf /u>i>l dean \n the 1930s, Hv 
ua^ Am:»tant Stxrvtory of State ^ fo^lnternatumal Or- 
gnmzaium Affairsr and Atnlmf^niador to NATO dunng 
the ISi^s, and was Prrmdcnf of the Unnersity ofHouaU 
^rom 1969 to ^ ^ j' 

Shapiig the fu'ure means taking actiion]^ in the present and foK 
lowing iM(^v aciionii toward a specified goal. We must not be 
paralyzed Nv projections of dinoster. Pe<iple with widely differing 
background^ can be brought to work logelher if the philoHophical 
impediments to co-operating are minimal and action and ac- 
complishment are emphasixed. ^ 

W*e must fir!*t define whet basic human needs are and which of** 
-these needs must be satisfied. There should be international rather 
than only national standards. Meeting basic human^needs on a 
worldwide scaie becomes more feasible if population grow in is lim- 
ited/. Population growth, health and employment issues roust be 
addressed at once. • 

Sati^^fysng basic human needs is not a questioifi of resource al- 
location or even of resource redistribution. "It is a problem of 
people, of management, of organizing human efforts so that total 
production is substantially increased. Therefore, the new economic 
order must face a set of bargaining conflicts: I) economic ^self- • 
reliance vs. environmental balance; 2) predictability of the interna- 
tional economic system vs. fair play in international economic reb- 
tions: and 3) more participation for the developing countries in In- 
ternational organizations vs. a genuine willingness from the de- 
vcloping countries to continue to work to make the International 
organizations fair and effective insti^iments of development. 

The concept of foreign aid lost its public support in the de- 
veloped countries which have been the mtyo^ supporters of aid 
programs primarily because the public considered that much of 
the aid was being misdirected. The recipients of foreign aid as well 
are ^lot anxious to "receive aid which they regard as handouts and 
• as insufficient. 

Automatic revenue raising systems are needed to create de- 
velopment funds on an international level. This, however, should 
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01 iraply outomitdc distribution. The* potential rccipi(!nt)» uo^td 
provide indlciitionH iind then proof of the cffectiive utie of such 
fundit. 

Connequcntly. in ordi-r to deal witfi global problems entra- 
national commiMiiionti will hn^v to be ei(tabli)»hed. Yet, truly Inter- 
naiionai poi$itionsi are still moiitly taken by non^Rovemmental or- 
gartizntlonn and by private individualn. The global leadernhip by 
govemmentH and int^ r i^ovemmental organt/ation» In Htill.mif^Hing. 

MARC NERFIN / 

Marc iSW/in ts DtriYior of the 1975 Dag Hantmarsikjold 
Pn»ji\t Tptt Dotvhprmmf ami Internatumal Vo ofHrntUan 
(What Nou?«^^nolher Development^. He spent fen 
yean, (1962^1972^ leuh (he (;V UH hahng sen utg as 
^ Xtaunce Strongs Cht f de Cabinet durtng preparattons 
for the Stockholm Envhonnfent Conference and Sir 
Rolhrrt Jackson's adviser on the Capacity Study of the 
LNDP, He has narked uuhts narii^> Geneca, tit Tunis, 
tn Addis Ababa, and in Neu^ Y^rk. Last Mar, he pub- 
tishe(l "Eniretiens avec Ahmed Ben Salah sur la 
dynarhtquc sociali.sie en Tunisie dans les anne^s 1960." 

The future depends on deciistons as well as non-deeittlons made 
today. Development is a process which in everj- step lHt:ritiraK The 
Seventh Special Session m^iy mark the turning point towards the 
sequence of 8t<*ps in the r^ht direetioh« 

Development is development of all men and the whole of man. 
«ro\^th of things. It applies to all societies, both in the 
Third Mrorld and in the industrial world, the latter mav have 
solved problems of survival needs, but not those of national resources 
use or alienation. Development is not a linear process historically 
determined. It is endogonous and stems from the inner coro of 
each society according to its cultural values and aspirations as 
well as Its ecological setting. 

'•Another Development*' is required which should (a) be geared 
to the satisfaction of needs, (b) be based on self-reliance and (c) be 
eco-minded <i.e. in harmony with the environment). It often re- 
quires deep social, economic and political transformations in the 
present structures. Immediate action is necessar>\ possible, and 
hop4<ully acceptable to all; it should start by the eradication of 
mass ^»yerty and malnutritioiftif children* whose whole physical 
and mental development is jeopardized, and with it the future of 
the human species. 

Self-reliance starts at the local level. National self-reliance does 
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not exclude, on ihe contrar>'. wquireh it favomhlc uurld vnxU 
ronmcnl« both polUical and economie. Honcc ihi» ntn-d for trnew 
lnt<^mationai economic order, which JmplleH puUilng an end to un» 
equal exchange and iiccepting the right to divcTt*lfy- 

To thii» end* development and international co-operation 
dlalo|{tie t!4 t>oth poHHlbk* and neceHfuir>-. It requireH, howe\ er. an 
unden^tanding and lon^'term union on the part of tho^e who ben- 
efit from the exinting order, and organisation on the part of thone . 
who want to change it. It implie«i draf»tic reform of the UN nystem ' 
in order to make tt a fully efFkctent instrument for shaping the fu- 
ture. 

The future not given. U depends on our choices and on our ' 
aelionH. 

MAHBUBULHAQ 

Mahbttb Ui Hacf has bvrn Dtrtrfot. Ptfluy Planning and » 
Program Rccim' Dcparttmni. World Bank .suki' 1972. 
He nreived hta PhD. in Econamivs from Yak Unnrr. 
sity. He was Chu'f of Nattanat Piasintng DtvtstQn, Got - 
ernment of Pakistan. J957 J966. Among hts puhiuattons 
are Dencit Financini? in Pakii^tan and The SLraU?gy of 
Economic F^lanning/ 

VithM happens if we jet the future nhape itself.. raiWr than act 
to shape the future? In the next ten years: 1 ) the discrepancy in the 
wealth of nations will widen: 2) per capita income in the rich coun* 
tries wiK riiie by $900.00 while in the poorest countries it will rise 
by only $3.00: 3) the rich will constitute a smaller share of the 
world population than now; the rich will[^talk of the tyranny of the 
majority: and 5) there will be numerQu's sources of conflict 

The poor are not in a good position to creatively alter the pro* 
cess. Their power rests in their ability to disrupt the life styles of 
the rich. Therefore, there may be serious disruptions of the exists 
ing international order. 

The Third World is not anxious to join the rich o^ to share th^ 
values of the Westr It is not even si^ekinfe an equity of income. Bi ;* 
the Third World is seeking the opportunity to meet human need$.< 
They want equity of opportunity soon, not equity of income whir:.* 
they realize cannot be achieved in the near future. ^ 

It is time to bring development to the by-passed peoplL. 
existing economic order has a systematic bias against the p6b: 
Uons. International credit and liquidity should be creatt*d t^y 
more unbiased international body. In the pas tr rich <;ountrif t t^*^ 
ceived 95 per cent of the world's cr€?dit» becauiae-the credit*is.:.*^:a<f 
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orgiini/iicions are made up of reprcwnuitivct* of nv rich countri<»*^« 
Tiixaiion of ihv rich niiiions by |H>or niitionn «ihnulcl l>o ccHiHit? 
ctihI. There* has b<H»n a rcUtrtance to Ivi the majority of mankind 
i^hare In the decision -making process unless forcc^l to do so. 
^ Proposals uhieh make' the mistake of giving financial offc^rv 
without including sufnclent additional funding do not go to "M^ 
heart of the necessar>' structural chanit^es* Tliere is a stronf( n-i^<'.;^i 
for an international hank to create and distribute funds. U wiU 
take a long dialogue to establish such a banking organi?4ition. 

The post World War II eni has been a struggle for poUlu^^^^F iih* 
eration- The 1070s and 1980s will see a stniggle for economi^ f^i^. 
ation< Can this be rtcct>mplished without miliiary conflict? Tl- ef- 
fectiveness of many dialogues wil) be measurwl by their sa^ / » ^•i in 
bringing ikbout change without confrontation. * 

RICHARD GARDNER 

* 

ftwhani S Gardner presently livnry L. Moses P-'of::^^- 
M>r of Law and Iniernattonai Origan t;:afttifis o( Co/^^'i ' * 
l,^JitLvrs((\ Mr,. Gardner served rapporteur /"/r /j 
AVff^ United Xanons Strtn ture for Global Eeon )rux 
C(p'it^}eratti>a.^' the report uf (he Gn*up of Experts la 
an academtr aisthortty on the Vmted .Va//«>^s a ■ ? 
suonetary ts<*n'ii a-nd teas for many Xi^ars an v^^r 
pohey- maker and praetd toner a$ Dept/ty Assi:^:yfi' i>»v- 
retary of State for Intemattonal Or^\antzatpms <sr:^^. as v 
member of the US delegation to the US • 

«« * 

A funiiamental problem with i2U<?mT,itsonal develop rfii:t'*t :irr>- 
grams is that things are always done about twenty yeaii* *rK5 U;V\ 
The hiiitory of the future is largely determined hy the actioris titk^w 
today. There 41 re many crucial issues that must be dealt vdth^ t:^^l 
five stand owl a% >w-nperative &nd demanding resolution if thert- is ^yj 
be peace aad se^airity around the turn of the century- ! ) evoHi*?;/ a 
nijw industrial geography; 2^ meeting the ne^-d for auromatk ika^s- 
ier of resourc'i>^; 3) monetary reform: 4) the organi eAlk>y> s>f the 
multilateral rti-wkw of national policies; and 5* the mnhijtrw ar/'eat 
of nucilt^ar reactors originally constructed for peacrTtjS v i. 
Some comments on each of these issues follo^\{ 
L In the U.S. Trade Reform Act of 1974. ;^ulK>r>ry to grant 
Cjiriff preferences for developing countries'is li.rti'u^^i by the exclu- 
sion of import-sensitive items» which have the g^ lUest significance 
for the developing c^^^ntries, (i.e. shoes and k^tiles). .The de- 
veloped countries escalate tariffs by stages of |*roduction. Raw 
. materials are jmp^ted duty free, but tariffs rise on processed prod- 
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ucis in proimiiiun Xo ihc viiUu* iuldrd by $>rc\ ioii?» proces^iin^, ITia' 
developed countrieii must j;ivi» ^eHous tH>n?iidenitijon and appa>val 
\o ofie-wiiy free trade to lM*nern the devc»!opmg counirie?*. 

. 2. Selling a portion of the IMFV gold re«iervvs will only yield 
$2.5 billion for development fundti. That in a good omount but not . 
ver>- much in view of the m*edji, Moreover, the thin gold market 
%vili not permit this amount to'be rai>ed very quickly. A "third 
window" for the IBRD iWurld Bafik) fibould be created, as 
)«uggested by the Trilateral rommiH*-Ht:>, for the development pro- 
grams. In addition, there should be ^ r*jv«^*nue*sharing arrangement 
using a Ui^ on resources exirariwi m^n the sea-beds. If a five per 
cent tax were levied on'^revenue?* iv^k n s^'^> H^r! res4»urces found in 
the continental shelves beyond th* ,ia i>^h«ndred«meter line, de- 
velopment funds .of S2 to $8 billio ^ v,f^uti ?i4H*ome available annu- 
ally between 1975 and 20OO. This i/oo;<i ■ us away from the prob- 
lems of annual appropriations an^i v»m4W provide automatic de* 
velopment assistance fund*i. 

3. Interniaional monetary reform to control international 
liquidity fs nei»ded. In the five years, liquidity mcrrased over 
SlOO billion. 97 p<»r cent of which went to the developi^ countries. 
• instead of a multilateral determination of the methtxl and si/e of 
this increase*, it depended mainly on the US balance of paymt^nis 
deficits alone. We should move forward on SDR standards with a 
link between SDR creation and development aid. 

'4. There is an urgent need for international review of wasteful 
consumption patterns and envir<inmentai diimagc:' in the de- 
veloped world. Practices in the developing countries should also 
be examined with a view toward improving tbeir prtiduciivity and 
the equity of internal income distribution* 

5. The spread of nuclear fuel fo^- processing phints should be 
halted and fissv^able materials production centralized in muiUilat- 
ecal or regional nuclear fuel cycle centers because each nuclear 
reactor constitutes a potential bomb factory. The dangers inherent 
in the uncontrolled spread of such capabilities are most serious, 

INGA THORSSON / 

Mrs. Iri^a Thorason is a.mvmbJr of thr Sui'dtsh 
Riksdoi^. She IS (i/so Uniit^r St'i-retJyW Stot^\ Mtntstty 
for Fon^i^n Afjairs. Chau y^^.n af/he StriHlt^h Dj^sarma^ 
mvnt Delegation. Chairman oftHe BiHini, Sccrelanar for 
Future Studies, Former Chinrntan of the StK ial Demo- 
cratic Union of Women, and Fof-mer Head of the I'nited 
' Xations D/t isi()« for S(XiqI Deielopment. She uas jdu- 
. coted at the Sttn'kholm School of Education. 
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Tilt, place «f rtrroami'mi. within tho ciirreni m.nomic imlvr had 
iKin nlmoHl entire ly »Knor«l. IKsWo the obvious dttnijir of notnt- 
m » Kn.on nauatlon. puuJnK thf horr.bl.. doHtruclive power of 
modim arrfiH ,nu> um- at th.. ri>k <,f the extinction of human life. 
thv quant.t4.t,ve and qu«liu„iv. merea.e. in the .trtn^ race inv<;ivc: 

L.r.r^? -ft^T'".^ ''"»"«"'*«^ "'"J. particularly, human 

x»urn.^. ThiH di^arnjament mu^t bi- an intexral pnrtMif economic 
pohry and any attempt at shaping the futum Efforts di«.cted 

.witrnr'?^'" '""V order to achieve mean- 

n«ful r >MltH. This might be done, inter alia, by bringinK together.' 
in effecltv,. co.oj>,.ration for joint effortT, tbuj;.. who work for di^- 
armnmen4 and those w ho w ork for ett\eloBm<>n!. 

Better human l,fe depends on iioliijoar decifion,* taken at the 
na .ona an well as the intemationaf Icvel^iUdV^juires the Kupp<m 
of brtiad sectors „f public opinion, h.k uUimaWy the people Ihem- 

llV "^V:^*' '^'^ *'Hitly- What p«H4ibiUties do 

>mall tountrie.H and their e.ti/ens have to shape their own future in 
a w^orld w.th continuously growing SnOuenjLe and power on the 

art of great powers imd transnati.iK^' conwrations? We should 
bew are .of believing too much in trends. We should not be given to 
«^pei t an unabated and fateful course of event.s for nations and 
tlon of Vbe'S^ Ciallung has caJU^ the "colonin.. 

InrlUXll '"^L**"?" f«":«'«^'-' »'-cat of the i;nited States fmm 

Indochina, the demand;- of the T^iird 'World for New Interna- 
Vonal hconomic Ortler. the ineapacity of the industrialized world 
. to c«.me to grip.H with present ec«,nomic imbalances within the iires- 
ent economic system, and the increased awareness of global in- 
lerjependena- in the face of crises.. are .examples of the sorts of 
historical discontinuities which preclude tht> projection of historv 
forward towards the future. Given this yitvation. one must be 
aware of the alternatives possible in planning the future even for 
small countries. Tne establishment of a Secretariat for Future 
Mudies within the Swedish Government is one action token toward 
nie critical examinationof such akemalives on the part of a small 
.ndusuiahzed nation. tKv studies presentiv undertaken are based 
on a comprehensive jind global philosophy and on efforts toward 
intwrnationarsolidarTTy. 

The participation of concerned and enlightened citizens such 
as those w.thin the NGO community is important in contributing to 
studies concerned with shaping a better future. 

SAUL ME.NDLOVITZ 

Saul Mendint iU ^5 Profehor of IrKvrnational Lair at 
nutf^^rs Laic Sch(H)l-and Prestdeni of the Institute for 
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UV/ti Order /;?r»f rixt nf puhluaitm On tht> Cn*- 
alum of a ^hi^i World Order He u as riiunnt ii th*' 

AH HCcii?tifH have « conjii^Wi^u^i on fundanaenUiI value**. Hence, il 
in from ihl* hmic acctird thai a ni-w global connentiuji mu?*i emij^c 
»»redicaiod on the nature and netniH of human botngfi. Vet modor- 
nlty hni^ lTOp<i*cd a diffcrfncc on the awmologiiv* of tndu*»tnalu4MJ 
and developing nationn- Given thew? conditJonf^ we mui^i aitiHtnpi 
to delineate what the futore may look like. , 

One could begin by delineating four wavfi of ' coming to f^^P^ 
with the fatun*. I.e. managerial, confrontational, ttelf-rellant and 
populiift. VrTiatever mix of thejfe po^itureK It In becoming increan^ 
Ingly clear that political projects should be stelected In term* of 
theiV capaciiv for transforming the present global system to 
achieve world order value*. The following guiding principle** are 
Kugge^ted for thl» purpone: 1) project* *hould be predtc«U?d on the 
ultimate benefit for all humanity: 2) they should ^^P^^^^^' 
ndequacy of the present nation-state sysJtem to deal with btith eur 
rent and future problems: 3) they should be system transfonniing 
(and have a ^ f chance of success!*: and U they should possess 
the capacity to moblH/A? &*10^ of the world's population. It is m 
this spirit that .the legal right to food is onered as a pohttcal proj- 

*^*^The Universal Declaration on the Sradicatiii-t tjf H^uiiger and 
Mahiutrition adopted^ by the Worid Food Conference in 1974 and 
endorsed bv the Generaf Assembly provides a solid foundation for 
mobilizing h legal right. BuUding as it does on the Declaration of 
Human Right* (Article 25) and other international documents m- 
eluding the FAO Charter, it is suggested that the legal 'right to 
food'' assumes duiies on the part of governments. The reople s_ 
Republic of China, one of the few societies w hich grants a constitu- 
lional right to food, does so> however, w ith an implied qualification 
that one must work. This raises the problem of a conditional or an 
unconditional rij^ht to food. . 

Two ideal transitional types of food rights might be envisaged: 
one^w hich requires a "means test", (an example of being a starving 
child appearing in court and demanding his right to food) and one 
involving the transnational distribution/>f nutritional "capsules 
doled out unconditionally and daily upon reqiJc^^t. * 

Society usuallv feeds prisoners, soldiers and the hospitahzed as- 
a matter of course. The "right to food" may well serve as a rallying 
point for mobilization of worid opinion and action. 

The concept of a right to food would apply in a different way 
one of the traditional concepts of the Hopt Indians, involving not 
ownership of a resource as the basis of certain rights and 
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prlvj|i.gej»..but 'Wuard^htp-of thai r**^^^ Uithi*. i 

QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 

M uc.ui'u in< 4on\eni«p of an tnttTnalionjil conference m th,. 

Q^it^-criotti'd (hi' role UVWJ Bank \fr r'i Wv. S^ . ^ 

no bank can ,o„s afr„d .^^trr'/Scr;'" 

helpful m ursme so-ernmenLs i„ adop, such on apprliA ' ' 
•■'•^n„S^'"'T"' "". '■«'"«■""•'"« o/ rte <.'-i./.rf Sal,,,-:-. Prt*„„r 
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f\^h nilhor than mervly jjiVsnir him a fi^h Dr Mo fxilanc rtjomed 
ihiit he H>hti4>' >upporie<l ihe uncundauina! t\\:hl to food and lht» 
.e-^UihUfhmeni of iowi dL^iribuUon ctntvi.- art-und ihu ^lohe Tht^ 
cost would noi bf.prohihmvf On the fcnxj quesiivn. /Vr<<\s-v»r 
Gnnijii-r cnisci2ei3 agncukural fKihcK'> m thi' ^St^iti Tniun «t-pf- 
daily their lack of iniorniuiion disst^nu nation It? huuv ^ain pur- 
chiijiesi frum tho I'nitt^d Slalt\> every seviral ycar> ni<rupi the 
world rtow The Sovjci l^nson >houUl bt* rvquuvd lu provjde co?ii- 
pit/ie jiiau^ics of uiincuhural uuipul a>*a conduuin ot ^uch 
purchaiHV^, 

On lh»* >ubjt»ci of thf Ne^v Internal n>nal EconomK; Order, Mr 
VI Hitq siil>:!ntied thai there ls ii danger ?n ne^ursaUUii tn a 
pieceratni:! fa>hM>n U i> irtiperattve lhal an oyerail nej^ofiatinu 
umbrella be e^labiisheii which would >el thv bj>ic premises of any 
new order Such an umbrella could, help pre^.ent i he various 
naimn-slate*' from velamini: ceriaui shotMerrf' re-uurce advr^n* 
Uige> s\rvhiissadi*r Ck'x'lond ob>.crved thai there i> a tt-ndency m 
the deveiopmv: count l e^ to opt for sh-.»ri'ierm rt-source trains 
lui^^ed on niAionai so\t rej^niy However, it ss \n theu lonu-irrm 
interest to ipt for the mternalionaluauon oi n.jiural re>onrce> 
Pn^f?>>or OarilMtr acknowledged that the Ni^Jur land- and Swr- 
den have more t»conomic pohcit^ in the l*N which are mt>u- Uwi^r- 
able to the developini: cour.tr!e> than ♦^ther \Vt>iern >late- 

In^a TA»'>r»»nt su|:^e^ted that ma,^sive interjuHional than^t? 
can only be impicmonted by means of >ociahsni AnrbayriOti^*! 
Chntia-iii ^itui Pml^'^^r^r iHxrd!ur, however, supported plurah^m 
Afnba>sixd*^^ CU'diond sui:^e>ted that the he>i: traditions ^.tf 
Amencan demtHrracy be mamtaintKl* he acknow ledije^i hovvi»ver. 
that the United States may have to abandon ti> ann planninu 
rhetoric rro;, s-s(?r Ocri/fjir. who ple;ided tor tolerance m rei^aiC, 
a particular nalton's t'con<jmic ideobi^y. -^upporttd the mi\ed 
economy found m the I'nsied Statr> 

Dr .\/e>irj/'of cIo^ed the di>cus-u»n by cjunj: ihv pressjnj^ 
need to e>t^^blj>h a global. society We mu>t hnd practual de- 
velopment idea> because we do not h.iw much tinjv Prohuind 
changc%*ue mirnediately required 

jXBcT STEPS ^ 

Many of the studtes reierred to in thi> chapter are on-j^ojn^ 
and wjU r/sult in turther repiri.-i ana* as>-essinents Th^ cnticaJ 
importance of such studies, and the dialogue which >urrounds 
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ihem, illustrates the NMluabk* role of private non-i^ov^mmontal 
institutef. and uri^anr/ations Thih pv<mj ts e!aborate<i upon tn 
Chapter \1I ofihi:^ repi>ft. NGUv Next Step: 
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x r 

THE MOOD OF THE SPECIAL SESSION 

«- > ■ 

// . • ■ 

No account of an NGO event which paralleled an important 
UN Special Se^i^sion would be complete without some- mention .of 
the. :.tyle and form of the Special Session iLself. While the NGO" 
Fd'rum look up their tirne for an. hour each morning and three 
hour^ each afternoon, the NGO observers were sitting in on the 
piennrv session,<^ and nearing about the progress of negotiat- 
ing sessions during the rest of each day. They \v»Tf struck: as 
were the dele^:ates. by the final positive "mood" of the Special 
Session, j> mood'wh'ich was set eerly in the first week, became a 
little sirained around the mid-point of the Conference, but picked - 
up again tov.-^^rcs the end. This chapter is aji attempt to describe 
that mood through the wot ds of some of Us key participants. 

The'Speci&l Scwion opc-ned with two important tone-setting 
^tatcment^* T'c<> iirst was by Abdelaziz Bouteflika, Foreign Minis- 
ter of Algeria, President, oi? the 29th General Assembly and 
elected President of the Seventh Special Session. He referred to 
the Sixth Special Session as one that "bad marked the interna- 
tional comniUnity's recognition of the true nature and .magnituQ^ 
of development." He felt that one of the first. steps for the Seventh 
Special* uSession would be *Tor the more fortunate to make the 
necessar>' concessions and yield' to the' legitimate aspirations of 
those to whom histor>'» and sometimes nature, have been un- 
generous" Mr. Bouteflika was followed by Secretary General /Cz/r^ 
Waldheim who stated that it was encouraging that so many gov- 
ernmental i-^nd noh fe,jverninental forums had been dealing with 
the problems of economic development. *'It is certainly a reflection 
of the seriousness of the situation" he said» "but I believe it is 
also an indication that we are dealing with ah idea whose time 



1^ has come.' 
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„AfttT ihcsi- op • ;i; . ■[.:i<.-r.,oiUs, the path ,.,f the Session dis- 
cussions lorkod in v.o ; In the formal almospht-re of ihe 
General Assembly n;,l; t;.e -..t.fral debat-;. lasted for ten davs and 
iwenty-two meetings .....ludn,,, several at nifjht. MosJ rountfies 

_ spoke in Jh..M)lenary. ni. ! through their foreign ministers, some 
through ,.heK^-ime ministers or prtsidfnts. The records thi-; 
debate, iis was foreseen, by Plu!t,,/u- <lc Srvm-s in his opening re- 
tnark.s jChapterU-. make interesting leading. .k.I onlv because 
they sbo\v the pd^num-. u( most countries of the world on a wide 
range <)f tnternatMonal econo.nic issues but .-Iso because there 
was. Iqr a }llt\nary sessuin. an unu,;ual amount of d,dlogue 
cross-rtFlerencing and genuine conver.sation 

FVqbably the n\osl eagerly-awaited .statement in the plenary 
was that of the LniAed States since it.-, position (unlike that of the 
Group of / , or the Kj-X. was not known in advance. Dr. Kissing, 
ers speech, deliverea by -4//;6H.s-.sof/or A/o«-,„/,a« (because the Sec- 
retan: of State was Welayed in the Middle East with the peace 
negotiations!, was the longest ever given bv the USA in the Un' 
and one of the most comprehensive American policy statements 
on international development. Many ether delegates termed it a 
■ 'see Amhas.^ador Richq.nl'i, comments to folloW) 

and >t helped to. set the initial . mood of conciliatL^n and' negotia- 
tion.,.^ The developing nations," he sajd. "have stated .their claim 
tor. a gneater role, for more control over their economic destiny 
and for a just- share in global prosperity. The economically ad- 
vanced- nations have .«tated their claim for reliable supplies of 
ene^rgy. raw materials and other ^products at a fair price- they 
seek stable economic relationships and expanding world-trade for" 
these are important to the well being of their own societies ' 

If the advanced nations fail to respond' to the windss-pf 
change, he concluded, -and if the developing countries choose 

^rhetoric over reality, the great goal of ..economic development will 
be submerged in our own '"ailure." 

o "^he basement rooms of-the UN the other. side of the 

'Special^ Session was at work. In tw^) hegot-iating groups-one 
working on trade and transfer of resources, and the other on in- ' 
dustria ligation, science and technology, food and agriculture and. 
restructunng-the "contact groups" from the Group of 77 (27 
niember.s).9nd. the -Group B" countries (-Western Europe and" 
Ril!!^^^-^^^^*''^''^ hammered at the textual details 'of a final 
--«esattlfwi_and sjveated out the necessary compromises. These 
negotiating sessions weio pushed along % the Ad Hoc Committee 
(of the whole) chaffed by the dynamic Minister of Bpvelopment 
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Co-Gperation of the Netherlands. Jen/ Pronh\ who wa^'endovsed en- 
thuiiiarftically by the Group of 77. ■ / 

^At various points during the Special Session the Js^GO Forum 
heard from delegation leaders or members on their impressions of 
the progress being m<ide. These were usu:;lly at morning" brief- 
ings. On the third day the Forum heard from two spokesmen of 
the developed countries. The Hrst was Sidney Weintraub of the US 
delegation who spoke franklv on the dilTering positions of the de- 
veloped and developing countries" and elaborated on the United 
States position." - ' 

SIDNEY WEINTRAUB 

Sidney Wei ntranb is Assistant Administrator. fij'S 
Agency for International Devi^ypment (AIDf and a^ 
Senior Advisor to the US Delegation to the Seventh Spe- 
cial Session, He was formerly Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State, ffir Economic Affairs and is a veteran of many 
UN economic conferences, . 

In the broad generalities, the major themes of emphasis held 
by the developed and developing countries are not terribly differ- 
ent. They differ.Jn the preci^e^terms of implejnentation. For 
example. I liynkjeverybn^agreq^i that the great savings effort must 
come from nth e Internal activity of the countries- All developed . 
countries agree that they must play a rolt of providing external 
capital, inarkets, etc. Both developed and developing countries 
agree techniques of external technical a'ssistance will differ by 
groups* of countries that are being assisted. Some developing coun- 
tries, for example, need access to markets for their manufactured 
goods. Others, having commodities less dynamic than oil, need 
help such as concessional capital. And still others are not in- 
terested in such capital^ but need acceiss to privat' capitaV«ira ^ 
market!* through the intermediary of multilateral financial institu- 
tions. ■ ^ 

There i's agreement also thi^t shocks of one^kind or another can^. 
be terribly disruptive. The sho^»k of the commodity m^irkets has 
been a prelude of this meeting. We all agree that uncertainty of 
continuity is not desirable, that monetary instability and rapid" 
changes in the exchange vMes sfiould be eliminated. Such a listing 
indicates that there is a broad. area ;of common agreement bet^^^een 
the developed r4nd developirvg countries. 

■ The points of difff> venLe between the ^veloped countries in- 
clude the following: 




1) The extent to which governments can direct commodity 
prices varies. France, for er^ample, supports the transf<^r of re- 
sources through the technique of commodity prices whereas Ger- 
many and the US focu§ on market conditions "Thu& there is a dif- 
ference Jn nuance on these matters which can be important— 
although not very important— in negotiations on a specific com- 
modity such as coffee or tin. / 

2) The system of stability of exchange rates\differs. The US 
talks of "managed floating" while France talks of fixed but adjust- 
able parities. The argument centers on which brings bigger shocks, 
and which is the more stable. ' 

3) Some developed countries use bilateral and other's use mul- 
tilateral channels for the transfer of resource flows. 

4) The value placed on aid targets varies./For example, Swe- 
den and Norway accept the .Ti target, whereas the US doubts its 
value. 

5) Views on the value of debt scheduling vary. 

6) There are different ideas on the best way to transfer/ 
technology and establish access to capital markets. The conflicting/ 
philosophy here is to consider whether the gap between the de^ 
veloping and the developed countries should be Closed or whether 
you focus. on development without regard to gap. / 

What are the essentials of the US position? Our starting point 
is to look at the total system. To recap some of the major proposals 
included in Dr. Kissinger's speech, which was comprehensive/ we 
can see that there is a sense of conviction that we must look at the 
totality and the differences: the creation of new institutions* in 
energy,, technology, integrated health; security of export eariiings; 
assistai3^ce to developing countries through the IMF's sale of l/6th 
of its gold; aid to multilateral development institutions, and' the re- 
quest for increased bila^^frat'ahd. funds. ' / . 

The following are iAie main areas different between the US 
position^and^that of the de^•elop^ng countries. 

1) Dealing with the commodity markets, disagreement' exists 
on how much you effect the prices of commodities, who benefits by 
the changes in prices, and the fea.sibility or desirability of indexa- 
tion. 

2) The developing countrif^s want permanent preferences, the 
US advocates freer trade. 

3) There is US resistance to the automaticity of resource trans- 
fers, especially the SDR-aid link. 

4) There is disagreement on the role of a contract, or how im- 
portant is an agreement, especially with regard to expropriation of 
companies, debt repayments and trade negotiations. 

5) There ar^ different views on how orv^ transfers technology, 

6) There are varying opinions on what role all countries will 
play in the various decision-making forums. \ 
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The other representative of .the developed countries was Arte 
Van -der Hek, ofthe Netheflands delegation, who referred to the 
common position of-~^and to some of the differences of emphasis 
within— the nine countries of the European Economic Commu- 
nity. > ' . 

AR?K VAN DER HEK 

Aric Van Der Hek is a member of Parliament in Ho!- . 
land and was Adeisor to the" Netherlands Delegation to 
the Seventh Special Session. ' . • 

f" . 

I would like to begin with some remarks on the question of the 
New International Economic Order itself. The assumption seems to 
be that ihe present economic order is outdated. Why should we 
discuss a new economic order, why do we not all agree that th*» 
^present one is not dead? On this subject, there are a lot of differ- 
encts* 

We have learned from the US speech that the present order is a 
good one, but that we should repair certain parts of it m order to 
increase its efficiency. The US believes that basically the system is 
a good one, based on the free mark^ economy. I think that thus is 
the philosophy, with some nuances, of the European countries. A 
"lot of the developing countries disagree on thi^ point. They have 
some doubts about the important role of free enterprise as well. 

Ant)ther important question regarding the New International 
Economic Order is that since World War II we have seen the in- - 
creasing incidences of government intervention in the national 
economies. We have not seen that phenomenon in the same" way ia 
the international field. I think that has led us. to the failure of the 
^ present economic order. As national governments incre^use iheir 
role in the national economy, there is a growing neces.-.ity for more 
intergovernmental co-operation at the international level. We have 
seen the failure of intergovernmental co-operation, of the IMF, dur- 
ing the present international monetary crisis. Multinational enter- 
prises are working moro efficiently on :,n international level. Thus, 
the main criticism of the exi.sting economic order is coming from 
those who are weak, the developing nations. The developed coun- 
tries have trouble with the^existing economic order as well because 
there is no proper international decision-making machinery to 
allow international co-operation to work. • u- i 

The European Community consists of nine countries^which are 
by no means homogenous. Whereas thCWhas omv voice, the 
p Community has to struggle to coordinate nine voiees:r They are 
obliged to have one voice in matters of trade and agncaltur<? only. On 
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th| whole the position of| the EEC is more vague than that of the 

tueen the Comi^uniU- anKL^^^ differences be- 

commodities an^ must ilno.t ^o;^:"'"^' " ' 'PJ P''"' ^''^"'^'y 
sufficient in this r^gard^sTn ' u? ''''T' '^'^ ''^^f' 
mere preoarcd tn n.v ' dependent that we are 

Somt countries u^^h ^s^Fr.nL'''''"'''"''' ^^'"•""dity agreement 
others. Since thVoi cMls s r^^^ outspoken on this thai 

accept France's pMosShv u^th^h '^^''" countries are moving to 
favors a free market sSi^ VhVf^n "^'^P'J?" of Germany which 
ciple with UNCTAD amK^n^. , r'""'' ^^^''^''^ agrc , in prin- 
modities. . mtegrateu approach to primary com- 

ation' oVi:ir;^rS^';:'rU^ ^^'"^ ■"•'-■P'^- "^ndex. 

.oil market, as doe; the US w^' 11^' '^T'^IJ' °^ organization of the 
tU. we can act^^^t c^n^lS'^: ot'^hertst?''^'"^ ^''"""•'^^ 
kets^'r^e't's 3Eu"rL'f T^"'" the question of access ^o mar- 
system as t^Ct"dr?h\.t^^TTil^^^^^^^ '^T-^' 

^''~::li:;s^S:^s:i7 ispLtof - . ,or.nS,:i- 

tiai treatment given'tS d^veion in'f '^l' '""'•^ ■ '•^''eren. 

prod^i'ction"ormon'"''h'" ''"PO'-tant problem. The over- 

marke and of th.? w ^"^""'"aged the reform of the .aon Jy 

ganiSLon'lt can Kt^ue'd Ih^t t^ ^ - 

have a,^ auirmented DosS J i I, ''^^^'"P'^g countries should 
they have certain riirh^s r. n !• 0'-g'>"i^tion. and that 

the idea is sou h h •^^ 'J^^^tion of the SDR link. I think 

the' ntuo^irS an7 h: uSr^n'of l^'^'l^'''' liquidity 
creaUon . and distribution ^flSquraitv'''' ''"' '^ '^'^'P 

-m^tt;St^'d?ne'rftt'il^^^^ 

to reach the 1'; of .7'; target than thn ^/''^"P^''" Comnjunity 

have a useful funcUon, sinfe they rep.J;r„/a:ror.t 
something. ^ / ^ repre. ^riit an ooS.ration to do 

In conclusion. I think i^,. do not .«:ad solution, for a new 
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economic order, tb'^ri it has to do with how we organize interna- 
tional decision*making. If we are not prepared to reform interna- 
tional decision-making machinery, we cannot succeed. An organi* 
zation fn'r trai'.e a^id development will cover the iield if given 
enough power, otherwise, I foresee further ideological confronta* 
tioh. 

Two days later, at 'the end of the first week, the Forum isked^ 
Anihassador Don'hld Mills of Jamaica, a member of the Group of 
^77 "contact group" to present thq point of view of the developing 
countries. In his presentation he does this and more, setting the 
development crisis in its historical perspective r:nd describing 
most eloquently thQ mood of the whole Session at irs mi:l-point. 

. DONALD O. MILLS 

Donald Mills has bej^ni Jamaica's Arnhassador/ and Per- 
manent Representative to the U.N. since 1973. Educated 
at the London Sclfool of Economics, he has hctd several 
posts in the Jamaican Government, partial iarly with the 
Central bureau of Statistics and the Central Fianning 
Unit. He iras Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of De- 
velopr.ient of the Bahamas 1968-1971 . 

Before discussing Third World attitudes to the Special Session, 
I would like briefly to revieAv the background of the nature and 
conditions of the Third World's relationship v/ith the iiidustrialized 
countri' s» as the roots of the present situation are to be found in 
history. * - 

At the time of the birth of the United Nations, the members 
were mainly the industrialized countries and some Latii. AsTAoricrn 
states. At the outset their main concern was Ihe maintaining o; 
peace/and international development as we understand ii today 
was not a major preoccupation. 

Bilateral programs of development assistance had evolv^d^ 
after >Vorid War II. In this regard, the-British^had, at the begin ^ ig 
of the war, set up a Royal Commission because of disturba.iccs 
notably in the Commonwealth Caribbean during the 1930s„and the 
Comipission recommended a vigorous program of assistance?. While 
the British program coming. at that particular time is to be com- 
mended, its major preoccupation was with social conditions and it 
did not recognize economic restructuring '^as part of the develop- 
ment process. But then, no one co sidered it sc at thr time. 
Through the UN .system a parallel ap>troacb began to develop 
that is, the. World bank and other international multilateral 
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agencies were set up and so the concept of development assistance 
and technical co-operation evolved. • 

The UN system, however, inevitably reflected the concepts of ' 
its constituent countries. The slow development of the realization 
ar the international level of ho\v; deeply one would have to go if 
one were really going to seriously affect the lives of people in . the 
poor countries has equalled the slow realization of the constituent 
countries with regard to the requirements of their internal de- 
velopment. Toda:. , we are at the. beginning of the realization of 
what development jne^ans and what needs to be done. 

As the process has advanced, more and more developing coun- 
tries have joir^ed the UN and have^fianged the preoccupations of 
th^ UN system. During the 1950^ the UN's primary preoccupa- 
tion was an emphasis on decolonization. As more newly indepen- 
dent countries joined the UN durW the 1960s, this brytTgtit about 
a further change in the focus of thlit institution towyds /he ques- 
tion of economic and social development. We havefthus seen the 
evolution of the International Development Strategy and the two 
Development Decades. Unfortunately, these efforts have had very 
limited success. In the> main, the position of the developing coun- 
tries with respect to that of the developed countries has 
deteriorated— the so-called gup has increased. 

, If we continue on this trend, the developing countries' position 
will continue to decline, 'relatively speaking. Intervention to pre^ 
vent such an outcome is what the N^ International Economic 
Order is all about. The improvcmerft la the lot of the. poor coun- 
tries will require a restructuring .of the economic system. This is 
not a matter of political ideology; the imbalances simply cannot be 
corrected under the present system. 

-The attitudes of Third World countries in this matter have 
evolved oveiT time. Basically.yth^ circumstances of the last th;ree to 
four years have helped develop this realization of the failure of the 
international economic system to meet the needs of developing 
countries, and of the virtual breakdown of the system. AH of this 
led to the call Cor the Sixth Special Session of the UN General As- 
sembly. That .Mr-ssion was a confrontation ivith the facts of Ijfe— the 
developing coimtri'^s put forward a manifesto,' so to speak, «n ex- 
tended stater^eur containing a program of action for the New In- 
ternational Kv.M" mic Order. 

We, the developing-countries, have been heavily criticized for 
being incoherent shrill and contradictory, particularly during the 
Sixth Special Session.- 1 have heard the Mexico City Conference on 
International V/omen's Year criticized in the same way. The truth 
is that people or communities who feel greatly deprived or unjustly 
treatedy^end to become more and more strident m the face of lack 
of response, to their cliaims. There is nothing at all unusual about 
this, and every community has sern examples of it- The action by 
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the oil-exporting countries helped greatly to provide the basis for 
the change on the part of the^developed countries. The result of all, 
this was that the developed countries then began to listen with 
both ears. In fact» ithis is exactly ♦v\'hat Dr. Kissinger stated in h'lF 
speech at the Special Session, "We ^rjs listening". 

The end of the Sixth Special Session left a number of bruises. 
It was a difficult, but unavoidable experience. Since then, slowly 
v^thin the UN system, there has been a feeling that we should now vc 
about creating an atmosphere in which we could really talk iw 
each other. This process has been slow and very interesting. Dui i g 
the Preparatory Committee meetings for the Seventh Session, we de- 
cided that the starting point wOuId be \*harmony'*; the Committee 
conducted no discussion of substance because we were not ready 
for it. The developing, countries- then set about formulating specific 
proposals for negotiation with the Seventh Special Session of the 
General Assembly in mind. They produced a position paper which 
was passed to the developed couiiiries, the Socialist countries and 
those outside of .the Group of 77, for their reactions. Since May of 
this year, there has' been a series of contact meetings between the 
Group of 77 and other groups at the UN in the form of informal 
dLscussions on our proposals. The other groups in turn, have come 
forward with some proposals of their own for presentation at the 
Seventh Special Session. 

Where do we go from here? What kind of session do we expect? 
At present, I would say there are some positive features. One of 
them is that the issue of the New International Economic Order, 
more than most other issues' at the UN/ is now a major topic 
around the.world. Usually, there is considerable difficulty in secur- 
ing adequate reporting about economic matters in the world press. 
But t^he deliberations and concerns of the Seventh Special Session 
are being followed and reported on throughout the world. Second, 
' is the interest demonstrated by groups such as this one, the NGO 
Forum, in the issue, ^ftothor positive factor is that Mr. Johan 
Pronk, the Minister of Overseas Development of the- Netherlands, 
was chosen to head the. Ad Hoc Committee. To quote one U.N. dele- 
gate, we must ensure that this year can be regarded as "the year of 
the decision to change." * , 

/ • . 

(Ambassador Mills was asked two supplementary questions at 
*.he end of his briefing. A summary of the questions, and his an- 
swers, is presented here.) 

Q. Henry Kissinger said very little about the role of the (IN in 
his speech. What role do you foresee for the UN? . 
. Mills: I \Vas also struck by that. I don*t' know why this is S'^. 
Perhaps it is the concern .some have about the majority 'that the 
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developing countries now have in the UN. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that the UN .^lystem was established as I said, by the vic- 
tors orWo>W War II, with the major countries controlling it But 
the domination of such interests muni cease and yield to other in- 
terests. The present system at the UN of one country, one vote/ 
,is the only workable one, and we have to learn to live vvith it. We 
must find ways to negotiate with each other .so that the exercise 
of the vote is not the only approach. The UN system in my mind, 
must fmd means of establishing negotiating gi-oups designed to 
work out concrete agreements. I would hope that the U.S. is not 
moving away from the idea of such negotiating groups. Finally. I 
would want to look rather closely at proposals which put a tre- 
merrdou.-i amount of initiative regarding the restructuring of the 
economic system into the hands of institutions which have weigh- 
ted voting systems. 

Q Can you tell u.s if there is any eorisensus ariion^ the Third 
World countries of u definition of dei eloptnent^^ Do they believe it 
means "catching up*'! ' ^ ^ 

XliHs- .1 don't believe in catching up, especially when you are 
chasing something that other people are trying to get away from.. 
The New International F^conomic Order must apply equally to all 
the peo|)le of the world. There are many people in developed coun- 
tries whose living conditions are unacceptable, and I am^not. talk- 
ing about the poor underdeveloped sectors of the developed coun- 
tries. 1 am talking about people whose incomes on paper are re- 
.spectahle but whose conditions of living are una'cceptable— for 
exam[)le. environmentally speaking. It is quite clear that there 
are a great many things about the life .style of people in the de- 
veloped countries which leave a lot to be desired. I would hope for 
a balanced di.scussion of development for the whole world—the 
world in its broadest .sense— and thiM people and countries should 
learn t(v express them.selves and to develop a way of life that is 
suitable, for them. We should have broad prescViptjons and broad 
hopes. *f 

... ^ 

• The Spei:ial Session was supposed to last two weeks, from. 
September M2. But by the middle of the second week it. was ob- 
vious tliat negotiations would not be concluded by^Friday and that 
T:he Ad-tfoc Committee and. its various inYorma) (closed door) 
negotiatirjg se.ssions would coritinue through the weekend. There 
was .considerable pressure to finish by the following Monday since 
the 30th Se.ssion of the General Assembly, the regular se.ssion, 

/ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' 
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was due to open on Tuesdayj -September 16th. (The Special Ses- 
sion's A (/-Hoc Committee actually completed it? work at 3:50 A.M. 
on September 16th, and the full Session reconvened later that day 
to ;ipprove the Resolution.) 

By the ninth day (September 11) the Forum h* ird a second 
briefing from Philippe de Seynes, former UN Under-Secretary- 
General for Economic and Social Affairs. Mr. de Seynes gave one 
of the first background briefings on the issues before the Session 
(see Chapter I). In his se-^ond briefing Mr. de Seynes comments on 
the state/of negotiations to date and on the conciliatory mood 
which lyid, by then, started to re-emerge. 




' PHILIPPE de SEYNES ' 

Philippe de Seynes u as head of the UN Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs from 1955 to 1974 and was 
a key figure in the International Developnumt Strategy, 
the Sixth Special Session, and preparation for, the 
S cue nth. Since his retirement as Under-Secretary- 
General for Economic and Social Affairs at the end of 
1974 he is a Senior Fellow with UNITAR, (UN Institute ; 
■for Training and Research). A national of France, he 
was educated at- the University of Paris, He held several 
• pos ts w ith 'th e Frenc h G over nment before joi ning the UN 
in 1955. • f 

The present state of negotiations at' the Special Session is dem- 
onstrating the value of small working groups while keeping the 
unique advantage of the UN to |iave universal participation iii the 
negotiations. While the eniphasis is on practical matters, it is also 
clear that principles remain very important in the creation of a 
new international economic order. One of the things seemingly 
gained by the negotiations, is that there is no more opposition to 
mentioning a new economic order as a broad framework to be es- 

^tablisned. At least, this, as a general philosophy, seems to be 
widely accepted. * ^ 

/ You have at one extreme those who insist on an incremental 
process of change, that is, working step-by-step. At the other ex- 
treme, there are those/ seeking "instant Utopia." Evtryone must 
therefore classify hipself within this spectrum. The borderline is' 
difficult and subje/mve. For example, if you look at What Now, the 
Dag Hammarskj((ld Foundation Report, it is generally regarded as 
Utopian; but closer examination of it- reveals that most of the re- 
port adopts the incremental approach. It doesn't repudiate what 
has been said before. Yet it strives to add new dimensions, suclV as 
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social justice, redistribution of incomes, or models of development 
conducive? to raising the lowest levels of the populations. Most of 
this IS not new, appearing in spet^ches by McNamara and the re- 
ports of the ILO. It is true as well that the General Assembly has 
not taken these objectives up in a serious way. 

In tha discussion of commodity prices, there is sometimes t*on- 
•fusion between two objectives: between that of stabilization which" 
is really designed to' soften and dt^crease the gyrations in prices of 
commodities; and that of transfer of resources' through commodity- 
schemes for purposes of ^%creasing incomes of raw material pro- 
ducing countries. It. seem^.there is a wide agreement on the first • 
objective, especially, since the road was paved by the Lome Con- 
vention. The second objective is a more controversial matter and is 
particularly defended by those of the new order who place the em- 
phasis on justice. I think developing countries prefer to benefit " 
from the tr^ansfer #»f resources through price increases of their 
goods rather than through the capital movements or^ financial 
mechanisms.' It is clear just where there is market power, as in the 
case of oil, a kind of indexation and a certain degree of transfer of 
resourcefe^ can be worked out. , - ^ 

; ^ On vv|i\l was supposed to be the rinal day of the Special Ses- 

sion' ('September 12) th*,^ Forum had scheduled a closing panel 
briefing by representatives of the four major elements— the de- 
veloping countries, the United States, the EEC. and the- Socialist 
group. This panel, the concluding highlight of the Forum, could 
n9t be as definitive on the outcome of the Session as wafe planned, 
hut, nevertheless, they gavt*^ a valuable cross .sectional \iewpoint ' 
on the various approaches at that point in time. 



IVOR RICHARD 

Ivor Steward Richard has been Ambassador, and Per- 
manent Representative of the United Kingdom to the UN 
since 1974, Educated in law at Pembroke College. Ox- 
ford, he has been a Member of Parlicment 1964-1974 
and was Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for De- 
fense 1968-70, 

The negotiations between the developed and developing coun- 
tries now under way are moving better than expected for two 
reasons. First, the approach of the developing countries here is en- 
tirely different from their approach to the Sixth Special Session, 
which they viewed as a political event In the Seventh, their ap- 
proach is far more pragmatic and practicah.Second, there has 
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been a dramiiHc chjunge in the attitude* of the industrializi»d world 
toward the developing; countries* demand for chanj^e. This beeame 
evident beginning with the Lome Agreement. 

(Editor's note: The Lome Agreement between the aine EEC coun- 
tries and the 46 developing countries of Africa, the Caribbean and 
the Pacific, was signed in Lome. Togo m February. 1975. See 
Adolfo Com^ba's presentation in Chapter III>. 

In the negotiating process of the past two weeks, the IS has 
been playing a g^-eater leadership rolr than in the Sixth Special 
Session. The. speech of Secretary of State Kissinger is a "major 
event," It is obvipus as welLthat the Group ()*f 77 is implicitly ac- 
cepting the fact thlit total agrebment camiot be reached during this 
session, -and^that the agreement reached Here would call for 
—further discusisions elsewhere and in the future. ' 

My general feeling with regard to the Seventh Special Session 
IS moderately optimistic. Although the economic dialogue is almost 
solejy between developing countries and the industrialized western 
ones, it ms bein^ * carried out in an extremely moderate 
atmosphere — absent of confrontational language. In addition, it is - 
proving the relevance of th^ UN as an umbrella ofganizationMn the 
economic and social field. ^ . 

. BARBARA WHITE * • 

B^rMra McChirc White has bce/\'Amhass(icIor and A/- 
ternateaRepresentaticc of fhf^ Uniieli States to the UN for 
Special Political Affairs since I97li, She leas educated at 
Mount Holyoke Coltege and Harvard University. She has 
hield numerous posts in the/ U.S. State Department and - \ 
the 'U.S. Infor^mation J^gency including Deputy Director 
{Poliify and PtarW, 1970-7 1'. ' 

I share the cautiously optimistic view held hy Ambassador Richard 
on the outcome of the Seventh .Special Session. The tone of the 
Session is markedly different fiVm that of the last two years. 
Go-operation is evident; i^t is rpofe profita^ble, although haf-der work, 
than coi^ontation. Economic ^nd social issues are of growing im- 
. portanceifiithe UN system, and the {Jnitexf States sees the UN as 
having a centrar*^nd niajor role in tliis important task. We hope 
the UN will draw priority attention fdr action in the work of the 
year ahead, in'the cycle of meetings to come. The UI^ will not have 
thc ifiole role, however, as it is but one in *'^a family of organiza- 
tionV, and other bodie.sTnay be better suited' to deal" v ilh somfe as- 
pects of thc^ global economic problems. Sejaretary Kissinger in his 
Speeci**4iQHUe(^out'Hour'>|pxportant criteria for working within or- 
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t hjin^f and lalttin^i to tUv i^^ui t. hanzi Of «hr mult^^uvt h ih;»Mbi' 
I mii'd Si^iu-H bus pr<i|H»M'd u» St»\ i iiiH Spi * ml S-^^uiq. M>nii.* 
cfuUd bo i-i>rrii'd (lut wuhfrvth^* I'NvHiUur r1sf%v}u-»v, 

Thfi' I ntdrd St4iU'H 4ti;M'h«'s ^rrat tn<i>Mrt<inrr to ri isiu of 
ihv {'S Hirui Uin- and fi4 l> H»T<i nhotdd 4< yt ar ot |rr:t>nty «itu«n'^ 
tson in this n ^anl \V«- urlromr th«- ri p<>rf oi ihr '2■^ i \|>Tfts and 
hfhrvi' i( dfM r\rH n)o>t iMn fn} t onHulfraiiMfi bv )*nv< rnntt iitH i 

FKRKYl)()rN^Uf)\ KVl)A 

/•■.'i*Vv-fv,/t //:,t/vv//; .A f^r v. vi^ /^tv r.- ^J^-.r'i;' ^' 

. • — *f-f--r-' ^T^-^r-^^j—^TT-T-: — ^* • - Tr-T^^: — : * ■ ' ■ — r'^/T >T'^T T"* .'T ; : 

Prai^ra^r-'fi,^ N;Jr. • v? . f , A/^f > f ^ v :i ! :.Mf * ' 

Sfx fikinu'^tioi as ;i roprv^^ nlattv t* i>f Iran, tint as 41 f *'jKi»Hrnia- 
t»y*' f»f tbi* (»roU|i nf 77^ ut- <*onHtdrr *.i'<in«rjM ^maieffs n*»VK brin^; 
diM Ussi'd at thr HpiM'iat Session it> ju- of p.iraniounf t/n|>«)r!ani e to 
tbo futunvof Ihu worbi, tt. Its jKa>'t' ^»nd s,M-urity . If thr- HMJOs ua^ a 
dfoadt* of pti^itiVai th fnUuufntl in. ut> o^nstdt^r lhi* J1I7<K shouUf hv 
a jlfradr uf tHonomu tdtHoInni/atson-^yhat is at si,ikv is to r4'.»st-<ib- 
Itsh somy ^on nf baSaru:^- bittsvrrn ('mr thiird »»f i:!«j>bHl iHipubi-' 
Minn wbirb (•orr-<iinies il)-- i>t\ thr r'.'i'rth^s i#'.'snu/c4-*\isnd thf twn- 
thirds which fonsuini* :Ur ^ til'thr ri'viHin v^*- W*,* ri'a3j/v iha? thts b> 
d^ifficalt. rtMiuirint: ^jcnrral i din atton and tnrWf mat .»n. sinit* b«Uikts 
an» not <»asily chiAOK^'d. ^ ^ ' ; , 

To1«H>k at tin- bst uf tHontimic pn>hit*ms undt^r discusHitin, two 
nrv considerc-d to btvlbo m«*st esHc iuial; h a Vhanur imih«^ t^irms of 
nad«\ and 2) indciul^ctii^n. For iwu hundred voars trail*- reuubiitons. 
have bt i'n d^»vi?»o<i \y>^c* indiistrfab^^-d nMintrtcs. obi pjusly m 
their int<*rcsts. rhanj»<*s In the ti»rm»» <>f )(rade must tjccnr to lake" 
inuv aceowni ihe inierr.-si of. iijl « ountrie?». Inde^atixo) is i-s*«,enlial ' 
especially now hi-ciiuse of ioQatton in ih^- industrialr/i>tl countries' 
which has raised the im|^\are eosK»i for the dt%veh»pin|4 dountnes. tf 
sorne sortxof |tnk between priei'S r^ceivt-il for e:i|H*rti Und m"oni \ 
pi>id for imports is'not made, ifie k«M betu^HMi the developt^l in i 
the developing; countries will continue to wideni 

We a^ree that the UN is not the only place for dealing: with the 
problems: there are other forums. How*rver. we think the VS is the . 
proper pluecs.^ ^l understand that for huftn- teehrsical arran|«emenls^ 
the, UN is not well equtp^Hrd and \ve rri^.i-^^tj elsi uhere. such as to 
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ttur JMF (International Monctar>' Ftind). We also ag^ee that a revi- 
sion of the economic responsibilities of the UN is important. How- 
ever, to avoid putting tbje cart before the horse, we caution those 
who say we must begin by this revistOn. 

In conclusion, I would like to remark on Secretary Kissinger's 
spi.ech. Although we thought the speech was a constructive one as 
compftr.ed to previous ones, we do not 'condone his bitter attacks 
on the OPEC (Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries). 
When KisHinfe<*r complains that OPEC, in fixing oil prices, is acting 
as a cartel he forgets that the oil companies have been doing this 
for years. Secondly/ when he comphiins of the price of oil, he ne« 
gJeets to realize that the. price of oil per barrel was, in 1969 for 
e"K«niple/$1.60, a price coltrparable to that of a hamburger in New 
York-i^that time, if not lower. 

W^y>bmild be realistic in our approach an'd should not expect 
any oVerniifht^ changes. As a representative of the Group of 77, we 
wonder if we h^iye the same understanding of the term "realistic" 
as those of the dtK'cIoped countries. The EEC, for example^ hfis 
suggested the buying of more oil as a realistic solution to tbe 
economic effects of spiralling inflation. To sell more oil as the an* 
/<wer is unrealistic to us. 

/ As a representative of Iran, we think it would be as bad for 
/ our countries and the developed countries to get into confronta- 
tion. We must keep the dialogue open. 

VLADIMIR CHEREDNIK 

\ ■• 

V I a d I m ir I ran avitch Chervdruk is D ep u ty H ea d of the*^ 
Department i\f international Economic Organization of 
the M in i s t ry \ of Fo re i^n A ffa irs , Mosc ow . He was an 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotimtiary with 
thC" Soviet Delegation to the Seventh Special ScsSsion. 

The Soviet delegation has come to New York to the Special 
Session after having xarefully studied the working papers of the 
Group of 77, and we arc pleased to note our position coincides 
with that of the non-aligni^ countries on economic problems. We 
attach importance to the Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of 
States and to the establishment of the New International Economic 
Order in order to firmly establish peaceful coexistence. We are in 
sympathy with the desire of the Group of 77 to discuss concrete 
matters here at the Seventh Special Sessaon. 

As the Chairman of the Soviet Delegation has said, we ar^ pre- 
pared to co-operate in the steps toward progressive transformation. 
This does not mean that we have no suggestions to improve the 
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draft document of th«; Group of 77. We have proposed some 
amendment^ but we have not produced any counterproposals. 

Arter this session, the four representatives w^re asked ques- 
tions from the audience of which these were the thok significant: > 

Q. Where do your respective govern mcnts stand with hfiatd to the 
principle of indexation? ° ^ 

Ambassador Richard. We don't think it is a practical proposition 
We said we- are prepared to discuss it. Wo are in sympathy with 
the principle, but do not think the proposals for implementarion 
as suggested are workable. . » 
Ambassador White. The United States view is similar to tFiat of 
the United Kingdom. We don't feel that the concept as proposed is 
workable. Secretary "Kissinger in his speech proposed a speciaj 
development security and other speciric ways of dealing with as- 
pects of the problem. We are willing to discurfs practical -mys of 
coming to grips with the problems of the developing countrij-g but 
we'have not felt that indexation as a -concept is the way to" go 
about it. ■ J ■ e, : 

Minister Cheredfk. The Soviet Union has consistently opposed 
the system of exploitation of developing countries by means of 
continued existence of price gaps, therefore we,^upport the idea of 
establishing interdependence between the prices of raw mateS^ils- 
and manufactured goods, although v^e realize it is a complicated 
problem. " • ^ 

Q. Do you think the propot^als for r rjj^turing the UN will re- 
quire Charter revision'? 

Aihbassador Richard. The, relationship between the Ad Hoc' 
Committee on Restructuring and the Charter Review Committee 
of the General Assembly has not yet been wqrked out 
Minister Cherednik. We believe that the changes in the structure 
of the UN should not involve any revision of the Charter. 

Over the weekend of September 13-14, the committee and 
negotiating bodies continued to meet under the persuasive cHair^ 
manship of Jan Pronk. Rumt,urs started flying thai everythiiig 
had broken down, over, the issue of industrialization; that there 
was a deadlock on indexation;'that the whole Special Session 
might hpve to be adjourned and reconvened in January 1976 But 
finally, m the last hour before 3:50 A.M. otj the morning\of Sep- 
tember 16th, the seven-point Resolution was api^roved^ \ 

Reservations were expressed by several countries, mosli nota- 
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bly the United Staies on aid targets, indexation! and the SDR 
linlc. Und by»some menibers of the EEC and Japan on aid targetk 

%But all countries wore able to agree, without a vote, on the gei;i- 
oral principles of the Resolution, (see- Appendix) i 

The Special Session thus ended, and the 30th Rigular Sessicjn 
of the General ^Assembly opened, on a note of bouyant optimism, 
"Perhaps never in the history of the United Nations," said Aip- 
bassador Daniel Moy^iihan of the United States, "has there be(»n 
so intensive and so genuine a negotiation among so many natiotis 
on so profoundly hnportant a range of issues. We have shown th}at 
we can negotiate in ujood faith and; in doing so, reach genuine ac- 
cord. Not leasts we have shown. t.hat this can be done in^fie 
unique and indispensable setting of the United Nations. The syst^im 
works'* ' ' j 

•Sccreta ry. Genera I /fz/rr Waldheim, in his closing address, also 
underlined tfTe new rok of the General Assembly as a forum for 
neg^)tiatiori. compromise and consensus. "We shoilTd not begrudge 
the fact." he said, '*that there is at present a 'negotiation expHo- 
sion\ It is a testimony to the seriousness with, which the problems 
of development and poverty are now being tackled. , *j 

. . this body of 138 governments sometimes described a,s solely 
addicted to rhetoric, has very convincingly shown that it tan 

, find, through ingenuity and goodwill, the negotiating methods 
which make it possible to overcome the handicap of its sheer size 
by practical and flexible deyices withbut, at the same iilme, 
excluding anybody from the main action.^ . ! 

The^last word should be left to Jah Pronk, tired and weary 
after twc weeks of intensive negotiation. *'A genuine'dialogue;' has 
emerged/* he said, '^between the developed and the developing 
countries. The hours were late 9nd the debate was tough. Not, all 

* issues have been solved, but the Session has recognized the need 
for international economic change in concrete terms " , 
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NGOs WHAT NEXT? 

■ ■ • \ \ ' , 

Review of NGO Action Around the Specjial 
Session \ 

This report haa been about the NGO Forum on the World 
Economic Order, certainly the most comprehensive knd most 
noticeable oi; the NGO activities at the time of the- Social Ses- 
sion. Yet the impact of NGOs began before ihe Sessionf itself. All 
during the ^preparations leading up to the Session, and in many 
other ways during the Session itself, NGOs have made/a contribu- 
tion to public and official thinking on the issues. At th^ national 
level, in some of the developed countries, a few riGOa^dve played 
a valuable role by attempting to illustrate the pblicy-makers 
that there isj indeed a constituency— both Ifegjslative and 
public — willing to consider measures of accomodMion between 
North and South. Oth&; NGOs have c6ncentrat,ed on the Sub- 
stance of the changing ^rld order, jattempting to id^nU 
reforms. NGOs differ ^ormously in composition,/ objective and ;^ 
constituency and it is nard to-categorize thqir dctiyiti^^ related to 
|he Special Session. Not every NGO is willing or able to. play e^ch 
role. Some NGOs reslrict their activities to indeBten3eht>^86arch 
and to facilitating discussioiT by interested partfes. Oth^i" NGOs 
actively lobby for specific programmes endorsed by memh^^rsy Col- 
lectively NGO action around the Special Se^iori can be d^^cribed 
under the following three broad headings. ' / ^ \ v 

i) Studies, Research and Consultations (pre-Session activities) 

t ' ( . . ^ \ ' ', 

In Chapter X, Shaping the Future, sdm^ of the significant\ re- 
ports, studies and cominentaries made by NGOs imr iediat^ly 
prior to the Special Session are noted. \ 
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^'^'!. '^ISamzaUons have .^nalyzied the,New International 
Economic Order. The Third World Forun).-"a loose association of 
eadmg inteJlectuais from the developing countries, held a special 
task force meet mg in Mexico Cjty^AWust 21-24, 1975 and pub- 
kshed a statemeht. Proposals M a A International Economic 
9rder. (See Bibliography, Appendix riii), for precise reference to 
the.e materials). The .Third World Forum held another meeting 
; danng the Specia. Session itself and-i^ expected to issue a further 
statement. The Aspert institute for Humanistic Studies convened 
a workshop in , the summer 6f 1975 and, issued a comprehensive 
■ 'I rP*""' Bargtiin: Proposals for a New Interna- 

tional tconom ic Order to Me^t Human "Needs. 

^ At least two special NGO conferences have focused on the 
K*'*"' .^n^ United Nations in the economic and social rielJ. In 
May 1975,: the Institute Gn Man and. Science at Rensselaerville. 
New ^ork^ brought together a number of prominent diplomats 
and acaaemics and published*a repori; Neu- Structures for 
Econotpic huerdependence. And it..j;uhe the Stanley Foundation' 
convened a conference in Austria ahd published a report tffi Coor- 
dtnatmn of the Economic and Social Activities of the United Na- 
tions. ■ ' , • \ 

The Dag Hammarskjold Foundation in Upsala undertook a 
special project on development ^hd international co-operation and 
in Its report VV/iaf Now. it deals with the changing concppt of de- 
velopment, the New International Economic Order and thft re- 
structuring of the UN system. Two other organizations, Ihe 
Trilateral Coihmission (OPEC, tht'e Trilateral World and.Develop- 
mg^ovntnes:' New Arrangements f^r Co-of}i?ration 1976-80, puh- 
jshed in 1975, and A Turning ^oint in North-South Economic Ri - 
^°^'^''''>fy^^}\^^,'^ and the Institute for World 

Order (WorW OrderModeU Studies) have conducted on-going ' 
studies which have a bearing on the Special Session 
, These examples illus/rate the NGO role of independent re--, 
search and carefully 'targeted dissemihaticn of results Other 
kinds of consultations \yere. aimed even more directly at assisting 
the policy-ma!;ing function prior to the Special Session ' ' 

The Government-,<)f the Netherlands (notably Jan Pronk. Min- 

"fofc ""^ PeYelopmer^t Co-operation) tbok the initiative in IVfay 
1975, to organize ayJargev high-level meeting of NGO represehta- ■ 

. tives along, with \^ ofilcials and diplomats in the Hague to /con- 
sider ihe New International Economic Order and published a Valu- 
able summary o/the .proeeeding. s entitled '.Svmposn/m on alNew 
International Economic O- Report, The American Universities 
FpJd Staff, wiJrking w; ' . j Rome-based Centre for Mediierra- 
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nean Studies organized consultation between American, Europeiin 
and OPEC nationals on the issues of the Seventh Special Sessiqn. 

In the United States, where relations between the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and the UN community on economic issues had be^n 
under great strain since the Sixth Special Sejssion, NGOs such as 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and the Over- 
seas Development Council 6rganized a series of structur^ -consul- 

v^tations between UN officials fronr^^ew York and officials 
from the U.S. Executive and Legislative branches^, these facilitat- 
ing sessions helped both groups to identify, away from the kleig 
lights^ areas where compromise seemed' possible.. 

The NGOs in Canada, organized under the aegis of th^ Cana- 
dian Coalition on a Just Economic Order/^ked for ar^ got an 
opportunity to meet with Canadian Governiimnt ollicials just bfe-. 
fore the Canadian position was formulated. ' 

One of t-Ke leading spokesmerv for the Group of 77, Ambas- 
sador Donald Mills of Jamaica, was asked during the Forum what 
the reasons were for the more conciliatory "mbod'' of the Seventh 

^Special Session as compared to- the Sixth. He specifically referred ^ 
to these kinds of "putside** NGO studies and-eonsultations which 
draw on a vast pool of expertise from all parts of the world and 
exposed diplomats and government poHcy-makers to a range of 
independent analy.^is an(J opinion. 

ii) Monitoring the Session (activities during the Session itself) 

Unlike the Wbrld Food Conference in Rome in November, 
1974, the Seventh Special Session did not lend itself, in terms of 
organization and style, to active intervention by NGOs in the 
meetings nor, for those NGOs which are able to intervene di- 
rectly, to v6ry much ^'lobbying'' with delegates. The principal 
• negotiating session^ were closed and NGOs have n^ver been aU 
lowecito speak in the UN General Assembly. . 

However, there were two groups of *'grass roots" NGO rep- 
resentatives (mainly from church organizations) who met in New 
York at the-4:ime of the Special Session to monitor the meetings 
and to discuss ways of influencing their own government's posi- 
tion. One was. an American group organized by the Development 
Education Working Group of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the USA. These thirty persons, coming from church and 
community-based organizations in all parts of the United States, 
held a two week parallel seminar (they called it a "praxis*') in the 
Church Centre for the UN across the street from the General. As- 
sembly. Whenever possible, they trifd to arrange, meetings with 
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/officials of the .Unitei.States Delegation and vaf^ous Third World 
delegations. l ^ ; 

The dther^group was Canadian, organized by the Canadian 
Coalition on a J^st Economic Order (a national urnbrella group 
formed by (he Canadian Council for International Co-Qperation 
and GATIP-Fly, an inter-church project on tnide issues). They, too, 
met at the ChurcK Centre for the UN, often in joint ses/ions with 
the American church_groups, and were more active in meetings 
with and attemptiii^'to influence theVosition of the Canadian Del- 
egation. They kept in touch during tn^ SpecLaL-Session; by means 
of a telephone network^^^wjiii^-trheii^^ 
Canada. "'^^ • . 

^^-^-Afseveral UN. conferences in the past twp years, the NGOs^ 
have published a regular newspaper which has served to inform 
delegates and observers alike of developments at the conference. 
Such a newspaper has the potential of presenting an NGO point . 
'of view and the^newspaper of tl^e World Food Conference, Pan, did 
have significant impact on the deliberations in Rome. Because of 
a lack of time and money, the NGOs were not able to mount a 
ne*vspaper of the scope of Pan at the Special Session, but some 
funds were obtained by the International Council of Voluntary 
Agencies (ICVAi to enable it to publish seven issues of a small ' 
commentary fciheet title UNGASS (UN General Assembly Special 
Session). . ' ^ ' j 

uv) F^ducating the Constituency (post-Session activities) / 

^ Mass constituency NGOs represent people, many millions of j 
peQple,.in all parts of the globe. When their; representatives coriie ' 
to the UN and learn about the issues being debated, they can and !^ 
do report back to their members. Thfe Special Session was^j 
unique opportunity for such an educational performance. 

Most of the NGO reports are internal to particular organiza^ 
tions, but some have beeif widely circulated since the Special Ses 
sjon and are of extremely high quality, containing perceptive 
commentary on the debate and pointing out places where N(^0 
action is neceaSary. To mention only a few is dangerous, but those 
most commented upon to date have beenN^rom international or- 
ganizations such as the World Conference oh Religion and Peace, 
the Commission of the Churches in International Affairs, and the 
Society for Iriternatiorial Development (SID Survey), and fronV 
such national organizations as the UNAyUSA, National Council, 
Churches of'Christ (USA), the. United Church Board for World 
Ministries (USA),, the Canadian Council for International Co- 
operation, and the World Develpment Movement (UK). 
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iFuture Events ' 

Many of the NGOs interested in the Special Session attempt 
to attract the widest possible membership and/or audience and are 
therefdre, by their ui^ery nature; generdlist. When it comes to fol- 
lowing and actively participating in a iherfte such as international 
development, NGOs, both the generalikts and the specialized ones, 
tend.to tackle-it from a broad perspective, pointing out the intrin- 
sic links betwe^en the various "sub issues" such as aid, trade, 
monetary I reform; industrialization, etc. 

One of tlie most noteworthy accomplishments of the Seventh . 
Special Session/ was the underscoring of this linkage, along with 
the elev$ting.>5f the importance in the context of overall interna- 
tional ri^latioTis, of the whole subject of international development 
This was foreseen injthe original 1973 resolution (Resolution 31?2 
XVIII) which called for the Seventh Special Session^ "for the pur-% 
pose of examining the political and other implications of the, state 
of world development and international economic co-operation, 
expanding the dimensions and and concepts of world' economic 
and developmental co-operation and giving the goal of develop- 
ment its rightful place in the United Nations system and on the 
. .international stage." And it was reflected in the final Resolution 
(3362 S-VII) of the Seventh Special Session itself. 
. . As was stated in the Preface of this report, the Special Ses- 
sion Resolution was primarily an agreement to seek agreement 
and has set ^n motfon a process of study and negotiation in . other 
places and at other times. Those chapters of this report that cor- 
respond to Hie sections of the Special Session Resolution? end with 

- a few words on the next steps, i.e. where the particular "sub is- 
sues? wiiLbe taken up next. But it is both usefuland necessary to 

- see .'the whole picture together since none of the "sub issues" can 
• refill ly be considered in isolation. For NGOs wishing to ctJhtinue to 

monitor the discussions and developments "in other places and at 
\ other tmes" the most important future Qvents on, the immediate 
calendar are noted below. ./ 

First, it is useful to note the situation at the'end of |975 
when this report went to press. The A-d-Hoc Committee on Re- 
structuring of the' Economic and Social Sectors of the United Na- 
tions System, established by the 30th General Assembly, or- 
ganized its work, presented an interim report to the 30th General 
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Assembly, and' is expected to meet in IS'lo as noted below. The 
30th session of t+ie UN General Assembly ordered studies on es- 
tablishing-'an industrial technological information bank and an 
interna t ion a! centre for the exchange of technological information 
sharing research with developing countries. 
The 27 nation Conference ^n International Economic Co-oper^ 
ation met from December 16-19 in Paris and established commis- 
sions on energy, raw materials, develooment and finance. These 
four commissions, which may duplicate !e (Torts in UN bodies, are 
expected to meet at various tinies in 1976. 

\ ' . ■ - • . 

January 1976 (Jamaica) A meeting of the Interim Committee of 
the IMF will consider the questi6ns of the SDR link, the 
expansion of the IFC, greater voting power of the Third 
World countries, an IMF compensatory finance facility 
:'^nd a buffer stock facility. (See dhapter IV Finance and 
y\ Monetary Problems). 

(New York) The Governing Council ofv^'he UNDP will 
consider an experts report on ^onomic co-operation 
among dev(>loping countries. (See Cl^apter VIII Internal 
Development Strategies). * • 

February 1976 (Rome) A pledging conference for the Intern(a- 
tional Fund for Agricultural Development will be held. 
(See Chapter VII Foo(J and Marine Resources). 

February 11 to March 3 The Second Session of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Restructuring will meet in Ne>y,York. This, 
session will hear from the executive heads of the UN. 
agencies. An informal Working Group should be estab- 
, -lished by this time to meet inter-sessionally under the 
chairmanship of Ambassador Dadzie of- Ghana, chair- 
man of the Ad Hoc Ci)mmittee. (See Chapter IX Global 
Structures). 

March' (Geneva) The Second Meeting of the World Food Council 
will consider agricultural investment, trade and food 
aid. The IFAD should report to the WFC. (NGOs played 
an important role at-the World .Food Conference ,in 
Rome in November 1974. Many of them monitored the 

. ' first meeting 'of the World Food Council in Rome in 
.June 1975. A precedent is set for NGO participation in 
WFC meetings, including the presentation of state- 
ments, See Chapter VII Food and Marine Resources), 

March to May (New York) The Third Law of the Sea Conference 
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will take over where the Second Confere;ice left ciff. 
(NGOs are particularly interested in, thi$^ Confe/erice 
(voniMie legal, env?ronmental and food r^ource Joints 
-of view. See Chapter VII Food and Mar^^'Resourc^ps); 

-21 (Nairobi) UNCTAD IV convenes witK the folldwjng 
^/ points on its agenda: j 

1) commodities /' / I 

2) trade in manufactures j . r I 

3) money and finance / ' J 

4) transfer of technolo^jy 

5) co-operation among developing ^buntries j ^ 

6) special problems of the ieast d^eloped countries 

7) trade with Socialist countries Eastern Euro6e 
. 8) role of UNCTAD / f , 

(Mafiy NGOs at the international and national level/ 
consider UNCTAD IV the most comprehensive irid im- 
portant follcv rup point for implementation of ^e Spe- 
cial Session lecommendatiojte. NGO activity in/Nairobi 
' parallel to UJ4GTAD IV i^' being planned. See /chapter 
III Trade and Commodity Problems, Chapteir IV Fi- 
nance ond Monetary Problems, Chapter V Sfcience & 
Tech;i9]ov,y Cliapter Vl/lndustrialization, Chapter VIII 
Intenial Development Strategies). 7 

May 31-June 11 (V^,nccjv.:jr) k/bitat— UN Conference in Human 
Settlement;?. / - T . / ' 

(Many NGp activities are planned to run parallel ^the 
Habitat Conference. Called collectively the HABITAT 
Forum these will range from large "parUamenti(ry" ses- 
sions to actual physical exhibitions pf ap^rppriate 
human settlernent technologies. HABITAT/Fprum will 
begin May 27/1976 and continue througlv^urie 11. See 
Chapter 11 Human Values, Chapter VI Employment & 
Industrialization). y 

June Ml The Third Session of the Ad Hoc Gomniittee'on Re- 
, structuring will take place in New York. It will r^eive 
a report from UNCTAD IV. (See/Chapter IX Global 
Structures). / 

June 4-17^<6eneva) The World Employment Conference will meet 
with foUr agenda points: 
; 1) adjustment assistance . 

• 2) transnational corporations—their role in employ- 

ment creation 
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3) appropria^^! technology 
4/ internati<)nal migration 
iSe<? Choker VI Employment & InduHtriahzatior. ! 

Septembf>r iMd'nila) The Annual MiE?etings of the World 
Batik and ihe Int(/rnational Mohetnn* Fund wHl con- 
tiJiue to consider the issues discussed by the IMF In- 
'teritn Committee in January. 

September 21 (New York) The 31st General Assembly wilUonsider 
> 1) The' report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Rf-slructur- 
mg 

•2) report on UNIDO b<.H:oming a specialized agency ^See 
Chapter IX Global Structures. Chapter VI 
Employment & Industriali/^Uurn i 

Throuj^hmJt' the year 1:976 (Gentn-a) Multihjteral trade Negotia- 
tions (See Chapter; III Trade & Commodities t 
^ Various locations) International Commodity Agreement^: 
\ iSve Chapter III Trade & Commodities). 

(New York) Planning Committee for a UN Conference 
i on Science and Technology to be held in 197-8 or 1979 to 

consider: 

1) strengthening .science & technology in developtn^ 
countries; 

, 2) utilizing science and technology internationally and 
regionally; " . ' * 

3) providing co-operation to developing countries ti) use 
science and technology to solve socio-economic prob- 
lems (See Chapter V Science and Technology ). 
(Var iou55_J/)cations ) The UN Regional Economic Com* 
mj>«?lonh' will study the experts report on Economic Co- 

^x^oper^tioafi 'Among I>evelopingGountries, iSoe Chapter VIII 
y Internal Development Strategies). 

^'Tllarch 1977 (Buenos Airei) UN Water Conference (See Chapter VII 
Food and Marine Resources) : 

Autumn 1977 (probably Naiiv>bi' l*N C<>iiierence on Desertification 
fSee Chapter VII Fryrj ,,nd Marine Resources). 

1978 or 1979 (place to be determined) UN Conference on Science 
and Technology. (See Chapter V Science and Technology ). 
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ThiX RoI«? of NGOtr/ 

. ' /- ■ ■ / ■ ■ ' 

NG<->^< In f>/e ifjinxiuaiun tChnpti:'cJ>^'e ri^V^^^i ih^^<^ wvry mfMor 
UN confer^'Mcv or event m the puyt 1t>%\ w-jirvi ha^ .bir*^n accofm- 
panu'd by a ^;ignir!caf».t paraliji^NCO -jiclivuy <)bviou:-ly ih>^ 
follow. up 'ip. tfti' Si'venth •SpK:<:im Sity^^jmrr w.Ml rt^i^^rv ^^if^-t^ NGO 
i<ruU5w and. at appropnatf: Inrit p:uu?!vJ or jiiipjx:irtne i?ctton 
k cU'iir that >fGO^ v.ilt in* vt^ihti.* ami Jc5jvt> rit ^p^ajaj «..Vf>fi'>. ' 
such aii the Third La vv of the Stf;;i Conffrencc. L'N( TAD IV. 
Hiibuat. and the World Krnpbynu'ni Conft-rntsce. all dunni^ \97r,^ 
BcJi an nppr»/cuition of thr ^vlvoje v^p^ctrutn (.>!lcrA.«Ap a<i>vK;v<», 
from the U'chn;c;ji diw:U'->r>t^;KS sji ihe iMF CraQhiiMei/ to the f«"g'a- 
lar.^'S^iHJus of i'NDP .indi KvOS(>C; <^Vu :!ij<h!i'^"^\«>^i -^ptHsal 

In ihe Ci>?Tunt:[ years> NGO.s vr/;>!v<ii {h<? jf^iucn uf u/tfrrvi- 
Uimnj diwUtpmtnt face an vn'{ir<4y dtnt^^nl ^Murtlion B^»fori^ thf 

. franu»\vork or an accopU'd world economic .^-struuvrv Tht) roU- ^if. 
outHuU- jt:fcups. whHher f^ovfrnn',enta! or pfjvaie. '^a-^ ntpil' <if^ 
veioptJvJ nation^ U) f>rovid*.» k'^^* (o.rioMH' nations thai t^xlra mar- 

veiapjifont prw:<;*s>: jo motjon . lhiia;tj}it ihiki dcv^»iripnK*nt m 
thi' Third World wouid. <^rUfr under i^^i^y , .arr*/ci v»>ry sub:it^>niia 
-the ♦Aiiv uf in Lb<-* dev(ri;jp<>d WHrH*!**!:^ 

\\V now sei-' Vr^^^ thosjs* idrnf? arc no loni^^t^r valid. oar 

cp/aK"^. OA nvw' cenu^rs uf *?^c<inomic p^i^tr rA the Third World 

i^tJ^niioi cltiinjs'ej^ m the way of life oi ci'^nvm m aU H^xieUt^^- 
devfdop^ dOr d<HfcIopuijc:- /v re likely taHt' plt^ce How th»:y t^ke 
place is^tht* criticaf qtiestam. They can corn^ >3lM.tut4hroufih ^jlriif- 
lured and nt-gottnavj cornprt>Tni.sif vyhkh ntU^uipt^ to cu-shjon pain- 
txtl chiiwgiffi and distribute imtv fairly ^pcsir^ benefit*;. Sin thiJt 
case till Hides couid fM?neru flb^fohH.eiy though v^tuC naUijiis miighl 
rrvake. and dearly iihoutd n)Bki>. grvaK^r |^fair>r» relative to dther> 

The rdie of NG.O« in helping the wqrld communUy mvfi ihi*^ 
chalJi>n^'e rs, we haw num by ihe.\r fictfop <iround the Spei;ia^ 
SeR^ionrthre^^tVdd. ' . ^ ■ _ 

'i he ilif>?t is to morn'or developnjenl^ and iv contribuie to the 
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„,,.an^ of research, i^tudies. and consulta^ 
. uon^. NGU<; oJti n brific n human or social persp<?clive U) what is 
nthf -wise .1 striclJ> iconomic approach, usuallv further disturbed 
n.|rrow'df'nna»ons -l^natu >n:^S interest Many NGOs are tradi* 
xu^v^x^ Kim^j^^^x^vx the e:!. .: of economic decisJdns on people 
^:(>vt>rnmi>nis. rht. pour and under privileged with 
tlH» 1x4*. wumen. v/ith the hurnanization of institutions. These 
.wJ .^tht r relat* (j concerns, should continue to be raised bv the 
Mri) community *^ 

. Tfif >.>cond role for many NGOs is to clarify issues and repre- 
••^'v.x },i;t,hc interest constituennes for'decision-makers both at the 
lunnnai and imernattona! levels. On many of the. issues of the 
^pro<-i M s^iion-^^radf?. finance, science and Lt^chnologv. indus- 
tri.>;;.:.v.:(»rv t<>nd. to^opeKition betwei^n developin:: countries, and 
le Mrvuuinni,--^~NGOs have an important conuihution to make 
p:^^In.uI;ir!v.:^inct^ as we have suggestx^d. little reform' is possible 
^vj-nuvzi the nia>s sup?M»rt which a concerned NGO community can 
ru ip n^.h>h/.' On some other aspects which transcend afl the 
>r' S ssjun ^^sues. asp»jcls such as aid ievels. the role of mul- 
!-;a?jr=[Vi) v-urporat;ons. or human values, NGOs have already 
s?Lr;vn ^har tht-.- posses.^ or can develop a special expertise coupled 
'^^^r;^. a aestrc and an ability to exert influence. Sometimes this is 
fJ vi.- h\ sus^^;esting new approaches or solutions. More often it is 
dv?K' >ir!^p!v by ^howm^ to pf^iicy makers that a proportion of in- 
N/rt sttfi jvopjf supjKJrl ahernate approaches. 

W). ihird rcie for NGOs ij; t;fer>form and to educate their own 



ma 
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:>.:ria nnes and i^^e pur>hc at large. It is perhaps significant 
Wv Kesulutfon of the Special Session dofes not mention the 



pobhc education or information, either in the developing 
thf devei-)pt>d countries Almost by implication, this enor^ 
^ iask 1:. lefl u> the NGOs The concepts of the New International 
...^-'vnr>rn£c Order need to be explained as a framework for understand- 
ing: the dt^taiied i^^ue^ of the Seventh Special Session. 

fhf S-^^venih Specia! i>^'Ksion may not have been a turning 
in itM^lf as rv^uch as u was an event which happened to coin- 
<.ior wsin a ready-made Uirnnu^ poiritT^^gnified bv a radicallv 
<.Man^Ld reahzation of world economic relations. To call the Spe- 
uai M ssioP a "sijrce.s^ mean simply that the newly-grooped^ 
vie.iinmtc tora-s c4 the world agreed to continue to dialogue with" 
i-ach otner. not i h;it tht ■ihornipst pmnts of difference were in any 
^^av rr >aived For NGOs to interpret these changed world 
< ' v.nomj.c rcLut;>rts and i<> help fc^ster the continuing dialogue they 
r< q;j^r'.- an arut- appreciation of the significance of this turning 
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Politically, the Special Session was a revelation. The political 
unity of the Group of 77 wai/striking throughout the two weeks of 
n^gotations. While there undoubtedly vyere great differences be- 
tween the positions of the developing countries (particularly be- 
twe^^n the oil-rich and the resource-pcor) t)ieir spokesmen v»ere 
ablt If) ta5k for all of them, over'cne hundred countries, with a 
str '.ig ;r.':d consistent voice: The European Economic Community 
also M : of age a negotiating group, proving that it had done 
its h:' ' vork well and was prepared to speak through one voice, 
that 0. .ie representative of Italy. The Sociaiist countries of East- 
,ern Europe, along with China, realizing that they together repre-^ 
sent only 5*^;' of the world's trade with developing. countries, 
played a quieter role and were content, whenever appropriate, to 
support the ideological and phi losophietd stand of the Group of 77. 
And finally, the United States asserted aN«a4ership role in world 
ec imic relations, willing to modify ks earlier positions, as Dr. 
Kissingers opening speech indicated, on several important points 
while remaining determined to hold the line on what it regarded 
as fundamental principles. In short, with the exception of the 
Socialist countries, which adopted a more passive posture, all, 
groups approached the Special Session with a determination to 
pursue compromise on issues where compromise was possible and 
to defer for another day discission on issues where. compromise 
was not possible. If further progress is, to be made it will be essen- 
rial to protect this spirit of pragmatism combined with principle. 

Economjcally, the Special Session highlighted the new world - 
situation. The developing countries are growing but not evenly 
and not fast enough. Economic disparity between developing 
countries and within them is alarming. The OPEC countries are 
oil-rich now but face -the real constraint of uncertain future in- 
come fr*om their non-renewable resources. The OECD countries 
are suffering from an unprecedented inflation-recession dilemma, 
high unemployment, and an uncertain supply of e^erg>'. Overall, 
It is clear as was stated in an NGO paper for the Special Session* 
by the UN.VUSA: 

"how little most nations — whether developed or ' 

der eloping- , . .(are) in command of their own economic 
destinies . . . the trrv' fluidity of the present moment in 
international economic affairs offers exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the new participants at the bargaining table to 
influence the outcome. No country invoiced is a free 
agent: but the conjunction of forci^r now at work may 
""^ well have made 1975 an auspicious year .for broad col- 
laboration towards lasting solutions from which all can 
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bejiefit. If this proves to be the case, the General Asserri- 
bly and other plenary UN conferences , . . could again 
prove their ivort^h in the necessary work of harmonizing 
the needs and hopes of North and South " 

•NGOs concerned with this broad theme of international de- / 
velomnent, clearly the most important problem ever to confront/ 
manlond, face an enoriTious challenge. By means of monitoring; 
educating and influencing, they must transmit the complex issues 
of development to their broad constituencies and» through "^their 
constituencies, to policy-makers, in order to assist the still fragile 
momentum of dialogue, negotiation and consensus. Without a 
change of attitude of peoples, brought about by the. realization of 
the new poHtical and economic situation of the world, the doors 
opened by the Special Session could easily slam shut again. It is 
in the light of this danger that NGOs and governments must 
begin their new task. 
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APPENDIX (i) 

! 

Calendar of Events * 

i^s mentioned in the preface, it was necessary in this report to recognire 
some of. the contributions made at the NGO Forum in order to group all pre- 
sentations on the same subject within the same chapter For the record, the 
actual programme of the NGO Forum, September 1-12. 1975 is reproduced 
here. 

1 September 

Morning Briefing: How an Assembly Works, and Issues before the Assem^ 
bly Philippe de Seynes, Senior Special" Fellow. UNITAR • 

Afternoon Forum: Trade and Commodity Problems Guy Erb. Senior Fel- 
low. Overseas Development Council, Washington. (Chairman). Bernard 
Chi'dzero. Director^ ^)i vision of Commodities, UNCTAD, Geneva. Edward 
Fried, Senior Fellov^,\J9rookings Institution, Washington. Adolfo Comba. Di- 
rector, Delegation of the Commission of the European Cornmunities, New 
-York Office^ ^orberto Gonzalez, CJiief, International Trade and Development 
Division, E!&nomic Commission for Latin America, Santiago 

2 September / ^ 

MorninSC^Priefing: Bac*^ro»n</ of the -Assem6/y-, Developments in the UN 
including Ihe International Development Strategy, New Economic Order, 
Rights and Duties of Sutes. Lima Declaration. Muchkund Dubey. Principal 
Offices-, Programme Policy Division, United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme 

Afternoon Forum: Employment and Industrialization Hans Singer, Insti- . 
tute of Development Studies. University of Susseic, (Chairman). Appiah 
Pathmar^ah, Special AssisUnt, ILO. Geneva. Nadia Youssef. Assoqate Pro- 
fessor, University of Southern California. Donald Guertin. Senior Planning 
Advisor. Exxon Corporation, New York. Esteban Torres, AssisUnt Director 
International Affairs Department, United Auto Workers. Washington, Jose 
Antonia Garcia-Belaunde. First Secretary, Permanent Mission of Peru to 
the United Nations. 

5 September / , 

Morning Briefing: Development Cooperation as Seen by Industrialized 
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Otuntnes Sidney Weintraub, Senior Advisor to the US Delegation, Assistant 
Administrator. United States Agency for International Development, Arie 
Van Der Hek. Advisor to ''-e Netherlands I>eiegation 1 • 

Afternoon Forum: Inte.i^al Dei'etopment StrcUe^teP\\Tnha$sadi?T Paul Bo- 
mani. Ambassador of Tanzania to the U^utcu SUwf (Chairman). Ismael 
Sabri Abdallah, National Institute of Planning. <^iro, Egypt, Leo Orleans, 
China Specialist. Library of Congress, Washington. D.C.. Enrique Iglesias, 
ExecutrV'e Secretary. Economic Commission for Latin An:ieHca, Santiago; ' 
I'^'awzy Mansour, African Institute for Development and, planning. Dakar, 
Inga Thorsson, Under-Secrelar>' for Foreign Affnirs, Sweden i 

4 Svptcrriher ^ 

Morning Briefing:, r^t'sfrm-r^^rm^ of (he U\ System Uner Kirdisr, Senior 
Inter-Agency Affairs Officer 

.Afternoon Forum: Human Vali^ew in Iht Economic Order Pet»?r Henriol. 
Center of Concern.; Washington, Chairman), Isaac Asimov, Writer, Author 
• of Earth: Our Cnm ded Spareshtp, New York, Julia Henderson. Secretary^' 
General. IPPF. London. Mo^wtar Lubis, Indonesian Publisher, Joumal'Ft andPV . 
Novelist. Appiah pathmartuah. Special Assistant. ILO. Geneva. Georg Picht. ^ 
Forshuagsstatto der Evangelischen Studiengemeinschaft, Heidelberg. West 
Germany 



5 St'pti'nibcr 

Morning Briel'ing: Det clopmeht Cooperation as Sean by the Developing 
Countries H. E "Donald Mills, Ambassador of Jamaica ta-thc United Nations 

Aft^rnocin Forum ShaQtng the iruture Mihfulo Mesarovjc, Co-Author of 
"Manliind rtl Ju? Turning Point," Second Report to the Clyb'of Rome, 
(Chairman^. Haiiun Clev^and, Directo r of Program, "Human Requirements^ 
Supply i/evel.s, and Outc»' Bound: A Framework for Thinking About the 
Pli-neiary Barjain." Asptm Institute, Richard Gardner, Professor of Law, 
ColT.'Tnbia Univ r^ity. Sa'sJ Mjendlovitz. W'orld Order Models Project. Marc 
Nerfin. .Projecf Dirt»ctor. Dag Hammarskjold Report "What Now," Inga 
Thorsson. Under-Serretao' fb> Foreign Affairs. Sweden * ^ 

s 

ci September 

Morning Briefing: Issues Before the Assembly. Trade and Development. 
C^m'.^ni Ccrea. Secretary -General. United Nations Conference on Trade and 
lie V el op .merit. Geneva • . \ 

Aft/: moon Forum: Food and Natural Resources Eduin Martin, Consulta- 
tive G» on Food Production and Investment in Developing Countries, 
'tVorlH Bank, Washington, (Chairman), Sartaj Aziz, Deputy Executive Direc- 
tor. World Food Council Secretariat, Rome. Elisabeth Mann Borgese, Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions. Santa Barbara, California, Lester 
Brown. WorldWatch Institute, Washington 

9 September 

Morning Briefing: Issues Before the Assembly, Science and Technology 
Klaus-Heinrich Standke. Director, Office of Science and Technology, UN ^ 
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Afternoon Forum: Science an^ Technology Alexander King; InternacU^^?'al 
Federation of Institutes for Advanced Studv, Parj^, (Chairman). Aiok K. 
Chakraborti, Assistant Professor of Marketii(s. DepauK University/ Chicago, 
Co-Author oT Research Priorities on Technology Transfer to Developijig^ 
Countries, Nazli Choucri, Department af Political Science, MIT Marcello 
AlDnso, Acting Director, Department of Science and Technology, OAS, Lord 
/ Ritchie-Cafder, Senior Fellow, Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
• tiohs, Mark. Thompson, Former Assistant to the Director of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Applied Systems Analysis; Assistant" ProfesBor;. Harvard 
School of Ppblic Health ^ " ' , 

W September V ^ \ 

Morning Hriefing: Issues Before the Atsembl \ International Financial 
Pno6/emi* Jan-Maarten Zegers, Special Rjppresentaave ,to the United Nations 
International Monetary Fund 

Afternoon Forum: Finance and \f^netary*Prvblent^ Irving Friedman^ 
Senior Vice President, First .National City Brnk, NeWs York, (Chairman):;' 
Julian Grenfell, Special Representative for UN.Organizaticmfii World Baql^, 
L G, Patel. Deputy Administrator, U>IDP. Augusto jRamirez-Oirampo, Deputy 
Director for Colombia to the Inter-American*Development B^nk, A. Charles 
Woodward, Assistant Director, Central European Divisioa, International 
Monetan^und _ j ' . 

■ ■■ ■ . 

11 September % • ^ * 
Morning Briefing: Progress at the Special Sessron Philippe de Seynes, 

Senior SpeciaLFellow, UNITAR 

Afternoon Forum: Global Structures for Social and Economic Cooperation* 
Ambassador Neville Kanakaratne, Sri Lanka Ambassador to the US, 
(Chairman). James Grant. President, Overseas Development Council, 
Tlichard Gardner', Columbia Law School. Al Noor-Kassum, Minister of Fi- 
nance and Mission to East Africa Cominunit>': Chairman, The Group of Ex- 
perts on the Structure of the UN System: Ambassador Johan Kaufmann, 
Mission of the Netherlands to the UN; Ambassador Donald Mills, Mission of 
Jamaica to the UN 

12 September ^ , ' ' 

V * Morning Briefmg: What Next? Future Economic Diss ^Js::»on .jVithin the UN 
^S^s/cm Ambassador Barbara White (United States/. v^bassador Ivor 

R:i*ard (United Kingdom), Ambassador Freydoun Hoveyda (Iran), Minister 

V. Cherednik (USSR) - • 
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3362 (S-VII). . Devetopipent and intemationeO. Vconoaic cooperation 



Trt€> General Ass e mbly 

DeAenained to eliainate injustice and inequality vhich afnict'vast sect'ioas 
of hun^antly arrti -to a-celerate the dvevelopoent of developing countries , 

DeclaraUon and the" Progranae of Action on the Eatablishaent of 
a Kev InteVnational Economic Order, !/• as well as tlie Charter of Economic Righta 
and Duties \of States, 2/ vhich lay . down the fo\iniations of. the new xnteroaiionaa 
econoric -orcler ■ • . 

ReaffircVnr: the fun dace ntal purposes of the above -mefetioned document a and the 
ri Rht sandduties- <if all States to seek *and participate in the* aoluticoa of the 
problecs affli^inp the world, in particular the iaprffative need of ri(3;re88lng the 
economic imbalance between develpped and developing countries. 



Recallinr fu^h( 



"^^gr the. International Developnent Strttagy for the Second Uhited: 



riations DevelopiDent\Decade,v3/-which should'be reviewed in the U^ht of the 
Propranse of Action on the "fcstabiishment of a Hev Inte>national Economic Order* and 
(ietennined to inplecent ^jj-he targets and^policy iceasiares contained in the 
International Develop^jsrrt Strategy, ^ , ^ 



dec is 



ConsoQus, that the accelerated /developnent of developing countries would be a 
;ive ele^^t for the proDOtion' -o* T«Drld peace and security. 



\ U General Assembly resolutions 32Q1 (S-Vl) end 3202 (S-Vl), 
^ 2/ <'r«:iexal Assembly resolution 328l (XXIX), 

- 3/ General Asserbly resolution 2626'. (XKV). ^ 
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Recoffii^iDR that greater co-operation among States in the fields of trade, 
industry, science and technology as veil as in other Ifields of economic activities, 
based on the principles of the Declaration and the ProgrQame of Action on the 
Establishaent of a New Intematic^t^d Econonic Order and of the Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties" oh States, would also contribute to strengthening peace ^d 
security in the world, ^ 

Believing that the over-all objective of the new intemat\i>nal economic oi-der 
is to increase the capacity of developing countries, individually and collectively, 
to pursue their development, . 

Decides , to bhis'end and in the' context of ttfe foregoing, to set in notion the 
following me/Jures as the basis and framework for- the work of the competent bodiefi 
and organizfttioRi of the. United Nations system: / 

\ ! . 

\ I 

I. \ INTERNATIdNAL TRADE . 

1, Concerted efforts should, be made in favour of the develbpinp: countries 
towards expanding and diversi fyiir. their trade, improving and diversifyi»ng 
their productive capacity, impix>vinR: tneir productivity and increasing their 

' export earnings, with a view to^^ counteracting the adverse effects of 
inflation - thereby sustaining real ipcomes - and with a view to- improving 
the terms of trade of the dtJvelopinc; countries and in order to elicinate the 
economic imbalance between develi^ped ^d developing countries- 

2. Concerted action should be tVken to accelerate the growth and^ 



diversification of the export trade oif developiiig countries in manufactures 
and semi-manufactures and in proceiesed and serii -processed products in crder 
to increase their sha^ in world industrial output and world trade within 
the framework of an expanding vorld\ economy . 

\l 

3- An important of the fourth oession of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development, in addit'dn to work in progress elsewhere, should 
be to reach decisions on the iaprovement of market structures in the field, 
fof raw materials and comnsodities of export interest to the developing 
countries, including decisions with respect to' an integrated programme and 
the applicability of elements thereof. In this connexion, taking in'to account- 
the distinctive features of Individual . raw materials and commodities, the 
decisions should bear on the following': • 

(a) Ap^rropriate international stockinr and other forms of market 
arrangemenj^s for securing stable, remunerative and equitable prices for 
commodities of export interest to developing countries and promoting 
equilibrium between supply and demand, incli>d\ng, where possible, long-term 
multilateral commitments; 

(b) Adequate international financinp facilities for ^uch stocking and 
market arranReoents ; - ^ ^ • 
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(c) Where possible, procotion of loriR-tern and Bediunj-term contracts;' . 

(d; Substantially inprove facilities for conpei.satory financina of 

racilities Note has been taken of the various proposals repardinR a 
. conprehensiv= sche« for the stabilization of ex^orreamingnr Sfvelooin. 
countries and for a Development Security Facility aS veil af specific «^Sres 
for the benefit of the developing countries most in need; "asures 

(e) ProuotSion of processing; Of rav materials in prodpcii.g developing 
dS^e" Tll'^lTsr" °^ ^^-^^ ^^«s. p^rticil'a^Jy^ to 

;n . ^^^^".^ opportunities to inprove the share of developing countries 

in transport, marketing ar^djistribution of their primary conn^dities Z to 
encoura^ erasures of vorlVSigni ficance for the evolution o^he ° 

r'' capacity of developing countries froa the 

production or primary conraodities to processing, transport knd narketihr and 
to the pro^ctxon of finished manufactured goods. theirtransportT ' 
distnbuficVand exchange, including advanced financial and exchajlpe 
in.titi.tio»t for the remunerative ranaRenient of trade transactions ; 

D;vclo!;^fr'T"'iT'^""'^ °^ ""'^^^ conference on Trade and 

Development should present a report to the Conference at its fourth session 
cou^tri-"''^ . '"'^^^rated pro.rai^e on the imports of devel^pinr . 
countr es vhich are- net importers of ra« materials and commodities- including 
n:':"^:^."'"^""'^ -medial Llsur^fthat' 

5. A nurier of options are open to. the international comnunity to Deserve. " 
the rurchasin^ .power of developing countri^. These need to be fu^th^^ stulied 
on tZI /Z""'.'- Secretarj-Cenerai of the United .Rations Conference 

ZZl t- J*«1°P"«"^ continue to study direct and indirect 

indexation scher:es and other options with a view to making c-crete proposals 
. tefore the Conference at its fourth session. ""axing c-...crete proposals 

Lv-il!.'! ^VT^T'^""'^ "nited^Nations Conference on Trade and 

^Hes'^ raw P^'""^'' P^li=i"a^ study on the proportion between 

th^rfn 1 - oa'^erials and jonfflodities exported by developing countries and- 
if no sibir,"^: particularly in developed countries^ and subLt^t. 

If possible, to the ConTirence at its fourth session. , " 

7. Developed countries should Aaiy implement agreed provisions on the 
principle of standstill as regardf imports from dfvelopi^ countries ^d any 
departure should be subjected to iuch measures as consSltationVl^d 

S^^d'^uir-ran" J^cLSe's""^""'^""- --■"^-"-i^^ i-en-ationally 
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6. Developed count ries^.j4iould taXe effective steps within the franework of 
__jn4tilaterfti tracienegotiations for the reduction or removal, where feasible and 
appiToprlsr*V^cr'non--tariff barriers affecting the products of export interest to 
developing countries on a differential and more favourable basis for developing 
countries. The Generalized Scheme of Preferences should not terminate at the 
end of the period of ten years originally envisaged and should be continuously 
improved through wider coverage, deeper cuts and other measiares, bearing in mind - 
the interests of those developing countries which enjoy special advantages and the 
need for finding ways and means for protecting their interests. 

9. Countervailing duties should be apjalied only in conformity with 
i internationally agreed obligations. Developed countries should exercise maximum 
restraint within the framework of international obligations in the imposition of 
countervailing duties cn the imports of products from developing countries. The 
multilateral trade negotiations under vay should take' fully .into account the 
particular interests^ of developing countries with a view to providing them 
y^differential and more favoura^e treatment in appropriate cases. 

• 10. Restcictive business practices adversely affecting international trade, 

particularly that of developing countries, should be eliminated and efforts should 
be made at the national and international levels with the objective of negotiating ' 
a set- of equitable principles and r\aies. , 

11. Special measures should be undertaken by developed countries &nd developing 
countries in a position to do so to asitist in thf structural transformation of 
the economy of the least developed, land-locked and island developing countries. 

12. Emergency measures as "spelled out in scct;Lon X of General Assembly resolution 
3202 (S Vl) should be \mdertaken on a temporary basis to meet t.ie specific 

^" problems of the most seriously affected countries as defined in Assembly 

resolutions 3201 (S-Vl) and 3202 (S-Vl) of 1 May 197U, without any detriment to 
the interests of the developing countries as a whole. 

13. Further expansion of trade between the socialist countries of Eastern Europe 
and the developing countries should be intensified as is provided for in 
resolutions 15 (II) of 25 March 1968 U/ and 53 (ill) of 19 May 1972 ^/ of the . 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Development. Additional measures and 
appropriate orientation to achieve this end are necessary. 



k/ Proceedings of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development , 
Second Session , vol. I arid Corr.l and 3 and Add.l and 2, Report and Annexes 
(United Nations publication. Sales No.: E.68.n.D.lU), p. 32. . ^ 

^/ See Proceedings' the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development , 
Third Session , voX^ I, Report and Annexes (United Nations publication. Sales No.: 
E.73.II.D.1*), anne^ I. A. , , 
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II. TRANSFER OF REAL RESOURCES FOR FINANCING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES AND INTERNATIONAL MONETARY REFORTfe t 

1. Conceaoional financial resources to developing countries need to be inc/eased 
substantially, their terms and conditions ameliorated and their flow made 
predictable, continuous and increasingly assured so as \.o facilitate the 
inpleioentation by developing countries of long- term programiDes for economic and 
social development. Financial assistance should, as ar general rule, be untied. 

.2. Developed countries confirm their continued coimitment in respect of th^ 
target* relating to the transfer.of -reaoUTC€8> in particular^ the official 
development assistance target of 0.7 per cent oT gross national "prbductv-as^ji^jreed 
in the International Development Strategy for the Second United Nations De ^'^lopirent 
Decade, and adopt as their comnon aim an effective increase in official 
development assistance vith a view to achieving these targets by the end of the 
decade. Developed countries which have not yet made a conaitment in respect of 
these targets undertake t-o make their best effort^ to reach these targets in the 
remaining part of this decade. ; . 

3. The establishment of a link betveen the special dravinp; rights and developm^h^^ 
assistance should form part of the consideration by the International I^onetary 
Fund of the creation of nev special dravine rigSts as and when they are created 
according to the needs of international liquidi.t.y. Agreement sbould be reached at 
an early date on the establi shaent of a trust ^und, to be financed partly througn ' 
the International Monetary Fund gold sales aiid' partly throu^^n' voluntary ,1 
contributions and to be governed by an appi*opriate body, for the bene/it of 
developiag countries. Consideration of otherneans oftransfer of real resources 
Vbich are predictable, assured and cojitinuous/ should be expedited in appropriate 
bodies. / 

"ii. Developed countries and international o^rganizations should enhance the real 
value and. volume of assistance to develop! nj^ countries and ensure that the 
developing countries obtain the largest possible share in th& procurement of 
equipner.c, consultants and consultancy ser^irres. Such assistance should be on 
softer termp and, as a general rule, untie^. • ■ . " 

'p. !'• order to enlfirge the pool of resov^ces available for financing .^velopment , 
thrre IS ati Jirgenl need to^ increase substantially the capital of the World Bank 
Group, ar.d in ptirticiiiar the resources ofj tne International Development 
Association;, to enab.e it to make additional capital available to the poorest 
countries on highly concessional terms. / 

6. The resources of the development i:>st itutions of the Onited Nations uycten, 
in particolor the United Nations Development ProgroEsae, should also te increased. 
The funds at the disporial of the regional development banks should re au^ented. 
These increases should be vithout^prejudice to bilateral ^developin*- l assistance 
riovB . 

li To the extent desirable , the World Eonk Croup is inv.^(?d rr consider nev ways 
"Of supplementing its financing with private aonageoent, skills, technology and 
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capital and also nev approaches to increase financing of -development in deVeloptrt^ 
countries, i in accordance with their national plans and priorities. 

8. The burdeh of debt on developing countries is increasing to ey^point where the 
"import capacity as veil as» reserve^' have come under serious strain. At its fourth 
nession the United Nations Conference on Trade and Developnier^t shall' consider the' 
need (or» - and tlie possibility of, convening as soon as possible a conference of 
najor donor, creditor and de.btor countries to devise ways and ireans to ciLigate 
this burden, taking into account the development needs of developing countries, with 
special attention to the plight of the roost seriously affected countries as defined 
in General Assembly resolutions 3201 {S-Vl) and 320?,(S-Vl), 

9. Developing countries should be granted increased access on favourable terms to 
the capital markets of developed countries. To this end, the Joirvt Development 
Committee of the Intcmationol^Tlonetary Fund and th* Tnternatior.&l Bank for 

•Reconstruction anu Development should progress as rapidl> as-'possibl? in its work. 
Appropriate United Nations bodies and other related intergovernmental- or.tT^ies - 
should be invited to examine ways and means of increasing the fl<5w of public and 
private resources to developing countries, including proposals made at the current 
sessipn'to provide investment in private and public enterprises in the dcvelo^^ing 
coyintries. Consideration should' be given to the examination of an international 
investment trust and to the expansion of the Internatixanal Finance Corpc>ration 
capital without prejudice to the increase in resources of other intergovernmental 

.financial ojid development institutions and bilateral assistance flows. 

10. Developed and developing countries should further co-operate thr-Ough investment 
of financial resources and Supply of technology and equipment to developing 
countries by developed countries and by developing countries in a position to., do so. 

11. Developed countries* and developing countries in a vonitior. to dc so^ are 
urged X.^ make adequate contributions to the United '.'ationn Gpt*cial FunU wit.h vl 
view to an early inf>,lementat ion of a programme of lending* preft ralJy in 197*^> 

12. Developed countries shotild improve tt*rms and conditions of thrir acsistanct* 
so as to include a preponderant grant element for the least developed, land-lock<'*d 
and island developing countries. 



13. In providing additional resources for- assisting the most seriously afffCtf * 
countries in helping them to meet their serious balance-of-payments deficit5=, a^J 
developed countries, and developing" countries in a position to do so, and 
international' organizations such as the "International Bank for Reconstruction esxci 
Devel6j»ient and the International Monetary Fund, should underta^kt* spocifi': Vie'J-"^ re? 
in their favour, including those provided in General -*.i-i.:^bly r,^i-,olutiori3 
3201 (S-Vl) and 3202 (S-Vl). ' , 

lU. Special attention should be given by the international community to the 
phenomena of natural disasters which frequently afflict many parts of the world, 
Vith far-reaching devastating economic, social and structujral consequences. 
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at ils-.ahirtivtr; st'csior., in ccn^ ; de-fir. r ifiis :rotl*r., sr.'-.iiic: -»->>i:inc ttr.i adopt 
appropriate affasures, 

IVr Thi.' role of naticr.ai re.-^crvc curr»:n'?i»r5 :?ho'il(i r*-duc^^ trn^j -•special " 
Ur&ving' rifhts sr.oulci becpse T.^♦? ctrntrai r^zerv^ ?mrr\ cf the :r;tern^'.ionai 
aor.etar>' systec in order tc /rovide for ^reatT ivutAmat i^/T^l control ov-rr tt.*T 
creation ard »."iuitafcle -Jistritutior. of liiuLdiny a-.i :n dfder to llisit ^»^entiiii 
/losses as 9 cor.cpqucnc^ cf vxchar.c? rat** fl Jet uat . Armrrfr;cr;t;s for "^Oli j ■ " 
:ih0'-acl ^'■ ccnsister.t vi*:t^ t».e arre*^"-: cfcJcctivM gf r«rducir.f: t^,^ role of ;roia in the. 
systes .• i VI th ^^quitaMt^ i jstr^but • or, cf r.ev international ^ii iui-iity and AJiould 
in particular takr' ;nto ccn:i idvrrit icr t:-.v r■.r•^'J:J of VfIof.:rf: cou;itri»-'S for 
incr^racei liquidity, ' • 

l^j. Tri»r j.roceif. of deci 3 lon-iiay.ir.f? oul'i tr fair a.nd r- ;T.i.ivo c^•i:.^l•r■ •s^J'i 
5^.culd be =:c:it 5;^ciaily rrspcr.rivc to tht t-ctre'racf: of r.^a ••cor.at::^ mfiuence ■ } 
on the 7-art of d'?vclopir>v: cour.trivs. 7ne : artici^at ion of '>:v-Zo;ir,ff cour.tries in 
th? i^ci si on-taking procecrv ir, the cc^:;.t'tr.'nt orff/uii of Sr.tir motional finar.c*' And 
O':v»-iopr'vnt institutions shotdd te: adc';uatply inc^-asrd sadr norr cffvctiv^ 
vitr. out »j«vers»>ly aff-ctir.e the tread recKraphic r-pro5.»yntr.t icr of atv^-lopir.? 
cou". t r iK-ii ciz'i. . - (ic c o rd on ce v ; r r; i h c x : s f; n^: ,'iri i vol V, r.;* r • .:: . 

IT. :.;v ccc;rcnsator>' f-iriaric;nr fnc;l;ty r.cv f^vml^hl-r t^^.rw^i^r. *.-v I-.tt:rr.jit lonal ^ -^-^ 
::cr.^tary rur/J should tv ^xpar.ded and libtr/il iz»'d. In t^i5 ccnrvt x jun , ••.'»rly 
cor.- 1 dt rat : on should bf ci^t^ ty tj-..? rur.i an J otr.cr ^ii^^^^- '"^"^t^- 'Jnit-jri ::;i».iiv;c 
V.odic.'*to varicuc ;-ro:.osal5 r:adf nt the currt-n^^ *? r. ; c r. - ;ncljd;r,r 
-xaair.at ion of a r.ir^ dvv-lopctT.t stcuri^y facility - vr;ich .vouid ail iCitjr '-xroM 
varr.i!;. r- rhcrtfalls of d-r vt lop ; nif- ccurtr: t-c , v:th 5p*-c i at' rc^-sJ-d to t^,'^; ocfTSt 
co'ir.tri-.-i » and thuc proviJ..- rrt-att-r ajr.istoncc to th-,-ir coctir;u-d t'CtJr^?iic ' ■ 
dr.'vclop=vr.t . . l?.rlj cor,'^d-:7-!itior. culd aino t-- (::v?:r, ,^y Ih- Irt^ rr.«t;cr,ai 
.forotarj' Tun J to prc^crnl:; --o ox-mt] ari lit'-rali^p iXz eovrrnr*- ^-f current 
t rail -i art ior.s ':o iriclujt rarr^fict, ur'*c nnd ri'-.-rvx Cf , to i^n^ ur** that w,r't>-v»rr 
po3r:itJ^, co&rt-n:iat icn for vxrcrt short fill;; .teirf-3 piacr at the ^a:^ r ^c«^ thVy 
occur, to tako ;nto accjur.t. 1* t.. rc::rinr t^-:* .-;uant*-js of C'jr; « '.c at ic^n , rov-.ffVnVc 
;n ;njcrt pricee and to l-.r/^. - i-.:- rcrayrTyT.t period. 

Id. jrv-finr ur^der th>- taffLr fir.f.rcLr.- fac:l;ty of tN- Tr.t frr.nt rr:nai 

y-tonvt-iry T'ond should t-*- liccOr.Vd trt-atr-f-rt vith rvr.pfC*v, to flcatir.f- alon»',i:idc the* 
■ rcri d -tT^rh = ;■ ■ s 1 1 a'r T 6 ^ 1 7 ! ;i t " <x\ i «: r th c c b] \r. r. a t o r y f i r. a r. e i r. r fts r ; : ; ty aij » t ^ " 
Fund should' >fxpf^dit£■ :t.^ 6t:idy of ir.-.- pes-..'; t ili ty of fi-. arcr-dn-rrt of f :c *Art xclfS - 
Of Ajrreecer.t» tc be presont«-d to the Inttrir. Co=i2ittt>c» if p<:-j-itli' :t% next • 
set-tir.^:. that would rf rri;.t th<r Fund to ^T&^fi iv iirti ist ancv :ti r'-ct ly t>L? ;rjt..jrn«t ional 
buffvr stocKs of rnsan.' prcducts. 



1. Dt?veloped ar.d d^velo*:inv: cS:;r.ir:^'S chcuid co-op-rrate ;r th«r tabl ir.rrert , ' 
strengtheninf and de%r*lopi=w?nt cf tr.",- nci»T.tific and tochr.clof 1 col mfr^^'-.tructure 
of dt.'Vt*lopin^* cou.'^tries. r>»vclofrd rour tr; «. rr.oul i -ilsc "i.-r* ' rC'pr: 'it" 



> b«ik*,-/in crtl^r to Mkv «if4u»feU «• ^i^ttr flc^ 'S^x^JopiR^?, <owiiri<Mi of 
^ l»ciltw«t4cnAl. WT«6«i^6«jt» vltfclft »rvr iJr.iXt-^ S^tJCM* f/n^-js ^i^-G;Ue t?*«tic»c ^ 

' rre»:tioR of iiuit^ia* iaif;^frn:fi;#- i:<w££ciI-Q«y, ic «Aci?f^cij:t.':*r vstr. .re»»4&iV lfcr£<r?f ic 
tt . 7hr Zx^.-^txl kf^nti^^ly inviira th4? *Sti:rtfjy-0*^.^nC to c*.rT> tiW. i 

.pc«»it.;Ut'/ ^«5'*f!^irti*^, yilfci-. X^,^ rr«;>!>v;ir»^3f Vh^ Cr^tt^^'S ??»tij^.t 
i5lrrr,iit;ctJ4^ rr,rrs^ ir.-i-.^K^ut.^ *J*4:.t'-\): .:<-vtvI;j-irv tou.'-tri^'s ii". xr^^trr^-y 

3 . •i^i ft L'.l ft', ♦* a r.\ ; ». - , >- rry^.'^^-ir.^, ,^ *: j r rr. ^ * ot. r of -J^^^ f. 

pii\f:-yt'^}d^.'i '.r^:- '^Cv^lJ ' r<-Tf ir^v^: f^:v* rt-vitrj trt^t, ;.jiric. A.r , . . irf' 

b^-cosT, 5»r* : ^ f ucT. : - t : . % r^r**:"- 1 ri rc r « i J : i -.^ ■ » r, ; f, ► c r*- = ^ I 

»d*rincMl tt•c^^^P;c^ri''5 vii^ rrsp-rci th- ;r:c:.u*vr'.jU ;:rT>ljL;t.;c^ ir*' sett frr..-^^--:, 
6; Dr vr ^ c : •♦rt r i r s ; re t ^r ; «-r. : v • - ^ <^ - . rift,* ^ rT:-^r: y 
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\- ri".;-r*. , rr^r'/yir.*. -vrtin.'/; rft t ; cr.". r.T l^'r •Jf;:»w*'i StiKior.u With the 

i--"-.f-:;r-?:.->.'. •■ r.,ir,u;r ri:..ry .or..} \m\r\iT'.;e *'-*jr,r»f j t of d^-vclcrirc --•or.T^r'iea . 

/. r-. irf^ NiUitir-fl :r:-;frrcnc^ or, Cc.cncr' And T*:crvnolofC'' Tor - .opafrr.t nhould 

c A vf .v y>'i-,7p';r;iJ: .-roj^tri^ij c <rr.ablc tr,f*r. to apply -icier.ct: aj-.^ technology 
t : r L'l . r c ■ s r 1 r^r«xf: • . n:3v;7 v i r p.- f fc c t i vr ■ t^r ftu*: n fot U-.c u 1 1 1 1 la c i cn 0 f 
•"irntif;: •. rc;j::ol,v;'.r-nl t r -r, t i (li in thr ocl icr. of - sifVi-loFttcnt problffSD 

. ' f r u: < ; r, -» I .l- / : ? iMirn i /"i c^n.x rr , r !i} c ; ;J I y for t t>e nv fit of if^ vc i oyimg, 
\' --j:^ v. r i c ^ . ttr. ;i j. r v a .li r. / j p n t nr^; r. t s f c r. -i.:. pt- r M i on to d r vr I oj; i n f. cc un t r i f n ir, 

il tea', ;cr- of mrr nn l r^r.rnclc^ry fcr scivinf? ?.oc -vM/r.ccic problccti 
a: A* ii«r.r.-' no'k'vr i . ,%i i v: 'iu'U ncf.jon, ;r, a? cardan j-aticr^l pr?or;titf3, 
ft c.-c:inT rrCw^Jaf -j-.z^At jcvni fcs^Jf ^y In? t^rf^jvcrxcntol ^orr.mr Croups- 

-r 'V. ' .-ex i i.*: v'r-iv.'sc nr.?; T';c?-'-.oIokZ^ fcr CVvr i ops^r.t . s 

c-- i %ttti':>r!'? ly^tfi :.r;>uii3 L-Uy o csjor to}-, with npp ropr; Atr financing;* 

of '.v:;^f;r#. tft^vn-jlogy to d'^tf^loy^nt . Tb*> ^riri". of the rx:l^wnr\l United iiationD" 
tr. 5*tr^ iciiLinr ?;if»» of th- ^;";U^^^ N'fttjonu Conf-?rence on TVa'de nnd 

Ifi-.rrr.fit jc-niC l-ft^rJ^ '-Trfani.^iftti^n, th*: Urur*-d Nutiontt Fducatioml , Sci »'nt:.f ic and 
^i-StiLr'Jk: .-■rtJtVr.ici^tion^'. thf KoocJ ft.nd Ajfricul^iur'r OrRiwii zit lOn of tht- United liationa, 
tv- U,,Yl'l Ir.tr iir.'-tbAi. r-rr^r^rty v'*rf '^nitat i<jr wri t.h.> Unitvd NatiOn^i rit-vt-lopccnt 
" i T : ^.T'^^,*' , \o i.HCilil^tr Uir- trr;r^Tif/*r iZr■^ J i fffts : f-.r; of tt'chr,olo$?y 2h,ou'2d bo given 
- -.rif;T;t j^rtorar,/, Thf- SrcrT*tMr>'-'';rn<'raJ of thr Unitvd »i*tion!i should toko steps 
tr.- *r.:.^rr thflt trrt- trcr^';olr>ff:y nrjd *-rp<'r; cnci? nv»-»l«ri:.» r^nuir. tr;^- Unitfd Nations 

vifJvi; 'iirvfW.-Mr^rttir;: rtnd rrftdjly ftvaila^U^Vo tr.^- dt-vclopinK rountr urs .in 

^ 'v ' • ■ 

* -'.j.r Wor^J >j^<iitf. 'jr^'Afjj^nt-.on thi- ecapftrnt ori^ani of tb*:' Urn '.ed ':iot ions ■; , 

;r. --nrt i cuifvr tru- L-Mttr;4 Nations Cfnldri;ri'ri Fund. shou:i;i in!.rriiiify ir.o 
ifci* rTi.-»» li.vr.^i <-rfcirt njcifj ttt^i:iprov»np. hea.l-rh .-;on'Jit;bR'j m dfv.riopmF, countries 

.Ki V k^/u" rriorily to prrv^;f;-:on ^>f dif>ro!sr"'ft:^a cftin»r.rition «rd ty providinip: 
; ri;::,r/ r;rftjt>/ ^y-rvice- v,. -r-untijro, including.: MtrrneU arid cv-Ud hffoit^ 
ftr.J f*viii:y wifurr. 

t^-- owtfiuw • r i ;^'r!jonn"l rr^c; d»'yi>2op tv^ d.-wlrvpcd 

'iTcw^tr -irr ic/uif.ly hi«rr^rr r;." i- v- :or!:--nt cr tr:*- ftjrr.vr, ib'-r*.* is un ur^f^^t 
i-.r^il forSTiln:*- r:fttsonftl nnd snt^rnfittonHl p-C'licie:, to avoid tht- "brain drain" 

i. T.»vr- -n*rnrrA.J /.r^ftrr^ iy r.^dororrJ '* r.r Lisa rv-claration and'rion of Action on 
it.: ;■ t r f fu C*- v r ) t> f «:i'r..t • f To-^;; f m r ^ / ar. a r e q ut- s- 1 ft a 1 i 0 o v erricc n i 'j ' t o . t a)- e 
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individually and/or* collectively the necessary measures and decisions required to 
-iapleoent effectively their undertakings, in ternis of the Lima Declaration and 
Plan of Action. 

2, Developed countries should ftfci><tate the development of nev policies and 
strengthen existing policies, including labour market policies,, which would 
encourage the redeployment *of their industries which are less competitive 
intemetionally to developing countries, thus leading to 'structural adjusti:ents in 
the former and a higher degree of utilization of na^ral and human resources in the 
latter. Such policies may take into account tho Economic structure and. the 
economic, 'social and security objectives of the developed countries concerned and 
tTie need for such industries to move into more viable lines of production or into 
other sectors of the eqonomy. 

3. A system of consultations as provided for by the 'Lima Plan of Aeticn should be^ 
established at the global, regional, interregional and sectoral levels within the 
Un;* 1 Nations Industrial Development Org;ttn^zation and within oth«r appropri^e 
intt r:. itional bodies, between developed and developing coxantries and among 
developing coujjtries themselves, in order to facilitate thi*? ochifvement "of the 
goals set forth in the field of industrialization, includinf; the redeployment of 
ceztaiji productive capacities existing in developed countries and the creation- of 
new industrial fsrilit'os in developing countries. In this context » the United 
Nations Industrial Oevplo.-meni i 'anization should serve -as a forinn for negotiation 

. of agreements in the field br induG^r^ between developed and developing countries 
and acong d-i?vcloping countric tijeir,";olv'»5, at the request of the countries 
concerned 

The Fxecutive Director of the United Tlatinns Ind^st rial Development 
Organization should take immediate action t*- 'ensure the readiness .of that 
organisation to serve as a forum for consultations and nef^otiation of agreements 
in the field of industry. In reporting to the next session of tht industrial 
Development" Board on actions taken in this respect, the Executive Pirector should 
also include proposals for the establishment of ■ a system of consultations. The 
Industrial Development Hoard is invited to draw up, ^t an early date, the ruler.'of 
procedure according to. which this system would operate. 

5. To promote co-operation between developed and developinc countries, both 
should endeavour to dissctoinate appropriate information about their priorit> areas 
for industrial co-operation and the form they would like such co-operation to take. 
The rfr'ortc mdertaken by the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
or, tripart:^*? co-operation between cour^tries having, dif ferent economic and social 
o>3temi: could in: ad to constructive proposals for^'the industrialization of \ 
:icvelopi.")g country >es. s ' ' \ ' 

£, cvisippev;! countries should, whenever possible, encourage "Cheir enterprises 
to particijiate in investment projects within the framework o^ the development plans 
ajid prognumea of the developing countries which so desire; such paarticipatio^i 
should be carried out in accordance with th! laws and regulations of the developing 
countries concerned^ r , ■* 
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7. A Joint Gtudy 'should be undertaken by all Governments under the auspices of 
tht; United Nations Industrial Development Organization, in consultation with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, 
making full use of the knowledge, experience and capacity existing in the United 
Nations system of methods and mechai.isms for diversified financial and technical 
co-operation which are geared to the special and changing requirements of 
international industrial co-operation, as well as of a geri^eral set of guidelines 
for biloteral industrial co-operation, A -progress report on this study should be 
submitted to the General Assembly at its thirty-f i^rst session. 

8. Special attention should be c^v^" t-he particular problems in the 
^industrialization of the least developed, land-locked and island developing 
countries - in order to put /it theii" disposal those technical and financial 
resources as well as critical gbods which neetl to be provided to them to enable 
them to overcome theiv" specific problecis and to play their due role in.-the world 
economy, warranted -by th^ir human and material resources. 

* 4 

9. The General Assembly endorses the recommendation of the Second General 
Conference of the United Nations Industrial Development OrC^Ei^ijiation to convert 
that organization into a specialized agency and decides to eqt-ablish an 
interc.overmuental committee of the whole, including States whirh narticipattd in th« 
Second General Conference, to meet in Vienna to draw up a constitution C^r the ^ 
United Nations Industrial Develppmont Organization as a specialis^^d acency, to 
submitted to a conference of plenipotentiaries to be convened by the Secretary- 
General in the last quarter of 1976. 

IQ. In view of the importance of the forthcoming World Employment Conference, 
Governments "should undertake adequate preparations, and consultations. 

r ; i 

V. FOOD /uND AGRICaLT^' 

1. The solution to v(orld food problems lies primojrily in incroncjirif rapidly food 
production in the developing countries. To this .enO, uri^ent and noccssary chuni'es { 
in the pattern of world food production should be introduced and trade i-olicy 
measures should be implemented, in order to obtain a notable incrt»ase in 
agricultural production and the export earnincs of developinf countri»*s. 

2. To achieve these objectives, it is essential tliat develoi. d countries and 
developing coun^rts in a position to do o should sul>stantially increase the volui&e 
of assistance^ to develppinc countries for agriculture and fooa production, and th&tV 
developed countries should effectivoly facilitate access t; their, markets for food 
ahd agricultural p'^iduets cf export irrtert^r.t to developin/j countries, both in raw 
and processed form, find adc»pt adjustment measures, where necescary. 

3. ' Developing countries should accord high priority to agricultural and fisheries'^ 
development, increase investment accordingly and adopt policies which give adequate 
incentives to agricultural producers. It is a responsibility of each State 
concerned, in accordance with its sovereign Judgement and development plans and 
policies, to promote- interaction between expansion of food production and 
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t eocio-economic refonas, with a view to achieving an inte^tited rural development. 
The further r^-duction of post-harvest food losses in developing, couatries should be 
tmdertali&n m ^ matter of priority, with a view ,io reaching at least a 50 per cent 
reduction t.r 1963* All countries and coiq)etent international organizations should 
co-operate financially and technically in the effort to achieve this objective. 
Particular ettention should be given to inprorement in the systems of distribution 
of food-stuf '*». ^ 

The Conr.ultative Group on Food Production and Investment in D**veloping 
Countries should quickly identify developing countries having the potential for 
'iBOSt rapid and efficient Increase of food production, as well as the potential 
for rapid agricultural expansion in other developing countries, especially the 
countries with food deficits. Such an assessment would assist developed countries 
and the competent international organizations to concentrate resources for the 
rapid increase of agricultural production in the developing countries. 

5. Developed countries should adopt policies aimed at ensuring a stable supply 
and %uffic\ent quantity of fe^ilizers and other pl*oduction inputs to developing 

-countries at reasonable prices. They should also provide assistance to, and promote 
investments in, developing countries to improve the efficiency of their fertilizer 
and other agricultural. input industries . Advantage should be taken of the 
mechanism provided by the International Fertilizer Supply Schemes 

6. In order to make additional resources available on concessional terms for 
agricultural development in developing ^countries , developed countries and 
developing countries in a position to..do so should pledge, cm a voluntary basis, / 
substantial contributions to the proposed International Fund for Agricultural 
Development so as to enable it to come into being by the end of <19T5» with initial 

^resources of SDR 1,000 million. Thereafter, additional resources should be 
provided to the Fund on a continuing basis. ^ 

7. In view of the significant impact of basic and applied agricultural research 
on increasing the quantity and quality /of foodt, production, developed countries ^ 
should support the expansion of the work of the existing international agricultural 
r<*search centres. Through their bilateral programmes they should strengthen their 
links wit^ these international research certti-es And with the national afcricuitural 
research centres tn developing countries./ With respect to the improveBieift of the - 
productivity and competitiveness with synthetic? of non-food agricu3,t1iral and 
forestry products, research and technolpgical assistance should^be^co-ordinatcd and 
financed through an appropriate mechanism. ^ 

B. In vietj of the importance of food aid as a tran^tlonal measure, all countries 
should accept both the principle of a minimum fo^'^aid target and the <;oncept' of 
forward planning of food aid. The turget Tor^Xhe 1975-1976 season should be 
10 million tons of food grains. They shojjilra also accept the principle that food 
aid should be channelled on the basi^^jof objective assessment of requirements in 
the recipient ^t^tries. In this^xtfspect all countries are urged to participate 
in the Global /Information and^parly Wai*ning System on Fobd and Agriculture. 

9.. Developed countries should increase the gr j\t component of food aid, where 
food is not at present provided as grant "and should accept multilateral 
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Channelling of these resources at an expanding rate. Iii providing foo'd grains^ imd 
financing on soft'-tems to developing countries in need of such assistance, 
developed countries and the World Food Pi'Ograzsme should take due account of the,^ 
interests of the food-exporting^ developing countries and should ensure that such 
assistance includes* wherever possible, purchases of food from the food -Exporting 
developing countries. 

10. Developed countries and developing countries in a position to do iso should ' 
provide food grains and financial assistance on most favourable terms to the exist 
seriously affected countries, to enable them to meet their food and agricultural 
development requirem«nts within the constraints of their balance-of-payments 
position. Donor countries should also provide aid on soft terms, in cash and in 
kind, throu^rh bilateral and multilateral channels, to enable the most seriously 
affected countries to obtain their esticated requirecents of about 1 millicn tons of 
plant nutrients during 1975-1976. ^> \ 

I'l. Developed countries should carry out both their bilateral and multilateral _ 
food aid channelling in accordance with the procedures of the Principles of Surplus 
Disposal of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations so as to 
avoid causing undue fluctuations in market prices or the disruption of commercial 
markets for exports of interest to exporting developing countries. 

12. All countries should subscribe to the International Undertaking on World Food 
Security. They should build up and maintain world food-grain reserves, to be 

held nationally or regionally and strategically located in developed and developin^<^ 
importing and exporting countries, large enough to cover foreseeable major 
production shortfalls. Intenrive work should be continued on a priority basis in 
the World Fpod Council and other appropriate forums in order to determine, 
inter alia , tbff size of the required reserve, taking into account among^other 
things the proposal made at the current session that the components of wheat and 
rice in the total reserve should be 30 million tons. The World Food Council should 
report to the General Assembly on this matter at its thirty-first session. 
Developed countries should assist developing countries in their efforts to build • 
.up and maintain their agreed shares of such reserves, ^^ending the establishment 
of the world food-grain reserve, developed countries tind developing countries in 
a position to do so should earmark stocks and/or funds to be placed at the disposal 
of the World Food Programme as an emergency reserve to strengthen the capacity of 
the Programme to deal with crisis situations in developii.g countries. The aim 
should be a target of not less than 500,000 tons. ' 

13. Members of the General Assembly reaffirm their full support for the 
resolutions of the. World Food Conference an*! call upo-i the World Food Council to 
monitor the impelmentation of the provisions under section V of the presr:nt 
resolution and to report to the General Assembly at its thirty-f irst session. 
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VI . "co-operation Ar^ONG DEVELOPIKG COUNTRIES 



1. Pcvelopfd countries and the United Nations system are urged to provide, as 
and when requested, r.upport and assistance to developing countries in strengthening 
and enlarging their nutual co-ope rat ior: at subregional, regional and 
interregional levels. In thiG ref:&rd, suitable institutional arrangements within 
the United liations, development system should be made and, when appropriate, 
strengthened^ such as those within the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development, -the United liations Industrial Development Organization and the 
•'.nitcd Nation's Dc'velopment Prograrace. 

Th^. Secretary-General, together with the relevant organizations of the United 
•i<<xtionG system, in requested to continue to. provide support to ongoing projects 
, and acti vitif.'i;, and to comiaisuion furtbi.r studies through institutions in 
'developing countries, which would take into account the material already P.vail&ble 
within the United Nations systepn, inoluding in particular the regional commissions 
and the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, and in accordance with 
existing subregional and n.'gional arrangcmcntif. These further studies, which 
should be Jubraittf-'d to the Gur.jr.il As5eIn^^y 3t its thirty-first serjaion; •'.ioul(f, 
as a first stt-p, cover: 

(a) Utilization of krow-how, nkilZ. , natural r''»;io^ir»r^.:s , tehcnology and funds_ 
available within developing countries for pro'A^'^i of investments in industry, 
agriculture, transport and cocrjuni cat ions ; ; 

"(b) Tradf? 1 iberalizJ^on measures including payjtents and clearing arrangcmen 
covering primary cominodv^ ies , manufactured roods and servi ces , such an bankin^ 
shii)i)ing, insurance and- reinsurance ; 



(c) Transfer' of technology. 

3, Thciie stujlies_ on co-oi erat ion among dcvrlopinif^ijbntries , together with other 
initiative!.;, would contribuf" to thr- evolution tow^^Vu system for the economic 
ilovt lo^.n^^nt of devclopirifT count ri<»s. * 



VII. i^F.^TRucTinaria of the economic and social i^ectops 

OF ThF iniVKD NATIONf, T.Yf.TLM 

1'. With a view to initiating the process of rj43tructurin(; the United Nritionc 
systeD so as to make it core fully capable of dealing with problems of 
international economic co-operation and development in a comprehensive and 
effective manner,, in pursuance of General Assembly resolutions 3172 (XXVIIl) of 
,17 December 1973 and'^33'*3 (XXIX). of 17 December 197^1, and to make it more , 

esponsivc to the requirements of the provisions of the Declaration and thr 
Programiie of Action on thOt Establishment of a New International Economic Order 
as well as those of thf* Charter of Economic Rights and Dutier. of Gtates , an 
Ad Hoc Coaaaittee on the Restructuring of the Economic and Social Sectors of the 
United Nations System, which shall be a committee of the whole of the General 
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Asaembly open ^o the participation of all States, J/ is hereby established *to 
prepare detailed action proposals. The Ad Hoc Coniaitter should start its work 
immediately and inform the General Assembly at its thirtieth session on the 
progress made, and submit' its report to the Asaembly at its thirty-firat session, 
through the Economic and Social Council at its resumed session. The Ad Hoc 
Conmittee should take into account in its work, inter alja , the relevant proposals 
and documentation submitted in preparation for the seventh special session of the 
General Assembly pursuant to Assembly resolution >331j3 ^<XXIX) and other relevant 
decisions, inclifcn^ the report of thff Group of Experts on the* Structure of the 
United Nations System, entitled A Nev United Nations Structure for Global Economic 
Co-operation ^ 6/ the records of^ the re.levant deliberations of the Economic and 
Social Council, the Trade and Development Board, the Governing Council of the 
United Tlations Development Programme and. the seventh special session o^.the General 
Assembly, as well as the results of. the forthcoming deliberations.cn institutional 
arrang7ments of the Unit1»d Nations Conference on Trade and Development at its 
fourth session and of the Governing Council of the United Nations Environment 
Programme at its fourth session. All United Na^cions organs, including the regional 
coramissions, as well as the apecialized agencies and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, are invited to participate at the executive level in* the work of 
the Ad Hoc Corcmittee and to rbspond to requests that the Committee may make to them 
for information, data or v.rews. 

?. The Economic and Social Council should meanwhile continue the process of 
rationalization and inform which it has undertaken in accordance with Council 
-resolution I768 (Liv) of 18 May 1973 and General Assembly resolution 331^1 (XXIX) 
of 17 December I97I4, and should take into full consiclerstion thpse recommend^tiops 
of the Ad Hoc ' Committee that faX within the scope of these resolutions at the 
latest at its resumed sixty-f;r3t session. 



g3^i9th plenary ceeting 
16 September 197^ 



/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 



2/ It is the understanding of the Gen^rral Assembly that the "all States" 
formula will be applied in accordance with the established practice oT the 
General Assembly. » \ 

8/ .E/AC.6?/9 (United Nations publication, 'sales No. E. 75. II. A. 7). 

/ 
. / 
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